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c u:: At the request of*the school committee of that town, this 
hv. i ii i Mink* last spring a. comprehensive survey of the schools of 
\\ n: -hr-ter. Mass.* a residential suburban town near the c1|y of' 
Ihs-Imm. The report of the findings of the commiUee making he 
'iinry. together. with constructive criticisms and reccinmendations 
t"i* tip* improvement of the schools, is contained in the manuscript 
ha h I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of the 
I'cay.iii of Education. This report will be helpful not only to* school 
teachers, and citizens ol Winchester, but also to school* offi- 

N p*i-. h-adicrs. and citizens in >imilar towns in nil partsfbf the coun- 
try. and to students of education generally. 

\ Ih^pect fully submitted. 

P. P. Claxtox, 
Cominhxiouer* 

The. Skciiktaiot or tiie Interior. 



INTRODUCTION. 


At the Winchester (Mass.) town meeting of Maixh 3, 1910, it was — 

Vo/crf, Tlmt the moderator appoint a eummltlce of 1.", to consist of both men 
ami women living in the town, to consider the advisability of hplng an 
( ilmmlomil survey of the public school system of the town mudg, ^ith n view 
to improving the same, or of taking any other union with respect to the public 
In i. »is, said committee to report as early as possible to the selectmen, who 
ma> (hereupon call a special town meeting to act upon the report, either prior 
t*> lime i or after October 1^1910. 

in accordance with /his action a committee comprising representa- 
li\e men and women citizens of the town was'appointcd. This com- 
mit t(*e ljiadc* an investigation of school conditions alyng the following 
lines; 

„ 1- T ol looting the. criticisms of the schools made by the parents and 
considering their merit. . , * - 

-• A consideration of ways of improving the schools. 

.!.* A consideration of the advisability of having a survey o/ the 
schools made by technical experts. * ' 

A thorough investigation was conducted by the committee along 
the lines agreed upon and a. well-considered and valuable report 
submitted. Respecting the desirability of having a survey made by 
technical experts tfte committees conclusion was as follows; 

sKrnm the beginning we have had an oikmi uiimh regarding the desirability of 
baying an educational survey. Wo have read numerous reimrts of such surveys 
which have been niadc for other municipalities, partly with a view of acquaint 1 
iag mivselves with what has been done along this line, partly with tjje hope 
that we might draw from the e.\t>eriencc of others tlmt knowledge which 
■ could lead us to make specific roconmi^dntions regarding technical Improve- 
ments in our schools. This hope, however, was speedily dispelled. We are con- 
vince! that no bxly of laymen should be charged with such n^nsk. * 

I he Federal Bureau of Education, under conditions easily compiled with, 
Mill undertake a survey of the Wiiyhestcr schools. The total expense to the 
town ofWh a survey, ns fixed lty the United .Stutes Commissioner of Education, 

M ill not r exceed $2,000. The publication of the report of the survey— -necessarily 
an expensive matter— will l>e at the costxrf the Federal bureau. ‘ 

!u view of all the 'evidence considered by us, wJT'nre of the opinion that such 
a survey should be undertaken. We deem It to. be of particular iin^&rtance 
m this time on account of the somewhat Unsettled conditions In our schools. 
We recommend, therefore, tlmt H be undertaken as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can. be made by : the Bureau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. - " 
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' INTRODUCTION. 


Our roeommfMjdfltlon Mini tlio si ^*ey bo imuli* should not ho InterprWrd :ls 
JvJlooiliw »n tin* «ujvrlutcMidi.iit To understand thormmld.v the details .if ihe 
omiiv whotd system, to institute and carry out changes in Ihe establish,,! 
onlot; hMikipg tmvuril improvement, is u task not easily or speedily to he ;»<■* n| 
plisluM hy one individual. We mulorstmld lie will welcome the |in-i...-.eU mi.-w-v. 
" ** Relieve it will afford him much assistance. 

,1 lie recommendations of the committee of 15 were approved at the 
town .meeting .</ March/ 19:>0* and the. Winchester school committee 
\vt\s authorized to take the necessaiw steps. 'Arrangements were at 
onre made with the United States Commissioner of* Education lor a 
survey to he made l>y- the .Bureau of Kdiication under Jiis direction. 

1 ° , * ,SSIS * the ^ pumiissioner of Education in making this study he 
appointed the following commission: 

I'rnnk t . Danker* Chief City School Division* lltireau of Education, ifPta-i.ir 
of the survey. 

Julia W. Abhor* Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Kureau of Education. 

Tiu-iims W*. Ihflliot. ex-Dean Department of Ethical inn, N.-w York. Unhrrsiiy. 

W. S. DefTetibnugh, Specialist in City School Administration,* n m -e:m n( 
Education. 

Aiirr 11. Fernandez, Specialist in Social and Industrial Problems, 1!iiiv,m nf 
Education. 

Florence C. Fox. Specialist In Primary Education; Ih.reuu of Kdiiejiti.m. 

Misuse' K. Twlss, Specialist in Seeunilary Kdueation, Uureau of Education, 

In addition the Chiumissioner o.f *fcducation arranged with the 
division of education of Harvard University to give certain standard 
educational measurement tests in the. elementary grades and to (ahu- 
late the results. 'I his work was done under the personal snper\ isimi 
of Mr. Edward A. Lincoln. 

A summary of the Conclusions ami recommendations hy the com- 
mission will be foifud at the end of each chapter or. important 
subdivision. 
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sl'UVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF WINCHESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. • 

i } Chapter I. 

THE ORGANIZATION. ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCING 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WINCHESTER. 


r. \ . r.\ i s.- - 1 . Town him! Hchon] orgnnlxnMtin ; town of Wtnrhestor : school mnimlUffi. 
- ' ^'-nw-inl of mliools ; c.x[n-nilituiT por pupil; property valuuliim ; tux rate u£ 

ex |*' ‘n i lij ii rt. , M wltliln tho fysteai ; prnpurlion uf city funds apportioned lo srlumt^ 

!;■ Hii'it i a r v ie ;l cliors and tbrir s-.iporvlainn : training of; expert t;ne.> of'; salurhs, : pro- 

l>" :•! -. 1 1 : i : y >< In ditto ; need of su|n rv(sion ; supwr visum of s|H*cuit subject*; limns 

■ ■ ■■ I 1- Scliftiil pn | mi la i Ion mol jirm:ri*>; sdio.il nt tend;) me ; work permits - 

a-" - l;ul '' <li>trihutli»n ; und failiins; grading; liralth avtivltlt**. 5, Nummary 

»■: ■.(;> I't-idus ami reonmneu dill Ions. ' * ' 


1. TOWN AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

Till’. TOWN OK Wt NOIIKSTKR. .. 

'''' .lu-heMer is ;i typical Host on .suburban residential town. 8 irulos 
‘‘-t "f Boston. on the Boston & Maine Railroad. It iiTal;^* 
connected wilji Boston liy a good highway and by two elect™ rail- 
I n i'iiiisc<|in'nee the eily of Boston is easy ‘of access for tile 
residents of Winchester who have 'business interests in 'the, 
cii>. In area the town embraces about 0 orj square miles of terri- 
tory. the boundary lines malting practically an irregular pentagon. 
In greatest length is .approximately 4 miles and its greatest width 
somewhat more than ii miles. The population is densest around (he 
< •*''■■ J • ein which section most of the children come. It is doulitful 

'whether 'thyv are many other suburban .towns in nny section of the 
country more beautifully located. Through^ it flows thtf Aberjpnu 
River, winding around the hills, meandering’ through the Mystic 
Valley, and widening here and there into ponds and lakes. Borders 
ing the river and the ponds are spreading trees and grassy banks. 
Io the natural beauty of the place the town hfB added many artistic 
touches— roadways' 'winding about the hills, bridges, dams making 
beautiful waterfalls, hemes with spacious lawns, parklike in appear- 







ance, laid out with trees and shrubbery. Then there are spaces just 
i as nature made them. The general impression one receives is that of a 
park partly made and partly natural, with people living in it. 

Whenftvhat is now' Winchester was first settled it was included in 
the region cklled Charlestown. The valley in which it 'mainly lies 
*wa s P art of tlie lands grant edato Charlestown in 10-fO. Two years 
later it, with Woburn, was separated from Clwrlestown and then for 
two centuries it remained a part of Woburn, being known as South 
tVoburn. It was not until 1850 that it-aequlred its independent styfrul- 
•ing as an incorporated town, when it was named in honor of Col. Win- 
chester. At that time the population was approximately 2,500. Now 
it is 10,891, as given in the Federal census of 4920. 

While Winchester -is largely a residential town, occupied by those 
- having business interests in Boston, a number of local industries have 
^ sprung up. For example, a tannery, a laundry, a gelatin and glue 
factory, and factories for making leather machinery, spindles, felt 
j wheels, etc., employ a number of workers, many of whom ar6 foreign* 

: bom, whose children attend the schools. 1 These plants are located 
. for the most part in the northern part of tl\e town ; consequently, the 
homes of the employees are likewise located in that section of the 
town. ‘ - . 

The town government is practically a pure democracy: its affairs 
. being settled in the town meeting, so characteristic of New England. 
In # the town meeting the people elect the town officers— the selectmen, 
school committeemen, town clerk, ete^ and vote funds for roads, 
bridges, police, the schools, and in fact for everything for* which the - 
town expends money. 


r 

THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE* 

* * 


1 he school committee of Winchester; as now composed, consist* of 
three members, one elected each year at the town meeting. The State 
law of Massachusetts permits the towns of the State to increase or 
decrease the number of members so long as the number shall always 
be ^visible by three. In accordance with the provision of tlus law, 
Winchester, at a town meeting held in March, 1920, voted to increase 
the number to six. This action becomes effective.in March, 1921. 

Under Massachusetts law the power to levy taxes for school main- 
tenance or to determine [the amount which shall be provided iis not 
vested in town 'schoolkpmmittees, as is the case in nuny of the small 
cities of the country^ Each year the school committee prepares an 
intimate of thANimount needed for the ensuing* year. This estimate is 
submitted to the town finance committee, which, in turn, submits the 




1 For racial analjals of (be population, sec Ch. II. 
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' ORGANIZATION,. ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCING. 

i * 

budget with its recommendations to vote of the people at the towrf 
meeting. After formal adoption at the town meeting, within the 
limits of the aggregate appropriation the'sehool committee is\dlowed 
much latitude, as it should have, in the expenditures which it is cabled 
upon to authorize. • • 

• White this procedure differs widely f ronj t that followed in most 
States, it has the merit of keeping the sclux ’s prominent ly before the 
petvpie. The school committee, the superintendent, and teachers are 
necessarily obliged to inform the people as to the needs of the schools. 

.. I lie present method in Winchester seems to secure results which are 
as satisfactory as those obtained in places where school boards have 
more power in ti matter of raisipg revenue. 

I he school committee* is organized with a president, a member of 
the hoard, and a clerk who is the superintendent of schools. The 
‘plan of .having the superintendent act as clerk is a commendable 
nnangement for a small school system, especially if his secretary 
at leads to all The details. In this way the superintendent is brought 
into more intimate relations with the business matters of the schools. 

1 lie plan is also more economical than that of employ infp%ome one 
< utsido the school system to write up the records of hoard meetings 
and to keep the books. • - 

The proper relationship between the school committee and the 
siipci intendent of schools seems to obtain. The school committee 
considers it its function to act hugely as a legislative committee, in 
sn far as it can under the town government, and^lie function of the 
superintendent to bedha’t of ‘an executive officer* of the ’committee. 
The superintendent is given power to nominate teachers, to recom- 
mend textbooks and supplies, to prepare courses of study, to assign 
teachers to the schools and grades where lie thinks they can do their 
host work, to promote pupils, and to make up the school budget for 
the action of the school coiMiittee before its presentation to the - 
town meeting. This division of functions is in accord with the best 
theory and practice in school administration. 

%• , 

2. THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL. * " 

« 

* 

As pieviously stated, the funds for the Winchester • schools are * 
voted at the annual" town meeting. The question may “be asked : 

How well does the town provide for its schools in comparison with 
other places? ” ,* 

Compared with other towns and with several cities’ in Jtfnssnchu- 
u-tts, Winchester ranks well in the amount expended 'per pupil, 
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based on the average number belonging, as may be noted from the 
„ following tab It; : 

* I 

ErpetifWnre per pupil\or total current crpmso. 


St at i* of Mu-vsarhu'tMN (avt-ragto: 

Brunklino j 

IVdfum I 

B<W oil 

New (on 

‘Sprifigtleld j 

Waltham 


KIctncn- 

tary. 

High 

school. 

j: Cities. 

*.♦ 


KN*mi'tt | 
ttiry. 

1 1 ::!i 

'Mi,,.,!. 

i | 

$43. M ! 

r ■ 

: m.-is 

Arlington 


* 

$41.77 ' 
4ViA 1 
t<0 'e» I 

31*. t. 2 | 
f.l. 17 , 
40- 2S > 


t>7 i 

i:«. io 

Wiiichf'UT 



li'u 

1-3 tvo : 

4' ».4I ■ 
17. -.2 ■ 

ru.di ! 

.V» :.s 
irr. .vi 

K.V Vi 
lit;. 12 

Mili.m 

HWinont 

\Vi*lh*-s|i*\ 

: Wflferto.ui 



III" d 

1L 

‘ (If, ■ ‘1 

47. n . 
i 

73, V) 


4 

! 

i 




From the foregoing table it is seen that Winchester expended on 
her elementary schools $1.71 per pupil more than the average ex- 
penditure for element ai y schools in the State, and on her Iul'Ii 
school $14.78 per pupil more than the average high -school expendi- 
ture for the State. Compared with the 11 other towns listed in the 
table N in this respect, Winchester ranks No. 0 for the elemontarv 
schools and No. 5 for the high schools, when, tjie citv with the largest 
expenditure is ranked No. 1. 

If the eo-t per pupil runs practically the same year after year, the 
cost of educating a child in the Winchester schools is $M)4.g-l: that 
is, eVery pupil graduating costs Uptown this amount. The follow- 
ing table shows what it costs Massachusetts ;m<l .some cities in the, 
State to take a child through the .schools: 

('oat nlttritthift o^r pupil for /? tu'ars. 


, Chios. 

tary 
school. 
K yeats. 

High 
school . 
4 years. 

I Ui, 

[ lory 
j high'n lpKiI. 
j I2.ye;irs. 

Stale ut Massachusetts, 

rU9>12 

*m 32 

$707 14 

Brookline 

2*41 an 



PMliarn 


t* 

1.073 *V) 

Uoitnn 

S8.S' 

id 

.W. 12 

Newton 


In 

* 342* ^il 

7<'v 14 

Springfield 

420 -OS 

iLt 

* A* 16 

Walihnitv .' . .... 

3** e.> 

dpi- 

1.00 76 

Arlington *. ...• 

C 1 i . 71/ 

10 

302 20 1 
Ml It} 

t’t?> 72 

Winchester j * 

oNV. so 

j j 

tkki, 42 

Milton 

4?<7. W2 

1h*ii 

432- NO 

. M>l. 21 

Del mow , ; t 

3tfi, fM 


030. 72 

Wrilfelrv 

* 4XM, 36 

■ nl 

(JUT, fifl 

Wftlerloivu .\ 

322. 24 

43m. 

OtU rjk 

(l?.). 32 

■ 


uOV* JO 

6M. 


^ /Compare(l*with a group of cities with between 10,000 and 25.000 
population in different sections of the country, the cost per pupil- 
^places Winchester in n position of comparatively high rank, as may 
be seen in the following table: 




h . 

fjV. 
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Expenditure per pupil for total current expense. 


Boi^. Idtilio $05.25 

Kr^kUnc, Musk 85.07 

Hii'kciism'k. N. 81102 

Givat Falls, Molit.." 74,53 

Sioux Kalis, S. Dak 71.02 

Wllkiiwlnirir, Fa . 00.75 

rtu'vonm 1 . W\o 00. 10 

Winchester, M«s«f 04.05 

Colorado Springs, Colo • (J2. 83 

Ili'illmclin in, Wusli 02. 02 

Farcn. N. Pnk 02.55 

Madi-nn. \Vi< ... 1 01. 71 

('nlloTtl. X ) I 50.40 

Sa kitr. 58.04 


Fresno, Calif $58. 52 

Parkersburg, W. Vu 53. 44 ~ 

Cllnton, Iowa 58.35 

Aliiu(|iu*rqm*, N. Mux 7__ 57.07 

Newport, H. I. 54. 80 

lyeavenwnrl li, K:H is 54.01 

Phoenix. Ari/. 54.45 

UurMnglun. Vr .* ■___ 52. 10 

Malt lo <*reek, Mich 50.03 

• Ithaca, N. V !_ 00.33 

Ogden, Huh 40. 30 ^ 

Grand Island. Nebr 1: 43.30 

Mankauj, Minn **47.40 


The ‘cost per pupil for Winchester, based upon average daily at- 
tendance fur both elementary and hiirh school am] upon total current 
$04.05, while the median for the foregoing group of cities 

is 

Another quest ion in:ty properly be asked : u Though Winchester 
rank- well with the other- citie^ on the amount expended per pupil, is 
it expending as much as they are in proportion to its wealth"* 
^\’hilc it pays much more per pupil than does the State as a whole, it 
is much more able to do so. Among t he 354 townsNn the State, Win- 
chester ranks 34 from the top in its ability to pay, based on property 
valuation per pupil, while it ranks 224 in expenditure for school sup- 
port per $1,000 valuation. Comparing Winchester with the 11 towns 
uitd cities listed* m a previous table, it is found that it ranks Xo. 5 
from the top in wealth per school pupil. The following table shows 
this fart; 

ProjH'rtit mhiotiuii per pupil , based on arc rape number helonnyip (HUP). 


Brunei n»» _■ 

Boston: _ _ 

Wi'llo>U i v 

Mil Ion 

Winchester 

SpringfioJd 


Waltham 



$22,471 

Newton - • 

14,155 

Wat ertovvn _ 

14,114 

*. Iiehuont -J 

12, 487 

Arlington 

11,208 

1 ><hI Lmtn _ 

10,005 

$tute of MasstioltUHeUH 

10,: »2 



$10, Mil 
S, 405 
8 . *205 

.*o. 22:1 

fi, 12(5 
8,711 


Recently the Hurenu of Education collected data to show the tax rule 
fur school purposes in the cities of this country. The rate is bused 
upon the estimated real value of the property assessed. The follow- 
ing table shows the rank of Winclftster compared with 24 other cities 
in different sections of the country with betwpen 10,000 and 25,000 
population; ^ . \ ’ 
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Tux rate on estimated true valuation } J 9 17-1$, of >3 to ten 8 and titicx. 


Mills. 

Hackensack, N. J 12, 87 

Burlington, Iown 11.07 

CUrftorf, Iowa 11.00 

Kl^in. Ill 10.00 

Keene, X. II lo. 00 

Jefferson, Mo 0. A3 

Skwix Fulls s. Dak 8. 23 

Klkbart. Ind * 8. 13 

Parkersburg, \V. Vn 8. ( ) 

Albiiqueraupf X. Mex 8.00 

WilkinsbOrg, pa , 8. <H) 

Boise, Jdalm 8. 00 

Mont Clair, X. .7 - 7. SO 


ft ills. 


Evanston, 111 7. rtf 

Hattie Creek, Mich 0. 72 

IMurnix, Ariz <>. 27 

lA»avenworth. Kans 0. uo 

f no, Calif 5.07 

rh ester, Mass 5.71 

*ato f Minn 5.10 

*mlo Springs, Colo 5f !v) 

son, Wis 5. :Y.i 

Adrian, Mich 5. 30 

Lon" F.encli. Calif 5. 20 

Clieycline. Wyn 7.00 


The rate in Winchester falLs holow the median by several mills, 
and scarcely gets into the lower part of the middle half of. cities. 
Neither is the school tax rate of Winchester high in comparison with 
that of other towns and cities in Massachusetts with between 10,000 
. and 25,000 population, as may he seen in the table that 'follows: 


Tax vote for srhooU U9t1-J$). 


Wa ketiehl - 

North Ada ins 

Kevere 

Metlmen 

Plymouth 

Mllfortl - . 

Weymouth 
Woburn ... 

, Marlboro 


Mills. 
7 . 78 
7 , 75 
7 . 27 
7 , 12 
7.07 
0.83 
0 . 87 
0 . 70 
0 . 75 


Mel rose 

Bedford 

Winchester.. 

Winthrop 

Xewburyjiort 
LcninluRler__ 
Watertown. _ 
Peabody 


Mills. 
0.72 
0. 45 
5. 71 
5. 07 
5. 37 
5. 21 
5.15 
7.22 


The median city pays for its schools what is equivalent to a rate of 
6.72 mills, or a mill more than Winchester, pays. Again, in this tabic 
Winchester just gets into the lower part of the middle half of the cities 
listed. Many of the cities paying the highest rate are less able to do so. 

From the foregoing data it is obvious that Winchester, in com- 
parison with what many other cities are doing, is Well able to expend 
upon her schools much more than she is now doing. Financially she 
can well afford to make her sclfRols the model schools of the entire 
country. * . 

> EXPENDITURES 1 WITHIN THE. SYSTEM. 


Just what proportionate amounts of the funds at the disposal of the 
J . school committee should go for general control, instruction, and others, 
> purposes must depend to a certain extent upon local conditions. For 
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instance, a city in the North rieeds to pay more for operation — jani- 
tors, fuel, light, etc. — than a city in the South, where the winters are 
short. 

Since general practice is the only standard by which to compare, 
t!u* following table has been prepared to show how each dollar of 
current expense is divided in Winchester and in other cities: 


showing how c <i(h St of school expenditure is distributed (19 17 -IS). 


TunxKC. 

Win- 

Chester. 

Cities 
with 
between 
10.000 
and 4 
30,000. 

All ritles 
over 
2.500. 


Cent*. * 
0.5 
:t.: 
2 . 9 

Cent#. 

]. 5 

CmJ>. 

i a 

Sij[. nut* ti'lcnl's office 

3-3 

9 7 

i . a 

2 ft 

V t 

SujM-i visors *. . . . 

!'n opals 

4.7 

53. 4 

4.7 

6.8 
8.0 
4.9 
1. 8 

I. 9 

* J 

Triers 

60. 7 

O- * 

* 61.3 

11 
d 4 

T» * iBooks utirt supplies of instruct ion 

h. 7 

JjUllOfS 

7 . 1 ) 

1 ri' l, water, light, and janitor supplies 

8.8 
2 3 

6 4 
16 
10 
11 

1.2 

Mnmi runner ... 

AumIi.W agencies 

2.S 

.0 

1 imM charges 

.5 

>. iirlii schools 

.0 

i. ar 




Fronilhe foregoing table it may be seen that Winchester divides 
cadi dollar in practically the same way as the average city of its size. 

. The proportion paid principals is smaller; also the amount expended 
for maintenance. The smaller proportion expended for principals 
is no doubt accounted for by the fact that only two principals — the- 
high-school principal and the principal of the Wadleigh — have any 
Hipervisog^-duties. The smaller proportion expended for inainte- 
nanco'inay be accounted for by the fact that the school board employs 
a custodian of property who himself does much of the .repair work 
or secs that it is done economically. 

Another question may be asked: “Does Winchester appropriate 
as large a proportion of its town income .to the schools as do other 
small cities? ” Data collected in 1917 show what proportion of their 
city funds 41 of the smaller cities appropriate to schools. As may be 
■ seen in the accompanying table, Winchester apportions a small per 
cent Compared with that appropriated by the 41 other cities. 
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Per cent of city funds apportioned to school* {1917). 


1*fr twit. 

Fairmont, W. Va 0 04 

Muscatine, Iowa 69 

l)ul>oiu, Fa 58 

Hum '.-stead, Fa 5-1 

Hackensack, \. J 51 

Parkorflnirg \\ . v n 51 

Beaver Kalis. Fa .52 

TVr 

East nricaqo, Ind 0. 1.1 

Missoula, Mont . r; 

Winticld, Katie . ! ; 

Goshen, Ind 1 / 

Adrian, Mich \\ 

1 Pin]M.ria. Kan* -i. 

Spartaiili'jiv. S. (? . . .. , 

Mead \ ilk*. 1’a 52 

Tuuav.iitidii,, X. V . . „ :: i 

Bethlehem. Pa 50 

Laurence. Katus 49 

(ireeneburtr. i T a -IS : 

Marietta. < 'hio 47 

Trinidad, <Vlo 47 

Warren. ( Mrin. , 45 

Karen, X . Pak :’,*■ 

thiikaslia, 1 >kla 

! 1 e\\ intun. Idaho 

Boise, Idaho . 

Blooiiilvld. X. J : . 

Melrose Mass . . . ,‘ TO 

Hutchinson. Kans. 40 

Fi<iua, < >hio 4.5 

Fraddui k, Fa, 4** 

Selina. Ala :!U 

Winchester, Mas* 

I’iai nlieM , X . J . M i 

Elvria, Ohio 45 

\ 1 IiciiH, < ia * , .'j 

Ironw otKl, Midi. . 45 

Mankato Minn M 

Hiuiix Palls. S. 1 »ak 44 

Morri?*iiiwn, X. J.. 41 

4 

Mars!- all, T«»v 

■ ( > remix i : U*. M iss is 




Winchester apportions per cent of the entire inc<mie of tin* 
town. while, tin* iuecli:m city of t he list apportions If per cent. 

These are the only data available for the smaller cities, but statis- 
tics arc at hand for 213 cities having a population of 30 .Dpi) oy more. 
On an average these cities apportion 30.8 per cent of their total 
expenditures to their schools, or 1.8 per cent more than Winchester 
ap|K)rtions. Judging from these facts, no one in Winchester can. say 
that the town is giving the school department more than its share 
of the towivs funds. 


conclusion. 




To say that Winchester is not expending more per pupil than is 
usually expended would be to misstate the farts: to say that it is 
paying up to its ability as compared with the ability of other towns 
and cities would al£o he to misstate the facts; and to snv that the 
"town is apportioning an undue share, of its funds to the schools 
would bo another misstatement. ** 

3. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND THEIR SUPERVISION. 


THAI NT NO OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. - 

The generally recognized minimum educational and professional 
standard for elementary teachers is foui^years of high-school. and, 

•For discussion of High-school teachers, see Cto. V. 

;-V - <■ J ' ' ’ JLjjfc- .» i ' >" 
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in addition, two years of normal-school work. With only a few 
exceptions the Winchester teachers measure up to this standard, und 
in H'verai cases beyond it. Only 11.(53 per cent of the elementary 
f(»n o have attended school fewer than* six years beyond the eighth 
«riado and all have attended five or more years, as may be noted in 
the following tabic: * ' 


/,</ tica t ion of rlcineuturif-whfjQt teachers. 


Yi*ars Iffyond pp'momury •Jrhool. 

Teacher*. 

Per cpm . 

i-‘. 

0 

0. rn> 


* 33 

11.13 



I*' *4 

*> .,1 .1 ■ ■ 


11 "(i! 

I'U ; ' 




i*J 

ItX). oo 

? — 


1 1 1 i 1 1 \ - 1 urec of tlu* -Jo tenehers are graduates of high schools and 
of the l wo-yenV noi'inal-M'liool coiirsti * Five have three veurs of 
noi in ;i 1 >e i 1 1 )ol or college* work. Of the five who have had only five 
veui* schooling beyond the eighth grade, four attended normal 
sdiiMil and the oilier attended college. 

Another moa-mv of the preparation of the teacher is her inclina- 
tion to keep up with the progressive movements in education. A 
teacher, may do this by .attending summer school, bv pursuing uni- 
vci'ity extension rouises, or hv extensive reading 

.... * • f*' 

lutj^iy <>l the 43 elementary teachers report that thev have at- 
tHi'fjKl siNmniM’ school or taken extension courses within the past 
number should he larger. Very few teachers can 


years. mu 
ogrcssi/c unless i 


fK pr* tg'rcssi/e unless they attend school for several weeks every three 
yc;\ir. A normal-school diploma should not end a teacher’s prepara- 
tion. hut rather begin it. 

1 hough not all of the Winchester teachers have attended school 
within the past three years, practically all have read rather volu- 
minously professional hooks treating of subjects now engaging the 
‘attention of school people. Among the hooks read were those treat- 
ing of educational tests and measurements, supervised study, motiva- 
tion, socialized recitation, the project method, teaching children how 
to study, methods of teaching citizenship, and health teWfing, 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 


The majority of the elementary teachers have had ample experience, 
to make them effici ent, of the 43 having taught fifteen, or more 
years, and 34 ten or more years. None has had less than four years’ 
experience. ^Fourteen of the 43 have had less than four years’ ex- 
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pcrience.in Winchester. Seven, or 10 per cent, are teaching their first 
• year in this town. The following table will show the facts : 


L’xpcrkiicc of vh mentary-school tcacftt:ra. 



! The town of Winchester is. to lie commended highly for voting 

within a year an nicreus'e of about $400 a year for each teacher, which 
l brings the salary of most of the elementary teaeheis.lo J^uiit $f,4O0 
or $1,450, and the salary of the high -school teachers to $1,GU0' for 
women. This increase raises the elementary silarv schedule to a 
' minimum of $1,250 and maximum of $1,450. In 1014 the minimum 
was.$(>50 and the maximum $800. Tl*e larger salaries in 1020 repre- 
sent nothing more than the increased cost of living. Ia oilier words, 
the&eachers receive practically- the same salaries as in 101.4, i. e., the 
purchasing power of $1,450 is no more, or not as mud) as the purchas- 
ing power of $800 six years ago. 

The question may be asked: Were salaries high enough in 1014! 
“V.. Considering tho* amount of time ami money required for a teacher 
to prepare herself and the demands made upon her* in the mb t ter 
of chess, contributions, etc., the answer obviously is, no. 

, If it is obvious that salaries in Winchester were hot high enough 
in 1914, they are not high enough now, or at least t]ie maximum is. 




Hot sufficient cither in the elementary schools or in the higli schools. 
Possiblya igjhimum of $1,200 for elementary teachers and a mini- 
mum of $1,000 for high-school teachers would secure good normal. 
‘School and college graduates without experience. 

A principle to follow in baking a salary schedule is -to pay such 
a salary as to secure touchers of standard OixCcleipic nijd professional 
preparation ahcl then to increase the salaries to a high maximum, 
so as to yetain the best* teachers and to. add an incentive for growth 
land to assist in maintaining the mofale of the teaching corps. 

After a teacher of standard qualification has been employed at 
the minimum salary, she should be advanced* by yearly* increments 
ot at least* $75 to $100 for a long period, i. e., if the work is satis* 
;;y factory and if the teacher is giving evidence of growth. No other 
c ihpuld^bf: retained. i ; y - J ’ 
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In or (Mr to provide a better method of promoting teachers, the 
.following. schedule is suggested, both for elementary and high school : 


Mi ll .year for three years. At the emj, of this period those who are 
."ii-'atisfactorv sliould he dropped from the corps, and those who are ' " 
r.ileil successful should be promoted to group B, where they will 
nmomatically advance by $75 increments for a period of three years, 
IVlien (he teacher has reached (die maximum of group 15, the board' 

Wi|\ then promote her to group C if she lias met the requirements 
demanded for promotion^ or keep her at the maximum .s*lary>pf 
yi iip K until she does qualify for group C. In group C the teacher 
IS advanced by $75 increments for a period of five years. AVhen the 
maximum of group 0 is reached the teacher who has won promotion 
I’.v her success in the classroom and by her -efforts rft self-improve- 
ment may be "promoted to group 1), where she will remain until she 
retires, except for specified cause. If in the judgment of school offi- 
cials a teacher has riot merited-promotion, she cari be retained nt the 
maximum salary of the group she is in. The group arrangement 
permits t lie school hoard to set up certain Standards to be attained 
at t lie end of the periods, * : # 

ihi.s suggested schedule is based upon the supposition that tliose 
teachers entering group A h.ave just graduated from normal school 
and arc beginning to teach their first term. If inexperienced teachers 
nre not employed, teachers who have taught elsewhere maybe em- 
ployed and placed in the group to which their experience and prepa- 
ration entitle them. - » . * ‘ 

%°motion from -group to group beyond the group B teachers 
should be granted only to those who have shown special merit and 
have given evidence of Valuable professional study.; To satisfy the 
latter condition the board mjght require the candidate for promotion * i 
to spend a year in study at ; some -recognizetl college o^ university, ik 


Proposed sahiry schedule. 



Salary sihedule/or^cwli group. * 

— « *i Vrorin 



25010®— *21 — r-2 
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or- a year in teaching in some good school system in another part of 
the country, or perhaps a year of study and travel might be combined. 

T'liis suggested schedule is designed to correct a weakness in the 
Winche.-ter schedule by providing a wider range between the mini- 
mum and maximum and to provide a means for recognizing merit. 
L very ont> knows that some teachers in a school system- are worth 
4 very much more than others, and sonic grow morp rapidly than 
others, ifn? known, too, that this worth is not dependent upon length 
of service. * Furthermore, the Winchester scale of salaries furnishes. 
Ho inducement for special industry or for effort for seJfdmprove- 
ment. The recent flat increase of *100 for 'each teacher is evidence 
of this fact. Again, there ’is a tendency a niyiig teachers as among 
all workers on salary, when middle age is readied and the maximum 
salary is obtained, to permit the desire for a comfortable, easy-going 
life berth to outweigh the ambition for steadily increasing personal 
efficiency, which can be gotten only atjflie expense of hard work and 
many denials of personal pleasure. A -salary schedule with onb- a 
range of $*2< >0 between minimum and maximum and a maximum la- 
yout! which teachers can not advance unless funds are specifically 
voted at town meeting operates powerfully to inhibit growth. 

By adopting such -a salary schedule an adjustment can be worked 
out between a .teacher’s proper- desire for security of tenure and the 
board’s proper desire to eliminate the teachers who do not continue 
to grow in efficiency. * At. the same time the teacher knows that efforts 
at self-improvement wilt find tangible reward in terms of salary in- 
' crease. , 

Sufficient funds to increase the sal awes of clemeptary-school teach- 
ers may l>e had when the squall schools arc consolidated inter two or 
tlirpe large ones. At present there arc HO elementary-school teach- 
ers, exclusive of .kindergarten and special teachers. The, average 
’ number of pupils to a teacher is 33. If it were possible to giv£ each 
teacher 40 pupils, as it would lie with buildings planned .as re<nm* 
mended in this report, only 3*2 teachers would be needed, or 7 fewer 
. than at present. This would represent a saving of $0,300. or 
enough to increase the salary of each of the 32 teachers about $ft>0 
a year. . , 

\ ‘ NEED OF EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 

t . * 

’ Winchester is in need of more adequate supervision, for as the 
'dfcrk is now organized, as pointed out elsewhere in. this report, there , 
is little supervision, the teachers working for the most part indc- - 
, pcndcntly-of one another, a situation which is typical of town-school 
systems. 


There ire eight elementary-'sehool buildings in -the department, a-. 


O 
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met it ary building are all sthall. None of the principals is allowed 
any free time for supervision und for attending to the multitude of 
1 'details which crowd in on the principal of even the small schools. 

At present the only supervision of jeleinentary-schooUstfCjects. ex- 
cept music, art, and -gardening, is limited to what the superintendent 
can give. A supervisor of elementary-school subjects of, the (irsi 
six grades seems to l>e very miich needed. The commission recom- 
mends that sin-li an addition to the corps lie made. 

I he ipie.-tion might arise: What would remain for the superin- 
tendent 'to do if an elementary supervisor were employed? The 
siirfoy committee .finds that the duties of the superintendent in 
\\ incliester arc large and widely diversilicd. lie taust look up new 
tea* hers and pass upon their qualification.-: he must become ae- 
<1 it a i 1 1 1 < •< I with textbooks, attend educational meetings in the Statu 
alid elsewhere, consult ;\ itli toaolters and with parents, hold teach- 
er-' meeting-, make recommendations regarding the general policies 
of the schools; and, by no means least of\ill. he must keep the people 
informed as to the needs of the schools, la con-cquenre of these 
dudes,, as the work is now conducted, it is possible for the super- 
intendent to Visit the teachers only infrequently, ami tiicn for but a 
' fee minutes at a time. 

In j'l'ini of fact, the superintendent's work should be so organized 
ami he should he given suflieienl clerical assistance to enable 1, J , u 
" t" iH Mil the greater part of his time in the schools, The. need for 
the superintendent to gain a lirsf-liahd knowledge of the work of the 
schools finder his' supervision is not removed by the appointment of 
a supervisor of the elementary -grade. Her work is of a different 
character from that which the superintendent can best render. The 
otic can not take the place of the other. - 

If a su^rvisor of the elementary grades were employed, the super- 
. inUuident would- not visit Jess than lie now does, hut. he could work 
more effectively, since he would have some one to assist him not only 
iii a diagnosis but in applying lemedies. lie would visit classrooms, 
and if he noted any toucher that needed help he would assign the 
supervisor the task of improving the 'instruction of that teacher ; or 
if the supervisor by means of objective tests or by observation 
di.-cov cred-that a teacher is not obtaining good results, the superin- 
tendent could help ascertain the cause und suggest methods for im- 
provement. Supervision wjutld noMie haphazard, but more nearly 
on a scientific basis. . , . 

Standardized tests in arithmetic, reading, and other subjects havq 
been given by the superintendent and the instruction'" diagnosed Us 
a certain extent by the aid of these tests ; but. the -principals being « 
teaching principals, and. the. superintendent having to give so much ' 
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of his- time to administrative problems, there has not been that con- 
structive critieiyn-neccssary,. A competent supervisor would supply 

this. ' , . 

» A 

^ ' SUPERVISION or SPECIAL SV^^CTS. 

In 'Winchester there are special ^supervisors for music, home ami 
school gardening, nmh .physicist' 'instruct ion. The art instruction is 
given by .the art students of Boston University. These ve under 
the siipcrvision of the university art instructor. Tlijs plan is the- 
oretically not correct, and tlie results are poor. It is practically im- 
possible fcfr these art students to coordinate their instruction with 
the other subjects, consequently they pres% it without reference to 
other .school activities. A better plan won fit be foil the school com- 
mittee to employ an art supervisor on full time, so that a course 
of study could he formulated with reference t*o(her subjects, ami 
so that the teachei* could be instructed in art .and in methods. of 
teaching it. If such a supervisor wore employed there would be no 
object ion-to having art studen.fr come to (lie schools to observe ami 
to assist, but-they should work under the direction of some one con- 
nected with the' Winchester schools, some one who knows its aims 
and purposes, some one who will relate art to the work in hnne eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and other subjects. One of the most frequent 
complaints heard from teachers was that the work in this depart- 
ment is ineflicient through lack of proper correlation with other 
subjects. 0 

The plan of music supervision seems entirely satisfactory, as 
does the plan of supervising homo gardening. For the home-garden . 
work a teacher is employed the entire year to create an interest' in 
gardening and to give it dirc<$i6n; also to supervise nature study 
during the winter months. 

.• * t ■ 

ItECJU I.AI? OFFICE II&LKf* FOR PHI NCI PALS. 

Tho principals of elementary schools lmve charge of a room and 
are the regular teachers for that room. Besides this. they-'-niust 
attend to the administrative details of the school and must .answer 
telephone calls and mept parents who wish to confer with them, 
These visits and telephone calls now come at all hours of the school 
session and constitute .frequent serious .interruptions to the class, 
work of tlie principals. To lessen this evil there should be angular 
; office hour agreed* upon the principals and the superintendent, 
which should be the same for all elementary schools and should- 
■ be printed on 'the report * cards j>eriodically* sent home to parents, 
rso that it may become fixed in the minds of^the parents. Then it 
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should be announced by the superintendent that parents are re- 
quested to ca 1 on principals only during the office hour. Telephones 
iu the school should be connected only 'with the siipcrjntende.'its 
of .ee Wonts should have no direct telephone connection with the 
s. bools. The schools both elementary and high, are now seriously 
."id needlessly disturbed by telephone calls from parents, often 
ou tnual matters, to the detriment of the teaching 

. ^ V 

. 4. SCHOOL POPULATION AND PROGRESS/* 

The number of children in Winchester is known exactly, since the 
s hoo census is taken each year and.fi Kept n\i to date by moans of a 
C«c„,. AVI, ,nev„ .,' r ,,|,il »,"V 0 S fn,„: fc 
US census card >$ withdrawn from the files, and whenever a pupil 
- »"'<* m a card is added. In this way a continuous census is kept 
J I S census ,s used by teachers ami attendance officers to check up en- 
ullmcnt 111 t,le l,( - ,lini,, b r of the term and at other times. It isUms 
"own >ow many a mb what children are not in school. This bein' 
lu.own the a tendunce officer ascertains the cause of nonattendance ° 
Hu -school census for the year 1018-19 shows that there were in 
uj^Iiostcr 2, M l children from 5 to HI years of age. distributed ac- 
curding to age, as follows: . £ " U(l ac 

% ^ to 7 y<*ars 

7 to 14 years ~ " 

1-4 to 10 rears . * ~ 4, MO 

s ~ . "" * — 320 

» Total ^ 

— 2, 144 

1 IiCvOnrolkiient of -children 5 to 1G rears of wa in ' .j i* , 
f01 ' UlC SmUC yCar " aS 1,8T8 ’ (lisll ' lbut0(l b y ages* ns 
Enrollment in nvhooh. 





In public 
WlllOoIs. 

1 In 
parochial 
schools. 

1 In other 
privulo 
school*. 

* 

Total 

enroll- 

ment. 

{jin 7 yearn. \ 

7 i° H wars r , 

- 210 
1,1170 
2*9 

to 

11 

28 1 

H (V it; year* ;•••* 

k Total J 

24 S 
2 

30 

2 

1,.TH 

24-4 

\ — , 

J, 531 

304 

* * 43 

1,878 

\Uf ^ • . ‘ . ' . 


- — H 

F i 

r •' — ? 


2rr iw?r a Tf enrollmcnt with the census, it may be seen that 
2GG chOdren betweeh 5 ain! 10 years of age were not eLolled. Sis 
^nccountcd^or by the fact that some children do not go to school * 
a \ of n & e - 0£ the 260 children who were not in school 147 

Tj la Tli ffii’ rr 01 tehTO,i 7 “" 4 

1 . t)f those between 7 and 14, some were no^ in school, on 
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account of poor health and others had valid reasons. Practically all 
of those 'between 14 and 16 not enrolled, hdd work permits^. Thus, 
to a commendable degree, the children of Winchester are accounted 
for, which is necessary for the proper enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. 


SCHOOli ATTENDANCE, 


^ • - 
While the school enrolls every •child legally required to, attend 

school, regularity of ^attendance could be greatly improved. Only • 

60.9 per cent of the elementary pupils and 70.0 per cent of the high- 

school pupils attended school during the school year 1010-20 more 

than 160 days, or the equivalent of an eight months' term. The 

record for the entire system was 0*2.9 per cent. 

The table which follows shows what per cent of pupils in each 

school attended more than 1G0 days: 


Pjrojxniion of imi>Us uttj -tut it* p school more th*tn 100 rff/j/.s ( 1010 JO). tU&U'iUutvtl 

. htf .vi Auo/jf, 


School : , 

Prince 

KumforU 

WadlelKh — 

Chapin 

. Mystic 

Washington 

Gifford 

Wyman 

Highland 



70, 
7-'. 8 



■m.o 
4:: 4 

•i*j. a 


All elementary schools... _.t t». fl 

ni^h sclatol j To. 0 

*• Entire system UJ.T) 


Perhaps muny in Winchester think that there is greater irregularity 
of attendance in. the Chapin and Rumfovd Schools, where there are 
■* many foreign children, than in the schools smith of the center of 
town, but this is not true, fqr only one other school makes a better 
showing than Rumford, while the Chapin School ranks above the 
Mystic, Washington, Gifford, Wyman, and Highland Schools. Simi- 
lar, data collected for the previous year disclose the same situation as 
: between the schools of the north and south sections of the town in 
fespect to this matter of irregularity of attendance, 
y'* No doubt the explanation of the betterjattendance in the Chapin 
Vi* that the foreign parents ’keep their children in %ciiool despite 
^inclement weather and that they keep them out less often for after- 
noon parties and matinees. One complaint hefcrd from teachers and 
^wejcp.wns ihat in some section^rof the town it is not unusual for chih 
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1 1 ' ? n t0 ; fail t0 schooi in the afternoon, or else’ask to leave 

' , ,r .° 1 16 ': ,ose of ftlc “fternoon session, because of social affaira . 

It is far from the wish of the survey commission to condemn social 
; T1, 7 are ,ie e (ic< f to help round out the life of. the child, 

lo.t there .s a tune for everything, and the time for social events in 
"o p d , dre I 1 “;>Pate is not during school horns, nor even dui- 

iVt .hu ; 0 ‘T by the cl,ildren ale k °l ,t “P so late at, ‘ 

, f t, , he an,0 " nt ° f slw P "ocessary for health and for good * 
hool Work is not secured. . 

Sane of the parents in Winchester should realize that the best co- 
'on that they can give the schools is to sec to.it that their chil- 
n are regular attendance and that they are not to be excused 

, ;T bi -v ,ime iMmn * ' vi, ° ,,avc »*•«» 

,* P ,J t,tc have not thought that they .are interfering with the * 

” ** 35 - 11 “ advancement of , 

’is ;z:?s,i 5* S’? 

:’‘ d ? '“ 01 ' U l ,ou JP d “. vs - «nd only 10.7 per cent of those who • 
' more than 170 days. In other words, as one would Ztu 

-■ly-pert. the greater the -regularity of attendance, the Wtt 

' WORK PERMITS. 

One of the most surprising things observed by the snrvev mm 

sg »7d*^ 




1917 



19IR 



(Jrtilos* 4 










Roys, 

flirts. 

i 

Total. 

Boys. 

Otrls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

' nuri.li 


. 






Kiuli.. 



io' 

A 
• 9 

3' 

- -a 

7 

13 

7 

""H? 

i* 

3* 

6 

n 

‘ Eighth . | 


f 

A 

16 

11 

. 7 J 

7 

n 

10 

-Mnili. 

g 

<0 

3 

3 

14 

*Jrnili 


« 

6 

3 

8 

n 

10 

Twelfth ;; 


i 


7 

2 

• 2 
1 

>* 9 

3 

2 

Total 

; 94 

* 18 


. *r 

22 

60 

63 


1919 


Ulrls. ■ Total. 


Total 

l>oys 

and 

girls. 


2R 


42 

32 

26 

It 
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The majority lm;l not completed the eighth grade. Fifty-thmi 
of the 172 had not completed the sixth grade. The present law re- 
quiring the completion of the sixth* grade was not in force the years 
for. which the foregoing $du wore given. 

To the work certificates granted children between 14 and Hi years 
of age might he added those granted, young men and women from hi 
to 21 years of age. From January. 11)10, to January, l(>2<b 15:1 such 
work permits were issued. 

Counting the number of work permits granted to children between 
14 and 1C years of age. it would seem that there are enough hoys and 
girls in Winchester at work to make it necessary to organize a con- 
tinuation school, even if not compelled to do so hv the State law, 
which does not make enntinuat ion work mandatory in a tuwit if there 
nrc fewer than 200 pupils between II ami 10 years of age legally at 
work. Keen if there were only 20 in Witn-hoMer. a continuation 
school should he provided* A> it is, there are about 1 (1( * children 
between 14 and 10 years of age out of school on work permits. Surely 
this is a siilliciont number to justify nrgn nixing a emit i mint ion school. 

The following table shows that, loginning at 14 year> of age. there 
is a considerable elimination of pupils. Tins table guv- the number 
of pupils enrolled at each age for every HNI at <i years of age: 


Years of 


.*1i/c ili-vlt ihution of pupil* i it t'ulU tl U> /noi .to, 
| Y<*:trs nf ;i gt* 


1‘mler U 

*10 

i:t . 


7S 

U. 

lod 

14 ... . 


,vt 

7. 

no 

15 


r*i 

8 1 

1(12 

u; . . . 

. . 

.72 

a ___a 

so 

17 


::s 

10. 

7X 

is_: . 


'2 1 

n 

S*2 

10 nr inure 




12 .... 

1W 

v 

1 




It may he noted that there are only slightly more than half as 
many who are 14 years of age as there are those who are C years of 
age. This is accounted for by the fact that many secure employment 
certificates at the age of 14. Of course, the fact must he considered 
that there are more children C years of age than there are 14 veal's 
of age. ■ - 

'Data Were collected to ascertain the number of children “ under 
■age,” 3 of “normal age,” and over age ” for their re&pertive'gradcs. 
JFwo sets of data were prepared, one showing the age-grade as of 
.-.September 1 and the other as of March 1. Since many children in 
Winchester enter school at years of nge, it was necessary to take 

**A"r* Children -In the ftntf (trade not 0 yoar* of wre at elite age* arc taken are coMdered 
tinder aae,” thn*e 0 to 8 year* of age aro cla«ned,a> “normal age," and (bow? 8 year* 
CVt *ge. or over are considered “ over age.** . 

S l V £.* ■ 

mm* ' M • < 
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apes as of ^Jiirch 1, in order to compare with other schools where 
children enter at 6 yeflrs of age and .whose ages arc taken as of 
Septoml >er 1. 

The following chart shm|s that the Winchester schools have few 
‘•over age’’ children, compared with the number in 37 other places.' 
These percentages include high-school pupils. 



Pt cent of pupils under ape, of normal age, and over tge In the cities of group B. 

1917-18. 

Hie following table shows the nge-grade distribution of elemen- 
tary-school pupils, the ages being as of September 1, 1019, and the 
per cent of pupils* 44 under age,” of “-normal age,” and “over a ge w 
for their grades: 


; 
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Affc-urade distribution, etvmeniury-svltoyl pupils, Kept. J, 1919 . 
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I rom the furvijoiny - it us -eon that there i\yo many children in the 
Winchester schools young lot their grades. This is no doubt Kirgclv 
due to the fact tlmt many enter the iirst grade at 5 or oj wars of asie. 

In order to know whether the children progress a- rapidly entering 
at 5, the superintendent and teachers should learn how main years 
^jat^h child has been in school. Data on this point were not available 
for use in this report. 

' & 

PROMOTIONS. 

* m 

By making a study of the failures and promotions bv subjects, 
light is thrown upon what progress the pupils are making. The 
following table gives the percentage of pupils who failed of promo- 
tion in June, 1911), in the elementary schools : 


Perccntayc of pupils belonging June, 1919, who failed of promo! ion. 


Grades. 


Schools. 
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1 ho numltcr of failures is greatest in the first grade of each school, 
i hc ( hapiii'.School, for instance, failed 32.35 per cent of the- first- 
gi.ole cliddren, while the Highland and Mystic Schools failed 1U.52 
on I 11.11 per cent, respectively. Hie great number of failures ih 
the < hapm School is charged to the large foreign element with their 
language difficulties. Looking further at the>lalde it is seen that 
th.ce were no failures in the second grade, Id per cent in the third. 
v and none m the fourth. This raises several questions. FirM. 
wo (mi the filst-grade standard is not so lnglwliat only the better 
jit i'll'- g< i into the second grade, and whether they are not a ,r ain 
' ,0 7 l 1,1 lhe ,hi ^ grade. Second, whether the first and third'grado 
1 ilr, ' s :m ‘ not m, ' v rigi«l in their marking than are the second and 
* h»u i tli grade teachers. This same pin mmienon mVtirs in the first and 
thud grades in the <ii fiord School. Tlu- course of study for the 
( hapm School possibly needs to he better adapted to the foreign 
children. It can not he expected that children in this school can 
meet the same requirements in English as the children in the schools 
coining from h n mos in which only good English is spoken and in 
which they learn to read largely l.y means of childrens books sup- 
plied them hv their parents. 1 

I he failings for ca<h grade except the first are not high and the 
fiver me for all flu? elementary schools. the M’adleigh not in-luded 
is comparatively low. only *> if per cent. Or. stated another way. the 
tnerago promotion rate i^hl.S per cent, hut even if this should be 
tlw average rate year after year, many children out of every 100 
entering the first grade would fail. For illustration, out of 10(i chil- 
dren in Jhe first grade, with per rent' failing, only 80 would go 

to l!l<1 wcond grade. Continuing this process r m until the end of 
the sixth grade: there would remain only 04 who had not failed at 
turn* during tho x yo:irs. 

A study of the failures, as dimvn hy the following talde. makes 
it clear that arithemetic :s responsible far more than any other sub- 
jet •! : 


VtWi’ulmr of funds ih curl, suhjrrf of I hr ,lr, notary sr hoofs fail in,, to mo hr 
tlir fmssi no maris of 70, June,, /PM, 
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One of the things that attracts the attention is the fact that 1G per 
cent of the children in the iirst grade fail to make the passing mark- 
in arithmetic, almost as many as in reading. Another point 'which 
attracts attention is the percentage of children not up to the passing 
grade of 70 per cent in penmanship. The question may he a/ked: 
Is arithmetic tlve most important subject in the Winchester schools, 
and is it so important that it must be taught in the first grade? The 
answer to this question is found in the part of this report treating 
of the course of study. 1 lie teaching of penmanship is also dis- 
cussed in the same section. 

The failure, by subjects in the Wadloigh School is shown in the 
following table: 

I'irrrnt'ttjv of fttiinn* in vert » Mihjcrfx, M'adlt itrh Srhont, . hw*\ 
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C. c. 




Here again tin* greatest number of failures is in mathematics. 
English is a close second. (Jeographyjs responsible for a large per- 
ceij^ige of failures in (he seventh grade, which readied the "very high 
point of 2‘2 .5 per cent. ... 

CKADINO. ^ 

The elementary schools of Winchester consist of thei n.-ual eight 
grades. Where tha number of pupils makes it possible, the less gi fled 
of the same grade are grouped together and the brighter ones are 
grouped together, constituting a grading within the regular grades. 
Such grouping is done on the basis' of scientific tests of native intel- 
ligence; which, although not perfect, are nfter nil more reliable than 
the meiW'jTf'dgm e n t of the teacher or than nny other means we have 
. of determining the native ability of a child. Such grading within 
grades is highly desirable. The teaching enn be much better ndapted 
to each group. The mixing of the bright with the lgss giftedjisually 
works an injustice to the bright nnd is no advantage to the dull. In 
many school systems special provision is made for the exceptionally 
bright as well as the. exceptionally dull. The usual grade instruction 
■ vis, adapted only to children of average ability. In making these clnsJ?i- 
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- — *^ 1(,n S is obvious that n distinction must be made between the 

a* ("ally , dull and those gifted children whose mental processes are 
merely slow. , 

More adequate provision should be -made in Winchester for chi 1- 
hjw niental capacity who are not feeble-minded. They should 
noi Jic grouped with the feeble-minded. 

When new and larger buildings arc erected and when a real junior 
I"-- 1 ' M ' h ° o1 1S orgnnized, promotions should be made semiannually 
Mislead of, as is now done, annually. In that case when a pupil 
bn - of promotion he is kept back only half a year, and gifted pupils 
K ' al T to f kl P n llalf year several times in their eoursc who 
can not i-^eiisiiy skip :i whole year. .Such pupils at present do less 
shipping of grades than is desirable. The possibility of such rapid 
promotion is a wholesome incentive for work for bright pupils, who 
usually do much less work than they are easily capable of. Although 
the average ago, of entrance to the high school is low, this is in par* * 
at least due not to the rapid promotion of the gifted pupils but to 
requirements of the course as a whole. in the elementary. 

HEALTH ACTIVITIES, 

The health work in the Winchester schools is conducted by two 
si hool physicians assisted by the school nursej Each eh?mentaiy 
pupil is given a regular physical examination every other j-enr and 
ea.h high-school. pupil every year. The teeth are examined twice 
a yi ar in all the grades except the high' school. 

5. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I. llie proper relationship .between the school committee and the 
superintendent obtains, in that the school committee acts as a legis- 
latin' body delegating all executive functions to the superintendent 
of schools. 

-• W, \ ilc tl,e expenditure per pupil in Winchester is high com- 
pand with that in other cities, tho expenditure in proportion to 
wtiiHli is low. 

•I. 1 lie rate of taxation for school purposes in Winchester is low 
compared with that in other cities in different sections oidhe country 
and with other places in Massachusetts. having lessor capita wealth 

4 - Ihe sch001 committee ^distributes each dollar for eacfi|item’of 
expenditure m about the same proportion as in other cities, somewhat 
less being expended for principals’ salaries and for maintenance. 
Compared with 41 other cities between 10,OQO and 25, QOQ popu- 
lation, Winchester apportions much less of the city funds fo schools, 

" "‘Chester apportioning 29 per cent and the median city 44 per cent. 
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6. With only a few exceptions, the elementary-school teachers have 

had four years of high-school education and in addition two veai> 
of normal -school work. fr 

7. Measured in terms of experience, the elementary teaching corp 
ranks high, more than half having taught K> qr more years. 

* 8. Although teachers’ salaries have been increased, this ..increase 
has not more than kept pare- .with the increased ertst of living. Sun 
salaries in 1914 were too hr!*, they are still below what they should 
be to secure and to retain tin? 'best, teachers,. „ 

9. There should he a wider range between tlie minimum and the 

maximum salaries. The maximum -should be about twice that of the, 
mininuim and attained only after some years of successful experi- 
ence. » 

10. A salary schedule shou hi l>e prepared so that increases in salary 

will dejiend iqxm advancement in Scholarship, cxperieln e. and suc- 
cessful teaching, | 

11. Since the principals teach, provision should he madii for mom 

general supervision. To this end a supervisor for the first six 
grades should he employed. -* 

TJ. A supervisor of art should lie employed to give her' entire time 
during the school year to this subject. 

13. Since the principals teach they diould not he interrupted while 
teaching, by calls from parents and by telephone calls. There should 
be a. central exchange in the superintendent's office., so that parents 
and others would not he in direct eoy^piunication with tike various 
school boilings. • 

14. Practically every child of compulsory school age is enrolled in 
the public or private- schools. 

15. Although school attendance is comparatively good, it could be 
improved with more cooperation on the part of parents. 

16. Each year a sufficient number of children between 14 and 16 
years of age obtain work permits to organize a continuation school. 

17. Winchester has few over-age children compared with the num- 
ber in other cities. - 1 * 

18. There ajte comparatively few faihfresf'only 8.‘2 per cent of 
those 1 ponging in .Tune, 1919, failed of promotion. There a it. how- 
ever, many failures in tbe first grade, the average for the grade being 
19.9 per [cent. Arithmetic causes the greatest number of failures 

19.,Tjfie plan of,grouping children according to ability is practical* 
and should be continued, but more adequate provision should he 
made fyr children of low mental capacity who arc not feeble-minded. 

00. yVfien new and larger buildings are erected, promotions should 
be ma/lo semiannually instead oi annually as is now done. 


Chapter II. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR WINCHESTER, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


o 

ERIC 


0 ' r * * 1 * ~ ^o(‘lal and industrial mnditlonw affect Inij K< hoofst school must provide 
oppot tunny for work an»l play; proportion of forci£n-born parcBts; school on roll incut ; too 
>ln ' ,n ln,n<llu «H ; the wi»ik;stu(iy-p!ay plan of organization; throe alternative plans 
■ <m t LulUilng program ; comparison of ro«ts of the Hirw plans; number of teachers re- 
•{Uinri by each; conclusions. 

^ 'hi Lie exception of the high school, A\ incliester lws not erected 
a new school building f or 19 years. Five of the nine elementary 
aho'ils were erected 30 years and more ago. All of the elementary 
f'diool ! Muplin^rs are smalt, old. and entirely without modern school 
facilities, There, is not an auditorium in any of these schools, nor a 
cuimasmm; and there are only two shops in all the nine schools, not 
• omiting the three special rooms in the Prince School. In spite of 
the 1 act that A\ inchcster is a wealthy city, it has provided no ade* 

«i'i, ate playground space for the masses of its children. In othei; 
word's, the school houses of Winchester are still the little ml school- 
Iioincs of olden days, with school seats Hut with almost nothing else 
in the wav of equipment for the children’s educatiop. 

CHANGED SOCIAL AND INDCSTKIAL CONDITIONS AND Til KIR EFFECTS ON 

.schools. * • . 

l itty years ago this would not have been a serious matter, for ini 
tho?-!* days children had the opportunity for the wholesome work 
and play outside the school which was as much a part of their edu- 
cation as the study of the, three IPs in school. There was plenty of 
playground space for healthful ph\y, and every New England towii 
had the small shops where children could get the opportunity to 
handle tools and develop the: .[mechanical knack which has always 
been such an asset in the growth of New England enterprise. There 
is such a common tendency to identify “schools” with “ education ” 
that it is important to emphasize the fact that education has always 
consisted of work and study and play, and that children must not lie 
deprived of any of those three elements in their education if they 
jut* to grow in health and strength and develop initiative, intelli- 
gence, and the/FIIlty to think for themselves, ^Jut during the past 

, /' . 
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_ lmlf century the modern city has deprived children of two of Oie 
important elements in their education — i. e., the opportunity Tor 
healthful work and play. It makes no difference whether the city 
is a metropolis like Boston qv a suburb like Winchester. The point .. 
is that the modern city home, whether an apartment house or a 
suburban home, can oft'er few educational opportunities in the way 
of healthful work which develops the ability to think by attacking > 
problems to be solved. Unfortunately for the children, the problems 
are solved so far as shelter, food, and clothes are concerned. There 
is no planting and harvesting to he done in the city; there are few.* 
if any, animals to be taken (’are of; and there arc no carpenter shops j 
or. forges to “tinker” in, thereby enabling the children to learn-. the | 
wavs of tools and materials. Yet children, until recently, have re- 1 

_ 1 s. * 

ceivcd much of their education through the opportunity to handle 
tools, to take care of animals, and to experiment in making and 
using things. 

d * 

CITIES DEPRIVE CIIIUUIEX OF PLAY. 


But not only does the city deprive children of the opportunity for 
'healthful work, it also deprives them of the chance for wholesome 
play. Children are not naturally bored with4i£e; they are full of 
vivid interest in it — in investigating, experimenting, testing, finding 
out things. And y’et one of the tragedies of city life is the number of 
bored and idle children whom anyone can &e standing almnt on the 
^streets, sitting on doorsteps, ..idling away the time. And It is not 
surprising, for what is there in an ordinary city street to arouse the 
creative, constructive-play instinct in children? The irony of the 
situation is thatyvhen they do try to express their natural instincts 
; in play, they (ire often arrested for disorderly conduct. Play has 
become a crime in the modern city. But children Kill play, and if 
not given opportunity for the wholesome expression of it they will * 
express it in other ways, "for ^the city street is a.most efficient educator. 
It can train children more rapidly in the wrong direction than the 
traditional school with nothing but books and school seats can edu- 
cate them in the right direction. Street play means education not in 
health and strength and wholesomo living but precocious education 
in all the vicious sides of city life, which children ncucr forget. - 


SCHOOLS MUST PROVIDE OI'KlRTUNITIES FOR HEALTHFUL WORK AND PLAY. 

. . . ' *■ ' * 

For nil . these reasons it has come to bo recognized that the city 
school must not only supply the opportunityTsrstiuly in attractive 
classrooms under wholesome conditions but it mutaAlso return to the * 
children this opportunity .for the healthful work amr^tlay which the 
longcrsuppHes. The school must have shops and labora?.. 
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dinning rooms and music rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, and kindergartens. These are the essential minimum 
requirements of a modern school plant. It must be n place where 
1 (l,1,dren can not only master tl.e three R’s but also find the 
opportunity to develop their special talents, for democratic education 
naans yanety °f opportunity in accordance with the -needs of each 
individual, loo many children now are graduated to the sidewalk 
as failures because the school lias tried to make them measure up 
to a uniform standard instead of giving them the opportunity to 
express the best that is in them. Put that opportunih'does not a, me * 
through exhortation lmt through the chance for children to try them- 
sc ves out in many different Jii.ics of work. \Vj> say (h;\t “children 
learn l,y doing.” Ifthnt is so. then tl.e school must give (hem an 
opportunity to Ho something; it must become a place where children 
t;m live by taking part in (lie wholesome activities hy which children 
ha vo always been educated. Moreover, if these educational principles 
arc important for native-born children, they are even more important 
for children of foreign horn parents, who can do far less than the 
Amer.ran-borr. parent in counteracting the undesirable: effects of city 
life upon their children. < J 

Fi-CTY 


cfnU)Ki:.\ are 


ir.It CENT OP Tin: KATl IJfUS (>F ITlMJr-sriToi.L 
Forki<;\-iu>i[\. 

Tl.e general impressions about a city ami the actual facts about it 
ai c often very different. The general .impression about Winchester 
* (hat it is a residential suburb. That is true, hut it is only part of 
tae truth. It is also true that in Winchester there arc quite a number 
of industries. There is a tannery, a laundry, a marble factory- a 
gelatin and glue factory, a watch-hands factory. IWnles. tl.erq are* 
>. tones for making felt, felt wheels, petticoats, leather machinery?* 
ami spindles. 1 Ins jneans that a considernble proportion of the pop- 
, illation c< an prises working people whose children attend the public 
wliools,. Moreover, the parents-of a large number of public-school 
children are foreign-horn. In 1910 forty per cent of the fathers of 
public-school children in Winchester were foreign-horn. Nineteen 
countries were reprcscnted-Anstria, Brazil, Canada. Denmark, Eng- 
Jajjd, I‘ inland, I< ranee, Germany, India, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Inland, Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Sweden, rind .the West 
Indies. Of the parents of children in. the Chapin Schqol 84 per 
ceht were foreign-born, and 49 per cent of the parents of children in 
tlie Kumford School were foreign-born. Thirty-two per cent of the 
parents of children in the Gifford School, 28 per cent in the Wash-' 
mgton School, 89 per cent in the Prince School, 37 per cent in the 
AiadleighSchool, and 87 per cent in the high school were foreign- 
born. (See following table.). ** . . 
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b 

Distribution of birthplaces of male parents or guardians of children in Win- 
chester schools, Map, 1926 2 
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i \> counted ojuro and assigned lo school ntlomUH by ofdost cbihi. 
^>, ; ,m| s, Uussia T, Germany 7>, Ihonnark I. Norway IVamv J, 


i, Austria L\ India 1, Mexico 1, PorUi^al 1, Poland 1, Brazil 1 # 

This largo percentage of public-school children having foreign- 
horn parents means that the educational problem is far more difficult 
than fornuHy. It means that the sehbolinust really be the “melt- 
ing pot ” onall these diverse elements. /Tt means that it is impera- 
tive that Winchester erect the best type of modem school building, 
which shall serve as a social center, and which shall give the children 
the opportunity to develop the particular talents which alt- these . 
different* nationalities bring to America, Certainly if the Muhin 
city makes it necessary to provide pla^founds, shops, and science 
laboratories for American children, it makes it even more important 
to provide spell facilities t|pr children of the foreign born, since the 
crowded conditions under which fh« latter live are such that public 
playgrounds are absolutely essential if they are to get the whole- 
some exercise necessary for •every growing child. Again, because of 
the limited income of tlveir families, these children have, as * gen- 
eral rule, far less opportunity than tho American child to develops 
their. gifts in handwork, music, drawing, and science. ^ 
s. There are organizations in Winchester- devoted to Americanization; 
work, but apparently there is little realization of the fact that the 

best Americanization work that could be done would be to erect 

.. — 

modern school buildings iu Which children could be wholesomely 
occupied all day, and which parents coufd use in the evening as social 
centers. 




* It is -obvious from tho foregoing that in developing a builtliftg 
program Winchester has much to do to make up Wi lost time, and 
also prepare for the future in giving its children the best typo of 
modem educational opportunity. ,In order to plan a building pro- 
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<ji«iui wisely and v\ ith duo regard to economy, it is necessary to obtain 
answers to the following questions (1) What is the present school 
population? (2) What is the enrollment in the public schools? 
( ; 1) lias there been an increase in enrollment 'in the past five years? 
(*) In what part of the city is the increase in the future likely to 
, (*) In order to eliminate present congestion and also fo 

provide for future growth, how many and what kind of new build- 
ing" should be erected and in what parts of the-city? (<j) Whut 
appropriation, is ueebssary to carry out an adequate budding 
piogram K 

SCHOOL I'.MMI.UlK.vr, 

f. 

<*>n October 30, 11)10, there were 1,(102 children' enrolled in the 
pnidic schools. Of this number, 1,312 were in the elementary schools. 
Fi 'C yeuajj before (Oct, 30, 1914) there were 1,847 children, of whom 
lv^*! wore in elementary schools. In other words, there I hits been 
a decrease of 185 dhildrenm all the schools and 159 in the elementary 
schools alone. Obviously, then, congestion is not the chief problem 
in a building program for Winchester. In fact, as will be seen from 
tlm following table, there' arc four more classrooms than there are. 
classes, in the public schools. The problem tp be solved in planning 
• a budding program for Winchester j s to provide school, buildings 
with modern facilities for all the children ‘arid buildings -o arranged 
as to' make possible a more economical organization of the schools. 

'I In- situation respecting enrollment and distribution among the 

schools of thirty for the period 19U- 19151 is shown in the following 
table ’ ' 

Puhih-sehool. enrollment by sellouts. /.'»/{ and tl))9— Capacity of school build- 
% n\(js; uunlU'r nf regular elux.srwuu,- munly >' of classroom* required 


Names of schools. 


1. f’hnpin f. . 

2 . f.lllMtV. 

3. Hhiiltini 

4 S 

«*>. Rum ford 

W^jtbinsri on 

I }?ynm 

8. ^ndleigh,.. 

9. IJrlnftc..,.. ...... 


Total oltvmoiitapv. 
High school . . , 


OrSmi total . 
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5- 4 
1-4 
1-4 
1-5 
PA 

6- 8 
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80 

100 

lfrO 

100 

S‘j0 

} 200 

200 
151 
78 
55 
' 153 
140 
173. 
333 

, 152 
# 

220 
132 
01 
01 
116 
117 ' 
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- 29. 
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1.640 


1,342 

—159 

41 

37 

1 

33 
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* * 

■340 

320 

- 20 > 



19 

l 



1,847 

Km 

-185 




^52 

10 


1 Kindergarten *nd grades l to 6. 
* Also i shop apd i aewini 


* ajso i snoptynl I sewing oom. 

9 On* less than the number required. 

f 

MM 


* Uso 3 special rooms 

•Also 3 special teachers. 
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T TOO MANY SMALL BUILDINGS. 

«k* , 

At the present time Winchester, like many other New England 
cities, is -handicapped by. having too many small buildings. This 
means“greater cost of upkeep, as well as of initial outlay; also fewer 
modern facilities for the children. In a large school with many chil- 
dren a community can afford to give a greater variety of facilities. 
For example., a school of 1,200 pupils can afford such facilities as a 4 
• auditorium, shops, •gymnasium, swimming pool, library, etc., whereas 
if the children were housed in two school buildings with separate 
sites, equipment, teaching force, and janitorial service, the total ex- 
pense of upkeep would obviously be much greater. In other w’ords, 
the city ha£ something to learn from the country in the matter of 
both the social and financial advantages of the consolidated school. 
As a matter of fact, Winchester has just about enough children in 
- the public elementary schools to make one good-sized school; owing 
to local sentiment and local conditions, however, it will probably be 
rifcressary to have at least three — on^ for the “west side, one for the 
east side, and one for the north end. 

TWO METHODS OF MEETING TIIE BUILDING SITUATION. 

- • 

Evidently, to provide for increase in enrollment, and also to provide 
the modern school facilities in which Winchester is so sadly 'lacking, 
. especially in view of the fact that it has done nothing in the way of 
, school building for nearly 20 years, will involve considerable expense 
and carcfiil planning. There are tyr 0 methods by which the program 
can be worked out. i 

The first method would attempt do solve the situation by the usual 
procedure of adding classrooms or new buildings without changing 
the traditional school organization*. All children would be expected 
to be in school seats at the same time, and if provision w ere made for 
special activities, such as shops or cooking rooms, the classrooms 
would remain vacant when such facilities were in use. If such* 
special" facilities were provided, therefore, they would have to be in 

addition to a* cl ass room for every class. 

* % * 

0 

THE WORK -STUDY -PrfAY PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

' * ^ 1^^ 

A second possible method of solving the building problem of Win* 
Chester is what is commonly known as the work-study-play plan, 
. now in operation in some 30 or 40 cities in the country. This plan 
developed in an attempt to solve the peculiar .school problems cre- 
ated by the modem city. It grew out of a recognition of the fact 
that, as in the case in Winchester, the grow th of cities makes the edu* 

* * 'V ic* • i . 

' ■ ■ . ' 

‘ ^ ^ , * ; . . ‘ >■ 
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rational problem f?r inore difficult than formerly— in fact,' has cre- 
a new sc ^°ol problem. The plan represents an attempt to meet 
these new conditions and to make it practicable, both administra- 
tively and financially, for school administrators to provide not only 
classroom accommodations but also such modern educational facili- 
t'os, as gymnasiums, auditoriums, shops, and laboratories, where chik 
men may be kept wholesomely occupied in study and work a$d plav. 

I lie following is a description of the plan taken from Bureau of Ed- 
ucation bulletin, 1919, No. 50, part 1: The Public School System of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Briefly, the plan Is this: A school is divided into two parts, each having the 
same number of classes, and each containing all (lie eight or nine grades The 

!n To on Whk ? " iU CaU tlH ‘ “ A Sdlool >” to school in the morning, 

; • ’ * , 8 - 30, and Koes t0 classrooms for academic work. While this school is In 
t he 'classrooms, lt obviously can not use any of the special facilities; therefore 
the oUier school-** B School "-goes to the special activities, one-third to the 
.mditpiiuni, one-third to the playground, and one-tliinl is divided among such 
activities as the slTops, laboratories, drawing, and Inusic studies. At the end of 
one of two periods— that is, when the first group of children has remained 
according to the judgment oftlie school authorities, in school seats as long as 
-s goo<l for them at one time-the A School goes to the playground, auditorium, 
.•md other special facilities, while Urn It School goes to the classroom. 

nder this reorganization on the work-study-play plan all the children would 
, not only the Sllnie a,no " nt of time for reading, writing, arithmetic, £eog- 
raphy, and history, as formerly-210 minutes-but also 50 minutes of play 
may day, 50 fuinutes a day of auditorium, and 50 minutes a day’ of sliopwork 
every day in the week for a third of the year; science every day for a third *of 
the year, and drawing or music every day for a third of the year. , * 

* Wie following table gives a possible program for the "A School” It will 
be recalled that there are 12 classes Jn this ‘‘A School,*’ ’Which are divided 
into 5 divisions of 4 classes each: Division 1, upper grades; division 2, interme- 
diate grades; division 3, primary grades. 

i ** 

The " A School.” s 


School hours. 

- Regular act 1 vijfics . 

Special activities. 

AcAdcmie Instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play and physical 
training. 

Cooking, shop, 
science, etc* 

$.30- 9.20 

Arithmetic— Divisions 1, 



-* 

9.20-10.10 

3. 

Language— Divisions 1,2, 

A 



io. m-n.oo 

8. 

4 

Division 1 


Division 2. 

11.00-12.00 
12.00- 1.00 

Reeling— Divisions 1, 2, 

Entire "'Aichool” 

i MV iMUil O* t 

at luncheon. 

1.00- 1.50 

a"’ 1 , Keograpliy- 




■ 1.50-2.40 

2.40- 3 % 30 

Divisions 1, 2, 3. 


Division^.,. 

Division 2 

* < w 

Division 1. 



division 

Division 3 

Division 1. 



4 
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Thr “ H School ^ — 



Regular activities. 

Spceial activities. 

School hours. 

Academic instruction. 

1 , , . • 1 Play and phvsiral 

| *An indium. 

Y : 

Ct*oli ini/. - o, j : 
Svit’iK**, i-iv 

S.30- 0.20. 
< 9.20-10. 10 
in i n- 1 1 nil 

hi\idmi 2 | Pi. hioii 3 1 

t * . -imhiun 3... Pi'< uduti 2 

j hni^ien l 

j 1 ‘h 1. 

Ari'hntci ic— V'hhi'Hi'; 1 , 
2. a. 



IU. I 1 l . LSJ 

2 1 <XJ 

L *! 

1 

12.10- l.ilO 
t.no- i. r ,o 

1. SO- 2. 10 

3. 

i 

; Ki“]di:i^ - Hr i'i i:'.< 1 , 2, 

-Kn f ir« “ It SeheeP' at htnohruii. 

‘ he i 1 hi' bmfs :: 

! h|\ 'eon 2. 

1 

1 

o iA_ j *tn 

j TIN lory :iP'l — 

j Du blotl:. 1 . 2. 2- 

% 

* 

X, itr vv 

! V 




* , 

* 

This prnirrnnt ivpreswi*.; a <-h: 
portant points. In ih«* tirsi i-Ssi < **■ 
iu Class^(»oms al lie* <:i::ie min* 

iier,* in U'i* tradn i"U:i 1 uethnd in sev.-r.-d im- 
, it Itiv.iK- -.lit { lie * ll-pr'll Ilf V>;i'tli2 :rh ebnib efi 
ilHel letliic,' the e|ji s>l< u i! :is Jje Mle Vvheil Hie 

children iro 

to the :• H< !’i hii'i mb, s' 

1 ,. 1 ]!'.. :<lnl : d,i\ 21 unud. hi "! 1.* 

•r \v--nis. it a«* 

pUos in Hu* 

|>1 iM h','.* *1 j. m il | lie Jirb 

*. ipi* 1 m|| \\ 1 : 1 1 1 1 :i 1 1 ether pltldie 

■-s.ru.v : 

tions are nm : Unit the nmtipb 

nil faviiiH*^ all Th- luie'. 1 '«r < •\.iiu; >ie. 

It Is evident 

ihat "ttr t v.iii"i-n- nr i 

i..), \< made pttssjMe t>ee 

o'* Hie hmi 

that all ]*•< *jd»* 'hi m*t wi<h to 

n<h* at eXa'-Hv tin* snme thin 

* : e;i 11 «v; S'. ; 1 1 . d 

tlimiers :i I'i 

,• made : i : 1 i 1 :l 1 d , * t'» 

iifaiiy pi •■’?'!(* bei»*nw** one (h*i> 

."II iilll ev,. .’h 


olhvr’s neat when he* do 1 -: n ■ « t waul !<■ n**.* Jl ! h'*h*ls cun 

saixN !'f people f h -**: him 1 they ::re it"l nil: -m I la’ prill ipV •>(' n\«cr\ ,112 iv«*h 
ll i fop J ho exclusive ii<e of u siimde imlix*idual *1 • i i*mic lh» % *1 1 * year. <>n 
the other hand the jihIiIm—*--);ouI >,vMi*ui has been run on -On* principle *d 
reserving a sent fur o:m1i ‘'hi).! » lurin'-' tin* wlnde year. AM < *1 * : ! < i r. *n Imvi' i « * b** 
In school snuts from S) i«> 12 n. in mid from 1 To fi p. m.: al! have i<» t:** heme i*» 
lunch in the sumo time! uml at !i uVloek nH are dismissed and turn*’,! nut to 

* There won hi, After nil. seem to tv no ir-md reason why the prirMple of eihor 
pnblh’-sctA hv ioi'-s. I. ,•*, nntliipie use of facilities nil tin* Him*. dumb] 

Mint apply to llu* si n-n- any reusmi why till children should bain ein.^ryoiji-j 

nt the snme thne. tun* nhy the ^nvinl Tm ilitje-s should be used only :t line 
tiou of the tiny . provided, of eour-e. that the children receive during, tin* 
day the rciiuired uiuoiini of n^nli-mic work. In fact, it is ditlieuli h» 

the problem of pro* Mine eunuch classroom* or playgrounds, or uuilito- 
rluniH fur tile mass of ehildnsj U ever to he met If nil children have to he 
in classrooms nt the same time, find If nil ehltdren have to pi ay nt i>m*e, >l*ov* 
oyer, there seems to he no pn»d reason fi;om an educational stnndj^dnt why chi.! 
dren should nil have to do the same thing at the same time. 


FIUNC1PLE OF MULTIPLE VSK MAKPS MOliKRN EDfCATtONAt. FAfTI.rwniS FINANCI At t.Y 
* ? ’ rBACTlCARtX. 

;; ; Fortunately, however, If the principle of multiple use Is , applied to public- 
school' facilities, it is possible tq provide not only adequate classroom accom- 
modations bt^plso auditoriums, gymnasiums/ and shops for the mass of ehll- 
S/'dron. In fa<^ acconiuiodnflona may fcow^rovlded in all facilities! .If they at^s 
fe in ufce constantly by alternating groups, at lew cost than regular classrooms 
{ alone may be provided on the basis of, a reserved seat for every child. For ex- 
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ji niple. In n 24-c'lass sc-hocl, limin' the traditional-plan. 24 classrooms 'are needed 
in addition to nil the other special facilities. Under the work-study-play 
ni.in only 12 classromns .are ncedi-d. The elnssroom, however, la the most ex- 
pensive unit In the school, therefore shire only hulf the usual number of class- 
"""" s Is need.d.J. e.. classroom* inji 2-1-rinss 'school, the cost of the remainder 
is released for all the other spi-'Ial facilities. 

Kl.EX 1B1J.1TY OF THE PROOR.UT. 

A program b:mcd upmi 1 !«- imihiph? ust of fm/Hities not onlv makes possible- 
iiu "b.' ,n educational adv ant:i«r.s mr the cbiMrmi but It also makes it possible 
hi liavc a flexible proghun. A Mrtdy of dm different typts of , those -school!: In 
.iinvtviit parts Of the e..ii!ip^|,owf*- that it Is ptK<ible for a community to 
. i * b i pt the program m hsf particular -riectls. For example, it is possible to 
4».-raiUf to have the school bruin at 8.W, SAT*, or U ;*. m. f 0 r any utherU.our 
'!*’ sn, ‘ l1 ' ' <>r ’ b.'ujiK at 8.:ti» mol rrrinin parents object to having' 

:!:cir children leave for school so early, it is Visible to put those children In 
;! •* **i; School,” which begins the day with speck, t MCthiiics; in \h\$ ril se the 
• -ddivu ran omit the play i*>rM In,,,, k.3o to p-n ;t ml arrive «t m-IuhjI at 020.' 
:, ~ ;lln * I,,UMV |mr *‘ l,!s *" vfer Uj their children take special mtisie lessons 
nor school. It often hapiK'iis that imum work *, relaying after school i„t er- 
with these lessons, Ttuier the work-Mudy-play phni it is p. Millie to put 
" :i ' h vhiklren In the "A School” and let them omit tlm plav peri.nl o r the 
: ,|i!MriU111 m th0 ^neniouii from 2.40 to p. m. There is, of curse, no 
'*• * MI ' ' vhy clliMrvi > .should not he given credit fur these out-obscbool activities 
i '■* desired. Again, a child who i< backward itf » special suM.-rt, sueh a§ 
‘Mimetic, find is being held bark in a cn.de brcSuse he can not mLu'r that 
'li’d^-t, can double up in arithmetic for a number of weeks by ominmg the 
auditorium period until be has ru tide up the work and is ready %o g 0 on'vvith 
'''' :fr, *' ln - As for tIie activities, eacti (Vumuniity and each section of 

i!"* i*it> eju have the special facilities which the school umliot’ities and parents 
be -.re. 

Tin: sriioot. takes over tiik stiieet tiwk of the cnti.o, 

A a 

A- lias been pointed out, one of the most undolndde elements in tin? life of 
’ 1 '‘ hiltlmi is MIV <d kfe in whirl, they have hitherto s|h>m . MI hirg« a part * 
*4 Hair time. f I he average city Prhool Is Id session about ISO days In the year 
I itw means that even though till the children attended the entire time, they 
'\'"iid still be out Of school 185 days In the year. Obviously, beta use of (lie 
€ ' ,,: 'Hi Inns of modern city lib* ii is necessary that the scIuh.I take over some of 
tb*' 1 line now slant by the child on tlu* city streets, especially the. school year. 

present if 10 hours of the 24 ure allowed -for sltN’p, and 0 for meuis and 
l*.me duties, Uiere still remains S hours to 1 k> accounted for. Even if the chib 
,, ; v “ W0PP ln ^h.K)l 5 hours every day there would still be 3 hours left, and 
i,; is w ? 11 kn " wn tbos ** art* spent on the city streets and not always to 

i lie- child’s advantage. At least one or two of these should be taken over by 
the school, aud wholesome activity in work nnd piny provided. 

The work-study play plan does this by lengthening the school day an hour 
«r more as each community ii»ay desire, and by offering to the children the 
wholesome uetivlty In sfcoi*i mid laboratories und on the playgrounds, which is 
h> essential for 4 Item. It should be borne In ndnd, however, that . tills length- 4 
cuing of the &hool day does not necessarily lengthen the nurnhef 2 of teaching^- 
hours of ntiy -'toucher. It is necessary that- she be around tho^ building' glx ^ 
i:om*s, but she need not teach inure than five hoijrs. 
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Hon* tliis plan caiW>o adn ptcrt to the school needs of Winchester will 
be explained in the discussion that follows. . • 

# 

A 1UII.D1XC I'KOCIiAM. 

I'll rec alternative plans arc offered in the folio wing *ttr*cm-i<>n. 1 n 
all three ])lans the aim has been to give to all children, whether in 
elementary' schools or junior lii <rli schools, modern School . advan- 
tages — playgrounds, auditoriums, shops, and laboratories. The dif- 
ference in the plans is that Plan 1 is based upon the civet ion of M\o 
combination elementary and junior 1 ligli school buildings (west side 
arid north end), and one (V-grade-schonl (east side). Plan 11 is based 
upon the erection of one separate junior’ high school (west side) 
•and one combination elementary and junior high school (n<Vlh end) 
arid two G-grade ><*hools (ca.-l and west sides): while. Plan 111 is 
based upon the erection of one separate junior high school (west 
side) and three (‘-grade school' 5 (ea-t side, west side, and north end). 
The cost of the buildings and the mynher of teachers required under 
each plan are given on the basis both of the work -study* pi ay plan 
of organization and of the traditional plan of school organization. 


1* IAN r. " 

| l>!is*'<) on 1i;rvinK tut* o«ir.l.iu;ip'*n olrtiH nt;iry nml j'lidor Midi M-lim-ls] 

1. IVvMt side . — Kroct a new -clmol 1 mil ding on the we-t >ide. Make 
it a combination elementary ami junior high school? House in it the 
pupils from Wyman. Prince, Mystic, the seventh and eighth graces 
from Wadlcigh, and the children of the first year* of high school 
who reside on the cast and .west side-, thus constituting the ninth 
grade of this junior high school. The enrollment would then he as 
follows: ’ 

AVvinau NMljuol , 1-‘ — - — 11-1 

* • • .t i 

Prince (minus tin* sevoiftli prude) NS 

'Mystic Seluiol ti| . 

Seventh and eiphlli pmdws, Wadlcipli and Frinei* — . 

First grade in liipb mIioo! r Ul*l h 

Tolftl (making 10 classes) i 7.‘17 

Make this a 24-class school, thus allowing fn£^Pk>wtli of 5 classes 
pr 200 pupils. tjuler the work-study play plan the building would 
contain 12 classrooms and a’ kindergarten, an auditorium and gym* 
nasiwn (and swimming pool, if desired), 2 shops for boys, 2 sh^ps-r— 
for girls, 2 science laboratories, 1 drawing room, 1 music room— 21 
units'^ At a cost of $16,000 per classroom unit, this would make 
*$330,000. Under the traditional plan’of school organization, 33 units 
^fWould be needed, which would bring the cost to $528,000. 
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2. North eruL — Erect a new building at the north end, to be a com- 
bination elementary and junior high school. The pupils from Wash- 
ington. Chapin, and Ihimford Schools should b? housed in this 
'building, fife enrollment would tlign be as follows (nor including 
seventh Ihid eighth grade students who now go 'to Wadleigh and 
.Prince. r J hose pupils should be included in the nuipber to attend 
tin* new schriol, Imt \t was impossible to include them, as it was not 


l>< >'sil»lo to <rot the number in Wadleigh wlio came 
cr.'l) : , • ' 

from the* north 

( liapin S< '1 u M'l 


Pupil*. 

W;isliin^ r lon 



Uumfnnl.l 

• 


% 

Tn|;il ( lunUimr 12 




Make* this into an 1^-dass school, allowing for a growth of at least 
*■ ' l:uses. This would necessitate a building of i) classrooms ambl 
kindergarten, 1 diop foy girls. 1 *Tor boys, 1 science laboratory, 1 
<Ii awing room, 1 music room, an auditorium, and a iryntnasium — 15 
nmK r J his would’ cost approximately fciMOj'w'io. T"nd(*r t*he tradi- 
tional type .of school organisation. LM units would be needed, which 
wmdd bring tin* cost to s:Xl2H)o. ^ 

• — ( .niwdidatc Highland, (ijflnrd. and the sixth grade 

in Wndloigji.inlo a six-grade school on the cast side. The enrollment 
wiihl then be as follows;: ’*■ 

rnpiK. 

Wadlci^li -railed , ; 

lliirlilainl m 

jmff.nl 

Total tninkinaiT rla^sos) _ 275 

Tbe cnrollmcnt in this school is apt likely to increase, as it is in a 
part of the city that l> not growing. This school could he made into 
an s;. Hass School. A\ ndlcigh has S classroom*-’. 2 shops, and o room 
*f<>r play or foy allot her. shop in the basement. Kour of the rooms 
could be used as rlas$m>ins, 1 a$ a nature-study room. 1 as a drawing 
ami music room; & could be turned into an auditorium, and the attic 
muld he made into a.gymnasium. which, with the piny space* down- 
stairs, could give enough indoor play space. The outdoor play- 
ground space is too small, hut it is large chough for one-sixth of 
tin 1 school to play in at one time, ns would he necessary under the 
wnrk-study-pky plan. f * " 

^As there is not enough space in \he Wadleigh School for the 
kindergarten children, and as it is important to continue to use the 
Gifford -School, it i^ suggested Uiat two rooms in Gifford be used for. 
the kindergarten, and the other two rooms/or additionol shops whea ; 
considered desirable. ,-.Y * * Y, 
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The cost of changes and additional etpii pint lit would approximate 
$r>.000. Under the traditional plan of school organization, two unit- 
pins ;i 1 1 auditorium and a gyuniasiurft would be needed. This won!-! 
necessitate using Clifford us an annex, or cutting out the^e ;u-t'i\itn 
The cost of reconstruction in either school would be the same, s.V* * 1 2 * ■. 
But the cost of overhead would be greater. 


Sum inani oj t'trtfs tn ;</ tlu 1 — I’htn I. 

* \ ;i ! : ■ til- fl ■ ’J |*'-* * IV ; Cli'I'T ' : l : :l I ■ ■ ■ : 1 ; '*. \! 

hiiiMnus. ■ ' , ; . , 

* \ ' ' h N ;*rt* 1 1 ! i 

■ * .. • l = , rt ' • : . ■! . i ' : ..f l : 

■ I ■;. | till. : , I*-! 

1 . Ncw.crh'v,! I u) J\ i !a ■ i** : ’ 1 ;.- 

WM 4 ^W. ^ i ■'*.>'» ■ -1 .« «' ■ 

2. Nfo* S'*tiu*<1 tmilJim: at twrCi <::■), i- .r t' 

clan’s I'! - 'I : 1> *i ; 

3. Uf<-":’.'rntKkip ol W'vll'-uh ■ ’ . 1 w * ■ ' 

Tut.ii: : ■'I -'*'" 1 *■»' 

*' T 1 1 1 ' -Iv-i' !i‘ * l u I.* ihftv < ■ *i \ ? !■': il< uu-l \t>. 


Among plans for building programs which have been suggest >*.d at 
various times for t ho Winchester schools, the pruposd ha- « ^ 
made that a separate building for the junior high school be erect ni. 
Plans IT and III show how this can be dune, lirst (Plan 11 ) on tie* 
bttsis of having a separate junior high -clmol for cum and v.* t - i.> 
children, and a combination elementary and junior high o iend lor 
the north end; and second (Flan III), on the basis ol lyAing one 
junior high school formal! children ill* the city and three six grade 
schools. 

Plan II would then involve erecting the following buildings: 

1. IJY*f */V/r.™'An elementary school to accommodate the elemen- 
tary school pupils from Wyman. Mystic, and Prince (minus the 
seventh grade), 21W fAtpilsvor * clashes. A building should lie erected 
to accommodate at least 10 classes, go ns to allow for growth. This 
would mean a building, under the work-study- play plan. -of o class- 
rooms and a kindergarten. 4 special rooms, an auditorium, and a 
gymnasium, 10 units, $100 /too, I tuler the traditional plan, in du~s- 
jooiiis' would lie needed, making 14 units; cost, $24d,<KX). 

2. A junior high school on the west side to accommodate the sov- 
entln jeighth, and ninth grades from the ; east and west sides. Mi 

. pupilfi^r P2 eliissctff It would-be necessary to erect a building to 
ftceomrr^odnte at least lb classes. This would require under the wmk- 
study^play plan, 8 classrooms ami 8 special rooms, 16 units, $2nfl,(KK). 
"Under the traditional plan it \yoidd require 24 units, $684,000, 
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# 

•h .\orth end. — Rrect a combination elementary and junior high 
;i !im >1. as per IMan I. ^ 

!.. — Keconstnict Wadleigh into a six-grade school. : w per 

I U I. 

! ! i " total cost' of a building program under IMan II would bo as 


f f*n fir»^i< <,f ot >r ft*r i: rtt tr junior hiffh srfi-tn! c]>*l uvv 

> uuthnfOi'iH t lm< nturif tft 'l imiii ^cliool — fitm H. 



i. l.tvrt a it L'lado .school on tlie \w<\ side. as per IMan l. 

hrrri a G-grado s* I « « >: > 1 uii the east side, as recommended in 
Plan* I ;>rtd 1 1 ; cost, $:»,()( hi. 

Kreot a H-grado school in the north end. Chapin, 220; Wadiing- 
t'M s . 117: H i mi lord. I HI: total. I-VI. or I'd classes. Make this into a 
i 1 * I i'.s -elioul. This Mould ne e sitate having a building of S class- 
Pu in- and a kindergarten, I shop for girls, 1 for boys, 1* nature- 
Mudy room. 1 drui'-ing room. 1 music room, an auditorium juid > 

gvmiiasinm. 14 units. This would cost approximately $224.' NM). 

I nder the traditional type of school organization 22 units ‘would he 
needed, which would bring tin* cost to $.M52 ,000. 

I Kivet a junior hi«h school to accomiYiodate pll seventh, eighth, 
an* I ninth grades in the city. 

It would then h* necessary to met a junior high school to accom- 
modate is id asses, thus allowing for a growth of 6 classes. This 
would require 1> dassrooms-’and * special* rooms, 17 units, *272,000. 
Tinier the traditional [dan it would require 2G units; $4*16,000. * 
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Summary of costs an<T capacity ok basis of one junior hiyh school and three 
, six-grade schools — Plan III . 


‘ Fundings. 

l* tuler the worU-study-play 
■ plan* 

Under the traditional plan. 

Nuni- 
her of 
unit*. 

Tost. * 

Number 

of 

rhemes. 

■ 1 

Num- 
ber of 
unit*. 

i » 

Coct. 

Number 

i.r 

fl.l -N. 

1 . Six-L’ii'Ir rfho^l on tlto wovj ? i,io . . , j 

10 

$ 1 * 1 . non 

10 

15 

$ 2 If),O 0 o 

10 

3 . Six-era.!* <rtionI at nnrthpr.il. . • i 

Pi 

221 

272 , OW 

}C, 1 

; >t ' 


* ft 

4 . Junior hiKn M-huul 1 

17 

is I 


J r < 

IS 

Total.; 1 

41 i 

0 * 1,000 | 

52 j 

13 i 

j l,tn:i,uuo j 

S'* 


< o.MlWttlMiNul* rtt-'is CNbKIL I i ! K Ml Ki t. H.\NH. 

** 

It will he scon from tin.* foregoing that under llu* work-sludv-plav 
plan, Plan I would cost 85S!.d(io. as :u*ein>t S<;OUK>0 under Plan II 
or III, a dilTercnee of $ s, UM)0. rmler the traditional type of school - 
organization l*l;;n I would cost 8!>17,(Xn>, a?! against $l,Oi:i'o(H) under 
Plan II or II L a difl’eremV of sjW>,000. 

Plans II ami III co>t the xime, the difference boi n tliat the junior 
high school umlcr Plan III would he larger ami the six-grade school 
at the north end smaller than under Plan IT. f 

Let Us now consider the number of teachers required under those 
plan's/ . * *A 

M c m i-i.u oi ti AiaiKKs iii:ynuu>. 


According, to the HMD., annual school report oil Winchester, there 
were 33 teachers in the elementary school ami P principals, total 12; H 
in the hi^rh school, V) teachers and 1 principal; and in addition, 3 
special teachers, making a grand total in the teaching force of G5. 

In the building progruih as suggested the number of elementary 
teachers required on thg basis of the present number of classes would 
be as follows: In Plan I, under the work-study-play plan, 47 tiddl- 
ers, or 5 more than at present employed. Under the traditional 
plati, at teachers, or 15 more than at present employed. , 

, In Plans II and III under the work-stmly-pluy plan, 51 teachers ] 
.would be needed, /. r,, 12 more than are now employed; under the I 
traditional plan* 58, or 1C more than at present employed. (See fol- 
lowing table.) 

Furthermore, it should l>c noted that not only are more teachers 
needed under the traditional plan, but even under such circumstances 
special teachers of drawing, music, nature study, auditorium, and 
play are not included. If these special. teachers were included, as 
they, are* in the estimate under, the work-stuc^-play plan, it would 
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* ^ 

Teachers required under the traditional orpattizHf ion— Plans U and 71 f. 


Schoola, 


| R^ilar 1 Kprcial | ) Hay j . 

‘ fOiH-liMM. t^y livrj-.'- ( J l , m . loiit-hcrs. ' To, '‘ 

. P’Ul 1 1* i*. I | 


1. Klemrntarr srITool, wost sitlo/ 

^ Junior high Mihud. west tide 

3. Klcmmitury uud Jiuuor luuh icliool. north end. 

4. ilfK'ihiiui, etc.. 


i: ( 
|. 


2 


Teachers required. 
TriucIpaJs required 


Tola! teaching forco . 


1 This docs jjot inclutie 'u*o<*;:ii nm-lior.t mu, mu- W, rnr-irr • i:Jv. . v. .. ;i , j - , 

If au average salary # oi* $1,200 is allowed foi* tiu'sv teurlu-i*s, (in- 
cost of till' dillinviu phtiM in turni- of additional teachers can k- 
stated as follows (m-i: To I lowing table ) : 

Plan I would require under the work-.-tudy-plav plan live exlm 
teachers, at it cost of Sf;,ono. 

Plan 1 would require under the traditional plan If* extra teachers, 

* at a com of £ is,' 'i to. 

Plan- IJ and III wwidd require under (In'; wnrk-study-pluv plan 
12 extra ; 1 1 accost of $1*1, *1*10. 

Plans II and 11! require under the traditional plan 10 - 

. extra fr;u le*i>\ ;i{ ,i rn.-l of 

Nutnbei* Of teacher* rrjjmud tnt<J r^dwntc of coat nf itx-rrtt-<c under trork-sl u<hj~ 
pfrip /'/ha uvd undey truditiunal yd <m of school oryunizution. 


riaDi. 


Tbn I.., 

Pittas II and II f. 


On [cr \vjrk-*u uhv-phy 
p!an.^ 


Under irAdiiional plau. 


Miiuh special HMrherc of 
amiiitirium, phy, mtnir, I Wlth v apoctal teacher:, 
lira.' i:ip, tm :ire study. 


Toch- 
ers. i 

LioeocW* 

, e\or 
i.JlKSCllt 

' num- 
U‘r. 

/ 

Ml 

i 

, A 
- 12 


Cost at f 
avi-r.igo 
snUrv 
otSl.-jHl 
pfr y^r 
per 

anchor. 


W.ono 

U.4JKI 


T«ieh- 

ers 


llnro'ftipj 

o\j'A I Cost !lt 
present 1 average 


ntnn- 
t>cr of 
touih- 

m. 


sn hrv of 
51,3*1 per 
teacher 


-■15 $l'*,«00 

it* j_ iy, 2fjq 


Teach* 

In* 

Co.-iL 

era. ' 

crease. 1 

i * 

to 

23 

$27,600 

74 

32 

I 

3-1,400 

[ 


y i, CONCLUHION, 

It is obvious from the foregoing that PlairT (providing for two 
combination elementary and junior high schools) under the work- 
study-play plan of school organization is the most economical plan, 
• both with rega-rd to initial costs and number of teachers required 5 
but any/one of the three plans under the work-study-play plan is more 
; econonr 1 ' " * ‘ ■ 


■ - . 
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(ion. For example, the # highest cost for building Under the work- 
stiidy-play plan is $061,000, while the lowest cost under the traditional 
plan is $017,000. 

Moreover, in regard to teachers, Plan I would 'require, under the- 
uork-study-phiy plan 5 extra touchers; under the traditional plan, 
l.> extra teachers. Plan IT. or 111 would require under the work- 
du-iv-play.plnn 12 extra teachers, while under the traditional plan it 
Nun Id require 10. 


r.coNnM y not tih: xt • r iMi-nrr'.M c<>Nsuu;RATrey. # * * 

J hiwever. economy is not the most important consideration. The 
rxM'iitial point is that all tlu* children in Winchester's schools should * 
•i.oc the U»st modern school, equipment in the way of playgrounds, 

:«’i' i .tori urns, laboratories, shops, and drawing rooms, and the oypor- 
tinJttf to th<in. The chid' drawback to the traditional type of 
•'■hool organ! /.at ion is not that it is more expensive titan the work- 
'(iid\*-|)lay plan, t&it rather that, oven when shops and playgrounds 
;uid laboratories are provided in the traditional school, the program 
^ inllexihie that it is impossible for all the children to got the 
i.jjp.niunity for work and play in the shops and playgrounds every 
day. U is inipo^ihlc to give every child in salami \\ well-balanced 
am of work and study and play every day unless the principle 
t»l multiple use of facilities is applied to children's activities, us it 
is m the activities of adults* 
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Chapter III. 

THE WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


tV'NTENTS. — 1. In the klmlcrcftrtrns ; rcfurilntlon rcdnenl ; nn Introduction to orpunlzed 
cducnlion : linblt fornmflnn; oral oouvrrsutlniis ; methods employed; need of ^urpoM ful 
work; how to realize Impor^nt aims; rolntkin between kindi’fpnrtoc amt first 

prnde; reeommctidaflonn. 2., In the primary prudes; ft atom I tip In first prude; ora! Inn- 
puupe; preparation needed by toucher; music; phonies ; pymnastlo exen-iscy : arithmetic: 
•rendinp; overcrowded propram; housekeeping In first grade; a rainy day in second ami 
third gtndcs; gardening; conclusion*, * 


% i. in the Kindergartens. 

There arc five elementary schools in "Winchester, only two having 
kindergartens. While 80 children receive one extra year's instruction 
in these kindergartens, approximately 120 children are denied this 
privilege. If kindergarten training has value, it should he available 
.to all the children of suitable age; if the kindergarten has no place 
in puhlie-sehool .education, the taxpayer should not he asked to sup- 
port it. That Hie parents olhWinchester consider kindergarten 
training of value, and that they^ould send their children to the kiix- 
v d^rgarten if there were n sufficient number of is evidenced by the 
] fact that children from cultured homes ride on the street ear in order 
I to ntt<yul one kindergarten while children from the poorer partf^f the 
city walk over a mile to attend the Other kindergarten. This suggests 
the fact tliat the kindergarten appeals to all classy of children. s It 
does not exist for either extreme of society. In many progressive/ 
* school systems it has been incorporated as nn integral part of puljUcr. 
education. ‘ % - ^ 

The inclusion of the kindergarten in systems of public education' 
is bnsed on the modern conception that education is a process of de- 
velopment rather than a system of mechanical^training, The im- 
pulses, instincts, and interests of the yourtg child form tlve basis of 
i' the coilrseHaf sttidy in the kindergarten rather than instruction from 
books whiA comes later in his schooll life. Ideas are necessary to 
■ 'understand ? books f^ideas are gained through the sensed, our -first 
V . ! teachers. The child gains skill -with 1 his hands by learning to use 
J;r; inany kinds of- material. His ear is trained throhjgh sohgs aful re- 
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spouse to thV piano in games and rhythmic activities. By niennflflh *. 
stories and oral conversation he enlarges his stock of ideas and in- 
creases Ills vocabulary; and in all these kindergarten activities he 
^ gaining power of attention* habits of obedience, practice in ex- 
pression, and ability to work in a group^Tlirough walks and cx- 
ntrsioHs, through pictures, stories, songs, and games his imagination 
\> quickened arjd his eyes are opened to the world about him. These 
interests and habits and skills are basic in all school work,. and thus 
the kindergarten, forms the transition from the home t<v t he organ- 
ized work of the school. - • 


Tin; kixdkrgautkx i;nu:rrs retardation. ' # * 

| Hie highest percentage of retaliation is in the fust grade in 
...schools all over the country. The natural inference is that children , 
rn the first grade have been plated* too quickly in a highly organized 
.dotation. In Buffalo, N. Y.. # su many children had to repeat the 
noi k <?f (he first grade llutt it was found necessary to remedy this 
rendition, and, as a result, kindergartens were opened in' all ele- 
mentary schools. 

1 A study of the effect of the kindergarten in lessoning the number 
of repeaters was niadc.l^ a committee, appointed In 1S>1 5, of the <, 
superintendents and school boards branch of the Michigan State. \ 
Teachers’ Assotbttion, reported by* llerry. In 19 towns without a 
kindergarten (lie percentage of repeaters, all gfadcs considered, was. 

-S.7 per cent greater than in the 75 towns having kindergartens; 
while in the first grade, taken by itself, the table shows that the per- 
centage of repeaters in the towns having no kindergartens exceeded 
the towns having the kindergarten by (>9,5 per cent. 

• A study of the quesHon^oes the kindergarten tend to prevent 
tiinlution? was made in each of. two schools of Louisville, Ky,, 1 ia* 
which there have been kindergartens fora period of years long enough 
to test the progress of the child from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. These studies involved an examination of the 
records of 959 children and lead^to the following conclusions:, 

> That the kindergarten tends to prevent retardation, that the 
kindergarten child is less liable to fail, and that kindergarton train- 
ing is' equal on the average to a gain of four or five mpnths of school 
life. 

TllK lUKI)EIt(MRTEK AS AN INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIZED EpUCATJjl)#. 


While the kindergarten helps to solve the* problem of Retardation, 

. this is not the primary reason for making it -a part of every school v 


1 An. rop»/bpard of < 
2.i01C°*-21- — 4 ;• 


Cy LpulaVlIlc, 
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system; there are values which do not lend themselves to statistical 
’ •formulation. The kindergarten is concerned with the spirit and 
content of education, and its object is to help the child live his lif^ 
to the full in the earlier stages of development, which are.recoguiziM 
as important years of the child's life. The way a child begins school 
is of great significance, aiul the kindergarten has proved its value as. 
the introduction to organized education. 1 

How do the kindergartens oi Winchester measure up in giving 
' children a basis for more organized work l 

* The problems of the two kindergarten teachers presented a dis-- 
* tinct contrast, because of the different types of homes fj*oin which 
thg children came. In this report Kindergarten 5 A will be lisvi! to 
designate tho kindergarten where the children conic from homes 
where there is a background of American culture. In Kindergarten 
B many of the children are from foreign homes, where opportunities 
for xVnicrican culture, arc nit) re limited. 

' p * *A 

ITARIT FORMATION IN THE WINCHESTER TC TN f > E K O A It Tl*'. N S . 




Habit formation, necessary part of the educational process. 
The child's education ^begins 'lcfng before lie enters school. The 
kindergarten builds upon the habits that have been formed in the 
-homes and supplements home training. The personal habits of the % 
children, in the kindergartens of Winchester were .-well estaldi.--i.eil, 
and* the ’kindergarten teachers .wore, alert to this aspect of training 
The. £ipdergarten .housekeeping was excellent; tlic children were 
neat and clean. Individual children were reminded to place the 
hand over. the mouth and turn aside the head when coughing. There 
w.as a supply of clean handkerchiefs in Kindergarten B, where th$ 
children came from the type of home that does not always supply 
this- needed article. The teachers were careful to see that the tdiil- ' 
dren were seated in chairs where their feet touched the floor, ami a 
full half hour was spent out of doors in supervised play in addition 
to walks ar\d excursions. 

Habits of courtesy were encouraged. One child noticed that 
another’s, shoe .string was untied, and offered to tie it and did it very 
.skillfully. One child was rebuked for shaking his head in assent to* 
the teacher’s question, and all the children wct*e reminded of tto 
courteous form of assent and dissent and the Use of the right hand 

• in shaking hands in greeting. One little child was corrected for 

* carelessly tearing his paper napkin at luncheon. 

' 'The informality of the life in the kindergarten gives rise to situa- 
tions through which the children learn .social behavior.* The chil* 
dren /were playing “ Musical Chairs, 1 ’ each child finding a chair 
when; the, music :stoppecL The children became ad) interested yn the- 
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game that they scrambled over the b&cks of the chairs, instead of 
marching around them. The “rales of the game” were then \ 
worked out by teacher and children, and followed faithfully. At 
another time in the morning some of the child'ren wished to play ' 
"lie game, while a second group \yas just as emphatic in wishing to 
play another. The teacher did not make the decision, but the cliil- 
•dreii were allowed to vote, ami the minority cheerfully yielded to the 
will oi the majority. In these ways the children were helping to 
work out the problem of government jti a group. and were learn- 
ing the necessity for rules, iiiMead of follow ing blindly an imposed 
procedure. 

in both .kindergartens there \v;m a spirit of cheerful obedience. | 
Directions were go.cn in aii niionnal manner, aild tlie ehihlren in 
i:'“in i ral gave gr>od attention. W hen one teacher wished to divide j 
the LTniip into a m w f format ion. sin* railed ig or 14 names in quick j 
.*i«‘*-rssion. 'I lie children had tlie ‘pnwer to wait until she had fin* 
idird. and then th"M* who>r names had been’ called passed quickly tS* 
another pari of the room. \ here was no elaborate marching with 
chairs to made lriun circle^ to tables. Neither were the children | 
dependent on the piano f<>r .-Mg mils. which soiiietimes makes kinder- j 
ifarle.u children unable to ropond to oral ditve lions whch they pass 
mi into the primary room. 

On one occasion the children talked too freely when they should 
haw been ready for work. It wits' 4 the teacher's skillful halulling of 
the situation i int secured- iittention, instead of a realization on* the 
children's «purt that u work ])eriod was beginning. Even little chil- 
dren ran develop habits of self-control, and there is often danger 
that children hull he dependent upon tin* ingenious devices of one 
type of touche) .* upon the mechanical regime of the formal type 
of teavher. Instead of acquiring a body of habits which are the basis 
for Self-control and whvhmav be carried with them through life. 

8U1WKCT MATT tilt OK ORAL O i.WKJtSATlONS. 

The subject "matter in the oral conversation periods in both kinder- 
gartens was chiefly alxiut birds and flowers. All subject matter 
should grow out of the immediate interests of the children. It w ? ns 
natural that in the late spring and in a suburban community like 
Winchester nature material should have been selected. Ia : both kin- 
dergartens the children liad been out walking, and actual experiences 
were the basis ^ far the conversation. * i 

In Kindergarten A the children gave evidence of an appreciation' 
of bird life .by freely giving suggestions of their own.'-The.song, 
“Pretty Fettle bluebird,” drew .-forth, the question from* one chila, ^ 

“ WHy Can’t we play it! ” and as the child asked the question h$rd' 

i f 1 V 
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arms began to sway unconsciously. She was chosen for the blue- 
bird, and David said. " We'll sihg the first part, because we're sitting 
in our chairs.*’ So tin* children sang to the bluebird, and the little 
imps that had been swaying unemwinusly as an expression of the 
child's real dramatic feefing moved freely, with the rhythm of the 
swiftly running feet as the child threw herself into tlie joyoi& 
activity, ’ ( 

The song rtf the bluebird ‘-uirgv-tid to ran* < liild Stevenson's verse, 

* birdie with a yellow bill," The ehildicn said the \cr>e with ev i- 
dent appreciation of the forbidden “ ain't" in the lijst line. Due 

little child remarked. *• 1 h said ‘.no t. l he teacher -aid, ^ ts : 

the littie bird didn't know how to talk, but- what would we say'" 
Anri tin* children said in an assured tone, “Aren't." I bw teacher did 
not destroy the playful rfuality of die Sievcunm veisc by changing it 
to a *ri aminatical I’orni. but when tin* ipiestioh of technical grammar 
did conn* up she bandied it with the irue art of teaching, through 
. interpreting tie* spirit of tin* pr»*!if. 

!' r l1ie next dav one of the rhijdivn brought hi* Stevenson's ('hild 
Darden of Verse*- to sehnul. and the teacher, read the children some 
of the poems, and they found the mu* tint said **A birdie with a 
yellow bill." They showed other poems, saying. " I bis is about the 
wind"; and another child said "Way over be.re it bdU about k Tin* 
little shadow/" Tins is the very best preparation for iirst -grade 
reading. The stories and poems ‘that the children beruna* familiar 
with in the kindergarten through oral language are seen by them 
in another form on the prinlerl page, and' they become interested in 
the symbols that say the*e same words that they know ami love so 

"•oil. • . . ; r 

! These two instances of The dratijai i/at.ion of the song of the blue- 
bird and the interpretation of the Stevenson poem illustrate the fact 
that these children, with a background of homes with I logics and 
mothers wbohell stories and gay poems, really appreciate the subject 
.mutter of the kindergarten. 

They were constantly .giving suggestion that enriched the pro- 
gram.' One child iiUrodiiood a garden game which he had learned 
in Snudny school, ami lie showctUpower of organization in choosing 
the children to play the game and in showing them how to play it. 
. lie’ gave {directions freyly to teacher and children alike. T\»r ex- 
ample (to teacher), ‘'You play the piano: that’s the way to make 
the sun ami rain/’ (To children, who were seeds) “Don't grow up 
■i so fast; seeds don't grow that way ! 

V These children brought material from home, liesides picture books. 

One child brought a clock face with hands that could be made to 
/ point to thff different hour* At tlie beginning of tlie morning circle 
f v :tl)is clock face had been placed with other treasures in the middle 

- - •- *y ; . , *• ‘ - ' . 

* 1 % * • 
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of llio ring, until the time should come to share with all the children 
what each child had brought from home. Nothing had been said 
:d">iut the dock, but when !l.W came, one little child slipped quickly 
into the center of the ring and made t ho hands point to t lie same 
hour a.i the real dock and -aid, u It's half past nine ! ” Telling time 
was then made the basis of discussion, and many children were able 
to find the hours and half hours.* Another child had brought an 
alphabet game, and the children were interested pi spelling their 
names. These are but instances that show what a wealth of mate- 
rial the children have in their lives outside of the school. The skill- 
ful use made of this material by the teacher, and* the fact that the 
children brought so nunii P> school from their life outside of school, 

.-!■ *w that there was that real relationship between education and 
life* that is advocated in the .modern school. « 

The background of the children in Kindergarten R presented a* 
.-harp contrast. Many of these little children come from homes 
where they have heard little or no Kuglish. Some of them probably 
never saw a picture book until they came to the kindergarten. 

’I hey have had little experience in handling different kinds of mate- 
rials and learning how to expievcthoir play purposes as a result of 
fie experiment. Tin* difference in tin* environment, of these child- 
ren requires a very different kind of program. Tlfe great need of 
~l iu‘M» little children is the mastery of a speaking vocabulary of 
Kuglish words that* will bo useful to them in their contact^with 
people and which will furnish a basis for a vocabulary for*the 
reading of the. first grade. 1 

Some of the games observed in Kindergarten 1> showed a conscious 
i Hurt on the part of the teacher to enlarge the Kuglish vocabulary 
cf these children. In the sense gMnos they were learning such words 
bean bag. eraser, rope, paint. <nsh. apple, and hall; ami one game 
was played with a great deal of spirit where the teacher gave an 
oral direction, such as U A11 hands on shoulders!” The teacher 
always put her hands in a different plyce from the command given 
the children, so that the children had to act tut the command and 
nut by imitation. 

The conversation periods would have, been more effective if the’ 
children bad been divided into small groups on the basis of language 
ability, 'ibis suggestion applies not only to -the work with foreign 
children, but also to kindergartens where there is a large range in the 
'maturity of the children; Breaking the entire number up into small . 
groups for oral conversation enables all the children to take part; 
winch is not possible in the large kindergarten circle. The children ; 
could be divided into three groups, one in charge of the kindergarten ) 
toucher, another group in charge of tho kindergarten assistant, and | 
a third group, working independently with kindergarten materials;.^ 
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llie ability to work alone without disturbing the groups of children 
who are engaged in oral conversation is a "valuable habit for children 
to form. in the kindergarten. When children in the kindergarten 
never take part in any activity that is not 'dim-led by the tvadier they 
find it diilieult to do independent work in the iiist grade. ; 

The children in kindergarten U gave evidence of having learn 1 ! 

English through informal talk iiMhe kindergarten. One htile I* . 
wfe* hud nut. been able to speak a word < » f English in September. t 1 
the observer about hi?- new sliu-.:<. of whmh he was very proud. i >>* | 

said that his- father worked in hi ! Ih.stun and that lie had bougjl 
theso new shoes there. Tn this sehuol the primary teacher spoke v tl 
wai.iii appreciation ot the help the kindergarten had been tn tva* b 
the • hildren English. 

In b-.tli kindergarten- the children sang with e\ i lent plea-T-v. 
hut it imgbl have been v i- r to have had fev;t> an*l sno? m 

* kmdevga r! on !'*. I!e<e!it hoi ks on kin lergaTten niu; ic ha\r. i* i * * j 
riyj.d flu* value of tli ■ iwo line ‘-nng. ( hildren- should >!.»;* great m ;| 
of individual >ing iig in the kind'-rgarteii and th-4 grade. OnJ\ in 
this way can children become independent in learning melody and 
rhvnie. A mastery of the w^rdsof thv songs would be a great aid in 
learning t<> speak English. 

' Not- only should the songs have been simpler, but it^wmdd ln**e been 
bettor to have h:u Newer periods during t ho morning and to have, had 
the work and pi A more related. In this way the same ideas ::'t)d la* 
words which Jin* the symbols of those ideas would have been u-d 
ninny times and so would have Irfvome familiar to the children. 

In one of the table periods a May basket was made .Bv all the chil- 
dren, but it w as an exercise with Jit tic* or no relation to tin* rrlebnumn 
of Mrv day. The main emphasis for the day- might well have I w on 
placet? upon the making of baskets for the celebration of May day, ^ 
which fell on $nturday.«the next day. 

In both kindergartens the subject matter was not worked out in a 
vital way through the materials. Tins point will he discussed under 
w Methods employed.” % 

METHODS EMPLOYED. 


Within the past 10 or 15 years there has horn a decided mod illa- 
tion of theory and practice in, both the kindergarten aiuj the ele- 
mentary school. The present-day conception that the period from 4 
to 8 years in ft child’s life is psychologically one period makes perti- 
jifent the criticism o( traditional practice in both kindergarten anil 
primary. Child-study has shown much of the old-time practice in 
rektiop to the rigid iimo schedule to have been opposed tej the way a 
little child actually works and plays. A little child does not hold his 

absorption 
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in work is one of the best habits that can be encouraged, and recent 
kindergarten studies show that a child's span of interest increases 
steadily through one or two years us he works with kindergarten 

materials. 

Kindergarten work lends itself more readily to a flexible time 
schedule than does primary work, because of the organization into 
t lapses made necessary by the introduction of reading, but in both 
ti c kindergarten and the primary there should be work periods where 
i ■ .■ childrou are givep tb.ie to < xpcrimeiit wifi i materials and to work 
•>ut projects related to subject matter. As their ability to use ina- 

: rih and to work out -prohl ms inctva llio projec ts will carry 
• mcM^oui day today. Ton much of the ban iwork in hot h the kinder- 
i/.oim nd primary' seho- ] has been in the Mature of devices planned 
i*y tii^ teacher to keep the children busy and carried out by the 
i hi Id tvi i with no demand bemg made upon their intelligence. 

llii* l i mo schedule in the AY inchestm kindergartens was in the main 
broken up into the customary half-hour periods. fcghming with the 
morning circle. Kach period was pract ically complete in itself, with 


; ppareittlv no work carried over from day to day. In many modern 
kindergartens tin* children begin their work^immodiately when they 
cuter in the morning, so the first period is a working period, and 
lie* conveixition period comes later in the morning. The advantages 
of beginning the day with a work period is that the children dojiot 
have to wait for formal o|K*ning yxereisos. If they have come from 
home with a fresh idea that they wish to currv out with the kinder- 
garten materials, they may begin to work immediately, without wait- 
ing for the kindergarten to assemble. For immature children and 
foreign children, expressing ideas through concrete materials is a 
inure natural form of activity than is olFered hy the large conversa- 
tion group of the conventional kindergarten where only a few 
children have opportunity to participate. 

In Kindergarten II. where the children had little material to work 
with at home, ami where there was a large range in maturity and in 
Fnglish -speaking ability, it is doubtful whether the large kinder- 
garten circle was as gi*)d a beginning for the morning as a period 
in which the children chose their own material and worked in small' 
groups. As far as the observer could judge, the children were given 
no choice of material, and, although the large group differed so 
widely in ability, a uniform result, the Carrying out of the teacher’s 
idea, wa^ die basis for each lesson. 4 

The children in Kindergarten A were able to gain a great deal 
* through the interchange of ideas, ill the morning circle. However, 
the practices of the conventional type of morning circle were held 
to, in having the children listen to “quiet*music ; ’ at the 
of the - ^ — *- ~ L " A J ^ 
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empty chairs in the circle, in naming all the children who were ab- 
sent because it was a rainy day. If the children had l>cen allowed 
to recall all the names of the absent children, it would have l>een a 
pood memory exercise and at the same time a recognition of the 
social aspect of the kindergarten group. The teacher remarked. 
44 There arc so many away to-day, let*,* not take time to say all their 
names,'’ and then the children had to listen to "<piiet music," which 
occupied the 'same amount of time as would have been rc<|uired'in 
recallinp the children's names. While the children sal passive in 
t licit* chairs, it doubtful whether they pained ayything from this 
exereisr, either in the wa v of music appreciation or ;fs a soothinp 
experience, for it was too early in the day for them to* need this kind 
of specific. 

Jhit the rest of the morning circle wa.- filled with intere>tinp con- 
servation, skillfully directed hv t|u* teacher. The tdiihlit'D ron- 
trihuted freely, and the teacher made wise im* of tin* children’:- sng- 
pest ions. The teacher knew when to lend ami when to remain in the 
background* * 1 

While there was no formal dictation iti the. n>c nf the kindergarten 
materials, the method- of obtaining remits in all t lie K s>*'r* ..1 -served 
was too larpoly suggested .by t la vf cache r. Fur example, in ImiMinp 



witli the u sixth ^gift " the teacher began the Ic.-son by tclling'thc 
children to take two bricks and twn square bln.-ks and make a window. 
Then, the children were told to make a number nf units like the 
first nnd put them topethcr. The chihlreu named the results after 
tho units had been combined. " Subway," " ('a mile-licks to light the 
hip country," etc., were some of the 1 names pi ven the buildings. 
The results were varied and intcTesli/ig as results. Imt the forms ob- 
tained were quite accidental. .The children had not worked along 
the line of their own mode of activity for a result which wasito 
them worth while. A better method of usinp materials b for the 
children to experiment freely with material\irst. discovering what 
can he done witli jt. Problems arise through the use of material 
which demand tliolTpht on the part, of the child. After individual 
cx|>criment, the child may join a small group on a torpor project or 
the teacher may relate his isolated result to a larger whole. For 
example, one child may lie mnkinp n lnuit and another may Ik? mak- 
inp a train. Ihiildinp a dock for the boat and running train tracks 
out on the*d<H*k so that freight may he transjKirtcd gives the child a 
more complete idea of transportation and also enables the child to 
'relate his ideas to the ideas of the group. 


^fKKl) OK rURI*OSKFUL WORK. 


.The, great value ii) usinp materials for expression is in thinking 
one’s way through to a result that is satisfactory. On the previous 


£ 
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day. when there was a small group because of the weather, the 
tea- her had given the children free experiment with the material. '• 

In the main, the activity of the children scorned to lack purpose. 

M built rather an indefinite kind of a building which he first 

* tlV'l a hotel, then with few eh a Hires lie named it ’a battleship; hut 
v ; tj;] the er>t while ship liad assumed an ecclesiastical appearance 
and leasts had* changed into enoses. When children first come to the 
kin' iiT;ra rten it is natural that they should he more conscious of the ■ 
-siTLi't ihility of the material than of any tixed idea which is to he 
e\j»; 1. Hut the-e children were mat m e and they wore within two 

ci'Hidis ot tlie end <d* the year. If M* who made t lie hotel- 'j 

hip !.. , .diip-»*h inch coinhinat ion. had. through the st 7m id us of the ! 
t r:i * ■; k* r and t lie other children, worked through that fir>t stage to 
|*:u i hi pal i< m in a group project, the idea would have demanded in- j 

leSiijwn-e in ids budding. For example. if a group of children were j 

n..i 1. ■ ii^t a community. and M -had been eho>en to make t lie 

lot- 1 "ii a >tiwi where then* were other housed, his battleship would f 
iM have hern accepted by tlje other children. If the church had \ 

! :ij'j' , -;:r*‘ l. anotlier chdd win* had chosen to make the church would ! 

hr " - ailed out. ** Flu making the chinch ; you're making the hotel.*’ 

1 i.»- coil'd it auis in this kindergarten*’ qere - most favorable for j 
rmyiug out large 1 1 n i t of work, as there was a workroom in addi- 
linii l" tire room for the games and circle periods. This tvpe of a 

wmk wouhl have made a demand upon 1 1 to intelligence of these ehil- | 

dr»ii and would have ivlatfM technic to tjio accomplishment of a 
d- ticiu- purpose rather than making it an end in itself.' 5 

In Kindergarten B the making of the May basket provided a real $ 

n-(Hi\e l»»r the work of the children. But asjias been said, the pur- f 

pfM* was not made clear to these children, nor was any origi- | 

ji-dity nor art expression on the part of the children carried out in 1 

the making of the baskets. Iho children, were shown how to make 
the Id square box form and a hamlTo was added. The basket was l 

t lift) decorated with colored parquetry. The children worked in a | 

Imre group, and the process of making tire basket was too difficult f(ir 1 

many of them. 1 

f \ 

HOW: TO RF.AMZK IMPORTANT AIMS. S 

/ It has been suggested (1) that in the kindergartens there was not \ 
enough relationship between the subject matter of thc conversation 1 

periods and the manual activities ; (2) that there was too little original : ! 

expression directed toward a child-like result in the handwork. Tak- | 
ing the situation of preparation for May Day for illustration, how | 
could these two aims in tcachingdiave been realized? i 


In the traditional kindergarten, subject matter was organized in 
weekly topics, and topics for the day. But as 1ms been previous 
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suggested. children must prow into the full realization of an idea. 
The potentiality of May Day had . with the celebration of 
Easter, the beginning of new life in the spring time. The children 
had heroine more and more conscious of the coming’ of spring cm their 
v.alks and excursions, where tliev had seen the grass irrowiuir pr- rrh 
the return of the birds, and the blooming of the spring flowers. N*»w, 
a dnv is coming .when the charming rdd eu-tom is to he revived of 

4 

hanging the May basket on the donY of a fi-irnd. A bn-ket must I* 
made for this purpose. * 

•T list as the children have hat] tin* experiences of the sprinjr walk* 
a - a bads for special emphasis on flowers at May Day. w> Mmuh hevi 
lmvo had ;i bash for making bu.-kets through •previ" | i> exiierin.ritt 
with paper construction. Children invent many simple form- of 
baskets in kindergartens where invention is nmonraged. In Kin let*, 
parlen 1». when the teacher gave the sugg< -*t ion of making a Iv.-krt. 
one child began to jya-te two nunn'S together to make hm own kin] 
of hadeet. hut *as a uniform result was the object c^f the h*-- a:, t C .e\. 
perimentation was not recogn.kmd. A nmnl^r $!’ day** before i!i» 

making of the May basket. i he chihlren s.houid have ! n fold *.f tin* 

cominp of May Day. Through pmtnn* and • 1 >*: > * *i it ;;'•*! on i 
would have received (le* idea of hanging tlie prctlv tl-i\\«.| , -i' I !nl 
basket on the door kimh ami running a wav liefoiv ihev uvrvMC 
covorecl. Then they would experiment consciously, to make a Mar 
basket to hold flowers. Tliev cmiH decorate it "ith colored ernvnns 
end i f the teacher wished to improv e the form or dcoorat ion die would 
pi vc suggestions in relation to what the children had ahead v made, 
seckinp to preserve the Individual expression of tlu^chihbvn. both in 
decoration mid in the form of the basket. -The linahMuy baskets com- 
pleted. they should l>o filled with flowers. If there were no wild 
flowers that t he children could .have gathered. they might have col- 
lected leaves hnd praises, and the touchers could have seen that on 
that day the kindergarten was supplied with the flowers. The chil- 
dren would then have had the joy and satisfaction of taking home the 
little flower- filled basket. # 

The 'dramatization of hanging the basket on tlie door anil run nine 
away would make a panic that would' hold the children's interest for 
a numlwr of days. Through the repetition of this experience the 
foreign children would l>e learning such words ns mother — basket— 
run — nxvay^hnng— door — flowers— May Day, etc. This is but an 
'illustration oTtha wav a simple vocabulary might be built up through 
the repetition, iti small groups, of exorcises jhat relate to The subject 
matter of the. kindergarten. If a record were kept of the English 
vocabulary of the children who were to be promoted next term, pic- 


? tions in giving the children a command of English. 
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'I In* suggestions that have l>een given relnte entirely to the academic 
a ' >'‘ ( t of school work. One very important phase of kindergarten 
uurk. the visiting in the homes of the children; lias not l>een num- 
i, ;n*d. JSotli kindergarten teachers were doing. valuable work along 
!!: > line. I h<\ work which was being done among the foreign women 
particularly effective in lmitt'-is of h\gi:-ne. 

k i niu.koa im.x r.ip ' i i*m i:nt. ^ 

♦ 

'1*1 if k'lidergartens-in WinclmMrr arc well supplied with Frofbelian, 

; . le/ials. The imuitiuc and to|U i ) «frii‘iir iie'vV-ary in earry on the 
: : v •; t i e * * 1 tin* nuclei’ll kindergarten are lacking. Small tables that 
. * • l twn; pr I hive children. low cupboards where tlie children keep 
! --wr iii.ii 'Tin U and to which they hs^e .free jivce-s. a plavlmii.-e mn- 
an-gol’.i >eieen with wi nd< *\\ > and a hinged dour, (’lulls, dull fnrni- 
1 * : . t < *y no k i .•;!*. toy hi iii:ia!. . and lau-rc llugr blocks, provide for tlie 
!>>• of \uti U w here children (1) work in small groups. iniliato 
di ,r . wn prnjeets. (:t) reproduce the life of society through their 
i : '\- of family and ia hum unity life. 

Many modern kin lergaiten- have some playground apparatus in 
kindergarten room. 1 In* lyi H ‘ most commmdy used is a slide and 
■< which slips nito a socket in the doorway, amf can he removed 
sii' ii the door i- Udug list'd. The advantage of having this kind of 
i.ejvi rai us in the kindergarten room is that children may find relief 
1 1 mu the liher type of work by exercising the larger muscles through 
\,::orous activity, it is more valuable to carry on such exercise out- - 
id dour>. hut the advantage of having some play apparatus indoors . 
i< that it is always accessible to the children. In tin* right type of 
st jiurd building there should he a well-equipped playroom for the use 
’of the kindergarten and also for tin* tjrst and second grades. 

Kvery playground should*!)!* equipped with swings, see.saws. slides; 
horizontal pole bars, walking hoards, and sand boxes. Tlu-* school 
yards in Winchester weri* totally lacking in playgrotTiid' equipment. 

As !t«s been said, the kindergarten teachers were very conscientious 
ahdut keeping the children .out of doors for a full half hour, in addi- 
tion to walks 'and excursions, btjMhe need nr play apparatus was 
vity apparent. In Kindergarten A the children. swung upmui hand- 
railing by the -steps until driven off by the vigilant janitor. A group 
oT them played on it wooden dpor ovet;tin aren way^ playing boat and 
train interchangeably, and calling out, “All nhoard for Atlantic 
City!” U A11 aboard for the State of, YVashington! ’’ “Fifty miles 
from Providence to Winchester.” The play of tunny of the children, 
however, tended to be aimless or boisterous. This was natural, be- 
cause otganraed ring games are usually artificial out of doc^rs, andf.< t 
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children need apparatus for vigorous play, “Talcing t ufns ^ i- 
iilsodirpn social training. 

In Kindergarten I> (he situation was much worse. TIicm* lit t ii- 
children needed a well-equipped playground much more than fl"- 
children of (he other kinder gurten. \ hey liad limbing hut a cindcr- 
coveretl yai^l and some empty iron frames for swings to irrci't ■tin*:.! 
when they went oiitlo play in the open. ( >ne little Italian " Tv (old * ” 
picked up a p:e«-e <d woo;! and produeed a luarhle from his po; .kct 
i.'iid trii-d to -tart a mini '.to: e luM'^nll game. but hy this tim. 1 tin* 
kindergarten teaeher had o:\viiii.vd a eii\dr game, ami the ha-ehall 
pkg.et* r.-.ther reluctantly joined the ein-le. Two large h.i^krt halls. 
.st*ih(‘ Imrse ren*. -. and I 'ran would have lajped (be >it mjt ion'. 

I lie rare ot li\;ug thing- t- <»iir of the mo^tjjrfiaMe experiences 
a eliild cm h;p e and is the U**( kind of l^ffi^st ndy, Tlye are 
no gardens for (he km-Nivay' n »*i';iidn-n in Wim-h -(■•••. a 1, !,,. r L . q 
(heieis | lr!:ty o! -p;n e in. the t: lend yard". In K i rulerga i I en A tin* 
teaeh<-r Wes | - 1 < | ».1 li 111; to l, .»Ve ! ih f < i li !dl ell plain ill individual ilower 
pots, t loidren oi kindergarten go can only do the HinpieM kidid 
of gird ruing. so planting in winilow hoxe< and ilower pots d,nuhl 
always supplement the wink in die garden ouUof doors. Ihit while 
the earc of (he selmol /garden during (he summer months presents 
tlilliitih ics. there are quickly maturing lloweis and vegetables. mHi 
as .nasturtiums rnd'shrsvand lettuce, whi.-h nnv ho gathered hef.o'e 
1 bo close of school. / 

Xn pets were oldened in the kindergarten or first grade. (loMu-h* 
and canary birds, and in the spring rabbits and clKeken^. are pets 
that rnayV eared for hy (he chihhen. \ \ 
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Inmost cities where kindergartens have'heen included in (luNpuldic- 
school system it has been recognized that there is a break hot ween the 
kindergarten and the first grade. No external means, such ns creating 
another grade called “a connecting class/’ 1ms ever solved this prnh- 
..leni. The only solution' is a course oj study th;(t is based upon the 
instincts and interests of youn<: children rather than ii|K>n the teach- 
ing of the formal aspect of school subjects. As lias been previously 
stated,' methods and* cfpiipn lent of both the kindergarten wd the 
primary school have been profoundly modified by iohild study. In 
.some cities supervision of both the kindergarten and the primary l>v 
an expert who lias* hud equal experience in the kindergarten and 
primary grades is hringing\uba^u continuity of development in the 
school life of the child that has never existed before.! . 

- Training students in norfpal schools for both kindergarten mid 
primary work,- so that, the kindergarten teacher will know primary 
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work mul (lie primary teacher will .understand kindergarten work, 
is also bringing about. the right relationship between these grades. 

-ki IVnver, Colo,, anil jn I renton, X, »T., teachers alternate teaching 
in kindergarten and first grade. In a number of cities, among which 
may he mentioned Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Kv„ and Trenton, 

X. *!,, kimhugarten-prilnury superv ision has brought alwut a tvpe of 
kindergarten ami primary work within public-school systems which 
i> ;r> progressive as the work in some of the private 'experimental 
-in.i.N in the country, 

I* i L' this survey of the Winchester kiifdergartens has shown that 
in Mime respects the methods and Vipiipiuent arc of the traditional 
type, nevertheless it a 'so shows that they are not without freedom 
cud joy and childlike expression. L;tck of adequate equipment anil 
the soinewlnvt formal and mechanical character of the work of 
primary grades operate to make dillieult the* do<e udjiistinent of 
kindergarten and primary ‘work. In the east- of i\ w children in 
Kindergarten A the situation is even more difficult, because there 
i' no first grade in the huilding; rimsiMpuntly tlie children have to* 
i*h rry on their school life in other buildings after they leave tho / 
kindergarten. # / 

A belter n^jimlnieiit between the kindergaftvn*an<l the first grade / 
would lie possible if the children were promoted twice a year instead / 
of once a year, ns is now the custom. If children ure promoted only 
omy a year, there is a tendency either to place immature children in 
the first grade or .to keep them in the kindergarten until they are too 
advanced for kindergarten work. This is the case in Winchester, 
where children of fd years are permitted to enter the lirst grade, while 
children who arc only u month younger have to remain in the kinder- 
garten until thgy are over 0. It would he an advantage if child ref# 
were privileged to enter* the kindergartens at 4 years of age for two 
years of kindergarten training, thus’entering the first grjule at the 
age of (». However, -there should be such a close relationship tween 
the kindergarten and the primary school Hint children may not be 
compelled to remain in the kindergarten until the tiniest the half 
yearly pro mot ions. They should, be promoted when they give evi- 
dence of capability to do more advanced work. / 

All these problems suggest the need for n kimjergarten-primary 
supervisor. The kindergartens should not be supervised by one who 
dins’ not had kindergarten training. It will he difficult, .however, to 
secure a supervisor who has had experience from the kindergarten to 
the sixth grade, inclusive. This difficulty might be solved by having 
an experienced kindergarten teacher give part, of her. time to kinder- 
garten supervision, ’ The assistant teacher in this kindergarten might 
carry on the work with the help of a substitute for one day a week * 
in tlie kindergarten supervisor’s absence. Conferences between the 
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kindergarten supervisor and the primary supervisor and conferences 
with the groups of kindergarten and first-grade teachers would l»e 
necessary tcjugiify the work, The kindergarten teacher *1 uni Id visit 
the primary room and tlie -prinfary (earlier visit the kindergarten 
room in each building, and frequent conferences should bo the rcMiit 
of. this interchange of visits. 

The supervision of the kindergarten bv a special supervisor dots 
not tend to isolate tin*, kindergarten. it* the same educational pviii 
eiplcs prevail in thelkiiiderg:i#tcit and primary grades, 

- b 

* l;i adM >1 l.N I i.\TH *N >. " 

- ■ > ; 

' 1. There should he a t In^er ivhil ionddp Int ^■ct» -ubh t in a tier 

*and the expression of idea* t hi ungh manual i el 1\ it ; . I in i ■ hi a dd 
lie simplification of subject matter, and the rim niduni should U 
developed in larger units. 

2. 1 he children should he divided liitn -m,b!er groans in n 
j sation periods. The formati*»n -of tlie* yrmip< dmuM he ba>cd upon 
maturity and language ability. 

j :’». There should he periods when lie* children are <*■! %*••; i free flu. ice 

of materials, and they >houId be .encouraged 1 < > develop purpii-ofiil 
activity* out of -their free cxperinientyntioii. 

4. Small tables. 2*> by .*'!(> inches, and low clipboards with e >g: ir. 
for each child to -keep h is own work should bepro\ided. 

5. Toys and largo floor bloek> >hotdd 1h‘ provided, in addition to 
the regular kindergarten materials. ■ 

0. The playgrounds should J»e equipped with ]day apparatus, and. 
^ provision should be made for gardens ami pets. * 

7. The teacher, of -perial subjects should consult with t.be kinder- 

garten teacher before giving a lesson to the children. The. type of 
lessen and the methods used should be in keeping with the best ' 
kindergarten practice. ' 

8. The . application of modern principles of education in both 
kindergarten and first grade would bring about a 1 letter coordination 
between these. two grades than- now exists. There shpuld be a more 
flexible system of promotion from kindergarten to fust grade. 

* 9. A kindergarten shouhl be established for children from 4 to f> j 

years of age in every soj^ol having a first gratteT* 

10. A supervisor should be appointed who has hud both, kinder- 
, garten and primary training and experience. If this is not a prac- 
ticable, an experienced kindergarten teacher should' be detailed to 
give one day n week to supervising the kindergartens in addition to 
teaching bar own kindergarten. * 


11. There should lie frequent visits and conferences between the 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers in each building and general 
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ronfcrences with the kindergarten. supervisor nnd the primary 
supervisor to integrate the work of ttyese two grades, . v . 


2. IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 

4 

V survey of the schoolroom practice in the primary grades of the 
AViirdioster schools resolves itself int,, •» report of individual teach- 
t:.^ in those grades. There is little unity, of method and coord ina- 
. leni of subject matter among the same grades in dillerent -schools, 
si far as observation would indicate, except as some special subject 
!*ke art or music is supervised l>v a director. Each teacher seems 
t 1 ' be a law unto hei'self, and while this us:cjre may develop indi- 
viduality among the teaching force, it oTten tends to fix personal 
peculiarities iu a teacher which ovehtuallv hecome a detriment to 
luc-wor k. The cour.-o of study- iw apt to be* »ine .disorganized and 
disjointed when aims yml minimum css-ni hrP for each urnde in all 
tin* schools arc not similar. I be relationship of subject matter^ to 
special environment, i c . of mure, ;l dillerent ipicstion and might well 
be an individual problem in -o far as its application to different 
localises and types* of children ]< concerned. Even here the funda- 
mentals shoujd remain the same an- 1 something of uniformity of 
method should obtain*. • * 

I heyo fore, as the schoolroom pr:e*hre is so widelv divergent, 
ranging from a imvlmnica] to a high type/!7\rfistie procedure, this 
report must necessarily deal largely with individual cnfvs which may 
he corwidered fairly represent utive, amUwhirh mav be presented as 
a series of pen |*ictures ilhrst rative of the work of the school 

In passing, it should he said that supervision is one tif ti u* essentials 
» of a wel l -organized school system. Thi- may he one of many tyi>es. 
It may take the form of a commit tj^* chosen from the teaching force. 
Iu this case it should Income a court of "appeal wherein a vexing 
question may he solved widely is perplexing any primary teacher. 
It should build up :i standard for each grade in the different sub- 
jeots*of study, retfdiHg, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, both lis re- 
gards curriculum nnd dandard^.of teaching. It should become a 
^ bureau oPresoarch and an authority on the host current practice in 
these subjects. It is understood, however, that this plan is at best a 
makeshift for a trained nnd efficient primary supervisor — one who 
has spent many years in a htu dy of the liesf ways to teach tlie chil- 
dren in these,, grades, and ivho knows from a rich experience just 
wlmt and how ihuch it is liest t6 attempt in this -early work in edu- 
* cation, \/ 

A MORNING IN’ TIIK FIRST GRADE. V 


Every condition that might favor the best effort of teacher : and 
pupil obtained in this room— a small class of bright well-nurtured 


& 
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children,, a clean sunny room, a cultured intelligent teacher with 
funds at her disposal for books and equipment to any amount that . 
she might designate. Here one would expect to find a high order of 
. modern schoolroom practice. 

Such an environment fosters freedom from the traditional re* 

I t \ 

straints which are usually upon 'children in less- favored communit ir-. 
Small classes provide for individual instruction. They presuppose 
A higher average attainment. Drills are less essential and time may 
be devoted to enrichment of subject matter. Time for Stories is 
conserved for dramatization ami for other inodes of reproduction 
,\vhieh help to fix ideas and 'which train in self-expression. Daily 
.progranVs may be" varied and routines avoided. f ield lessons wilhmit 
and experhnents within the schoolroom, bird, lore .and forest lore. 
house making aiul keeping, gardening, selling and buying, with 
barter and exchange of garden products — these’ are some of the 
activities made possible in such a school as this. 

| . Books of many kinds one slimjld find here: bfioks for tiny childr-ii 

I still reading ^l^nv^wt^ivps and too little yet ’ ft>C texts; shelves, of 
children's classics chosen front K. Ihivd. Smith. from Kipling's store- 
house, from Carroll, Baldwin, and Scifdder, from Pierrault and 
Aesop and Mother (loose, and jtr-t as -many as por-dhlc of the beau- 
tiful readers which (lie schoolbook publishing 'houses are bringing 
out in rare do luxe imI i t ioiu^ One should see on ouch of the four 
walls of this room these shelves of books not*3 feet from the floor 
and within easy reach of every child in the room. For, no shit work 
ever devised can be compaiVd.'either in its appeal or in its educational * 
value, to a number of good hooks ■conned over and enjoyed by a 
child in the primary grades. Kverv-priniary room, wherever placed, . 
should he so equipped, and particularly iirtlie wealthy town of Win- ' 
Chester. Unfortunately, however. the’Vboins'of Winehesfer were as 
barren of such enriching material as are schoolrooms genera 11 v in # 
less-favored communities^ , • . 


‘ * OPENING F.XKHCISKS. 

• * 

A devotional exorcise ami the singing of the old kindergarten 
classic, “Good Morning to You/’ opened the program. Then a few 
questions about the- weather from the teacher followed. These 
roused the children to a point of interest, which as soon as gained 
was dissipated by an abrupt plmnge to another subject in this wise: 

( Teacher ) ft%it month ia it? U'upil*) April, \ 

> . (Teacher) \X\n\t comes In April? fthowgr*. . ' , 

U . ( Teacher ) Whnt rhVmea with showers? (PupUx) Slower*. 




(Teacher) Whnt Is the name of next With? (PupiU) May. 

*1: ‘ C . : . ,*■ 1 ' ■ 
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Here the teacher writes the word “May” on the board and the 
children read it in concert. Then she asks, “ Who has a gardenj ” 
which calls forth an. animated response of waving arms and eager 
voices announcing, “ Aly father has one!” “We are making one" ” 
"I m helping plant the seeds!” Avoiding a further discussion of 
this interesting subject, the teacher declares. “ We will have a garden 
here in school. Who will bring corn, and who will.brin£ Wans?” 

A train a wave of enthusiasm sweeps over the school, -and many bits 
of gratuitous information are added to their hearty rejoinders, “ I 
can bring' two papers of seeds,” “ We have all kinds of seeds at’ our 
hi>ti<e. “Me had some left from our own garden.” At this point 
tiny earlier moves to the piano and strikes a chord for silence. “ We 
" 'll 11 s<»ri»r about the garden.” she announces, apd most willingly 
-these docile little people turn their attention to the singing. -They 
seem glad to follow their teacher through all the varvitig phases of 
hei many-sided program.- ^\o amount of suppression seems to blunt 
the interest of a first-gra.de pupil, nor to restrain his cheerful acquies- 
cence. % 

Keferencp is again made to the garden project, for after the song 
this dialogue ensnys: 

( Tcw-hcr) wimt must we hove fur our jamlen? U'upil) We must lifive dirt 
t "e must imve mud. i Pupil) No! mint: Imt dirt. 

• t Tnirhcr) Mml Is dirt when wo put I no mml, wider in It. Xow let us sing 
our 'tMhor. Hjirlng . « 

orromrNiTv for oi:ji, j.anci 

Vlcic are many openings for the highest type of oral language 
training. The children- are* full of the subject, they are more than 
willing to “talk it over,” ns their ready responses wotild indicate. 
The teacher has but to follow the lead of these ardent little gardeners ■ 
to find hen feet*m the primrose path and carried along on the impetus 
of their enthusiasm. A -wopderfuHneentive this, the making of A 
garden, to develop a unity of interest and -ft desire on the part of 
•the children to express that interest. Our oral-language is so apt to * 
become static and fixed or to be neglected entirely that the teacher 
should .bfe on the qni vive to utilize every bit of this desire that 
springs, up in her class, and should remember that the Wire sponta- 
neous the response the greater its value. . W • 

Observations of this ki ntLpnjo ubtedlv reveal the fact that little 
children, especially, are led about from one topic to another through- 
out -the day and arc. -not allowed to assimilate any one of them. 
When a subject like gardening is under .consideration it may well 
occupy the major part of the program at this season of the year, and 
may profitably extend Over, two or three periods in one of these daily 
25010“— 21— tS .. v V 1 ' ' 
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programs, Many phases of this .subject will bear a close study in 
detail, /since it includes kindred topics which are of paramount 
interest to children in these grades. 


/ 


rUKPARATlOX BY THE TEACHEit NEEDED. 


Preparation for -our work is what 1 we need as teachers in the 
primary grades. IIow may one dare to put this question, / What 
must we have for our garden!” to a group of wide-awake, adiw. 
•lit tlo children? Only by having in one's- mind a carefully prepared 
outline on garden making, a series of pn>blems ready to set these 
children to work upon, materials on one's closet shelf for experi- 
ments to satisfy the eager questions of this little group of animated 
interrogation points. Preparation is surely needed to meet a eontro- 
, versy regarding even so small a matter as dirt and mud. It opens 
a 1 wiry for field lessons in which to collect specimens of soils and to- 
, conduct a series of experiments which shall determine their power 
to retain moisture and their capillarity, leading out to the practical 
questions of irrigation and dry- farming. It calls for vi<4R to ditfer- 
ent garden plats in the vicinity, on high ground and on lower levels, 
and for walks in the country where system- of drainage have re- 
deemed the swampy land and prepared it for cultivation. 

Kindred subjects aqd projects, related to the garden, how many 
.and how vital they are! Bird boxes* in the garden, and what to 
do witluthc English sparrow; how is this little savage- of bird life 
responsible for the depredations of the Tussock moth: the housdioM 
cat and his* relation to the fruit trees in the garden: the economic 
value of the American toad, and so on, through many phases of 
these natural phenomena. I low wide a field and how necessary a 
teachers 'brand and intelligent preparation! 

Armed with hut a single hook, that of Hodge's Nature Study ami 
Life, and a few bulletins from the Department of Agriculture, with 
an open mind and a willing spirit, the teacher may become pro* 
..pared to meet these. questions. With her outline ready, her data at 
hand, into what fertile fields may she not walk with these earnest 
little disciples? No need to strike a chord on the piano for silence! 
Speech is. golden, since it shall express all the. wonder and all the 
delight which .these eager little explorers shall have discovered in 
the magical truths o,f nature. 


MU8T0. 


So the garden exercise closes, as for as thAt morning is concerned, 
/ and the, teacher g^weeds to a lesson in technical music. •* These les- 
..8^,awiHrecte3byft supervisor .of music and aife uniform through* 
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out the schools. They consist of formal exercises in notst^ningiiig, • 
frmn the blackboard for the first lessons, and later from the book 
aid chail. The course includes, also, a number of rote soups for 
em h gpade. 

I bis early training in the mechanics of music carri estover into 
tlx middle grade- with remarkable success, as the exercises observed ' 
in reading music in the third and fourth grades fully demonstrate. 

It is a serious question, however, if the means justify the end in the 
fisv of litth* children in the first grade. An enormous amount* of 
time and effort i> expended on these lessons at a j>t ri<Kl of the child's 
.» bfr u ‘hen ho should ho absorbing impressions of tangible things 
iihmtt him. amUfiiuling expression for them in various activities, 
r: ‘ ! |“ I * tlnin a detailed study of abstract symbols which represent a ' 

high order of artistic accomplishment, even for mature ami dis- 
ciplined minds. 


A IKSSOX IN PHONICS. 


Phonetic is the next subject considered. Twenty-five or ^thirty 
minutes are given to this exercise for each day of the fir-1 school 
year.' and the -object is carried on through the second- and third 
i:radr< in much the same wav. Tt is unfortunate that the study of 
ilii- valuable adjunct to the teaching of reading can not be expedited. 
Whenever it is taught in. this way, it becomes a dragon the course " 
of M inly. a 

The phonogram was used in this lesson as the unit of sound rather 
than the single s<*und of each letter. This method multiplies the 
'vm‘k of teaching phonics indefinitely. There are virtually only 45 
Miun |> to he mastered. \\ hy cun not this he done quickly and easily' 
w;duiut the weary drills and exorcises one observes in most of tho 
sdino^? One sound a day Mould fill only three months of school 
time and leave 1<> days for drills and reviews. Why must. an in- 
tensive study of this subject be carried- through two or three vears 
of s:1kk) 1 time? Possibly a detailed report of this lesson may throw 
Niiue light on these questions. 

I he teacher calls attention to five words that are printed on a side 
board, evidently for reference, and to be used as key words, since the 
middle letter in each is one of the five vowels, arranged in their usual 
order of, W, met, it , hot, and put. The word put , by the way, is an 
exivption to the rule and does not il lust nito the short sound of u. 



„ over at our little -fairies. • Wlmt does this little fairy say 

it Im all alone (indicating the vowel In each word and printing them rapldiy 
on iho board]? {Pupils) a t c t <. o, « (giving them their short sounds). 

[finch or) Now let's jmt something else with this fairy, a, and see what It 
Rtysihen. Suppose I put J this, t f wlth4t, what does It soyl (P*pU) (Bounding 
‘^.letters each Uae) It says s-f, at. 
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(Tetidhcr) Put p in front of it. May, what does it Hiiy ? {Pupil) p-af, pat, 

' iTccrc/icr) Put th with it. {Pupil) th-at, that. 

{Teacher) Or , dr. (P^upil) brat , brat, clr-af, 

The* teacher prints the letter u on the hoard and asks, u Wh£ docs 
this little fairy say?” She then develops the words bad’, thud, "dim, 
rim , and many others in the same way. 

Cards are passes] to each pupil hearing the phonograms ice, ack, 
and , and c/itf. Pupils stand, and us the teacher, holds up a letter-ouch 

child combines it with the phonogram on his card. * 

{Tcach(r) (Holding up r lie letter p). (Wlint tb*os your can! say? Put this 
sound in front of It. ( Pupil)'- P-cud, paid. 

( Teacher ) Put m in fr up± of it {Pupil) M-uid, mend. 

{Teacher) Put h iir front of it. (Pu/d/) H ind, bend. 

After this exercise the cards are collected, shuffled, and redis- 
tributed. Qther combinations are developed with other phono- 
grams, ake % over , at, ate , ale, ear , and ound. 

{Teacher) (IntnMlmjng i\ new phonogram, tar). You icincinher tins old 
ending we laid so long ngo, ir? Sometimes car says wlurt ir says, for uT , ir, or, < 
and ear all sound alike. See -bow* many words there are that seund like ir. 

{Pupils) Bird, birth, birthday. 

(Trtic/itr) Now I am, going to change it and j»ut ir with t. (Pupils) I>irt, 
tldtst, first. - ^ 

(Tcffc/icr) Suppose I put y on the end of these words, wlmt will I have? 

{Pupils) Dirty, thirsty. 

’ This exercise seemed to be n waste of time except for the intro- 
duction of the new sound, car. The children were already familiar 
: with ‘every part of it, with one or two exceptions, and these should 
have been dealt with individually. Time in this grade* is too pre- 
cious to spend in drills on facts that are already known. 

Moreover, unless an application of these phonetic principles is 
oij^intly mads in* the reading lesson, and the power of analysis 
v quircd in these exercises is used for gaining new words in fading, 
th^re is little value in them.* Teachers should become aware of this 
gi it principle in education, and should put it into practice, namely, 
that training in one subject does not automatically carry over, even » 
into axi allied subject; The transfer must be consciously made with 
the hclb of the teacher. For that reason every drill V>n, the mechanics 
of a subject should be followed up by its application to the solving 
of problems in other subjects. - 

^ * - ( • ■ / - 
V OYMNA&TIO EXEBCI^T. • 

. ■ ■. ■ - ' * v 

-After these exercises a recreation period was announced. ^TliiS 
activity took, the form of a gymnastic exercise in the trunk and arm 
movements under the guise. of play. The children fbrmed in line 
fS ^and were told to pass around the room and supply themselves 'with * 

ill \ ■; . ... 

•j . • , . V - ' ■ • 
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saws arid axes, as they’ were going to chop ddwn trees and cut them* 
up into firewood. They shouldered these imaginary tools and passed 
hark to their seats. 

( TvachrrY, Set* if you can ttml a tree. Ail ready! Chop, chop, chop, chop. 
N"W I lie tree- in fa lien what ahull wc do next? (Pupil) Saw It. 

t Trnrhrr) \\11 ready! ItljUit km*e on sent. (Pupil*) Zee, zee, zee (imltat- 
ttnr with voices the sound and moving nrms up and down with Imaginary saws). 

i Jturficr) Move it along. All ready! Saw some more. 

In the midst of this exercise the telephone rang and the teacher 
left the class to answer a call from a parent. Would the teacher 
please, see that her little girl was sent, to the dejitist % at half past 10 f 
When the teacher returned to the room und had delivered the mes- 
sage she resumed the gymhnsties. An exercise was introduced 
whirls called for deep breathing. An imaginary Thanksgiving din- 
ner wjis spread he fore the pupils. They were told to close eyes^and 
enumerate the different kinds of food Ijy the sense c*f smell. 

\Totrhvr) 'Wlial do you smell? '(Pupil) (drawing In Ills breath through 
his nose willi lips closed) I smell onions. (Pupil) 1 smell cottage pudding. 

Just at this point* another call came over the phone from a mother 
io;nplaining of the treatment her child lmd received on the play- 
ground. It would seein that interrupt ions of this kind might seriously 
interfere with the work of the syiool, and that the use of the phone 
during school hours nwgiit be prohibited, or that the telephone might 
be removed entirely from the buildings; The pupils stoo^^atiently 
until the teacher returned to the room, and as five precious minutes 
had been consumed in this colloquy with the parent, the period fer 
gymnastics was over. \ 


CYMN.«STIl\S IN THE I.OWEB GRADES. 

For the lo\\*er grades, the first especially, any set gymnastic exer- 
ei'ic is of doubtful* value. These little children should be playing 
games, boisterous, laughing, running, and jumping games, under 
the direction 1 of the teacher. A hearty laugh is the best possible 
;deep-breathing exercise, a quick race to a goal the best possible leg 
movement. A game of squat-tag exercises every muscle of the body, 
and the stress of competition stirs up the “inner man” and. puts 
tlic whole body in a glow of tingling vitality. Leave the gymnastics, 
even of the wood-sawing variety, to the higher grades, and turn the 
children out, 'if possible; into the open air for te run and a. jump, a 
game, or a race at least three or four times during the morning. 

Gymnastics are extremely formal drill exercises for the purpose 
of resting the body and exercising the muscles. Dramatization is a 
mode of expression and is esentially an art subject. - It has to do 
with emotion j with thought, and feeling. It is a question whether , 
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it is possible to combine the two in the same lesson. One subject 
undoubtedly has a beurinp on the other, just as the drills in phonies 
may curry over into the art of reading but it is never wise to attempt 
to teach both in the same lesson. Why should t lio* -physical vsvv. l r 
be wea honed by an at tempt to dramatize it? Children love then* 
drills. They love the rhythm. the poise, the sense of vitality whi.-ii 
they etitrender. When nitric aoeonipanies them this satisfad inn b 
"really enlmneeil. ^ 

The skill acquired in ^rymnasties carries over into nmM of tl:e 
social activities and makes a strong appeal to boys and irirls in am* 
*:rnde. (irace and dignity of carrimre. pobc and freedom from self- 
consr.imiFness are some of the finer qualities t ; hev develop, 'In 
far as these are concerned, they transfer over into the art rff dramati- 
zatiim. Tbit in the realm of sporN and athletic*. in the field of health 
and iiytrione. trymiuHics are indispensable in developing self reliance 
and courage, and all those kindred attributes which build ij? *up 
in strength and vi^or. Tiie^e purposes should he in the teacher's* 
mind during her gymnastic period, and the subject should Ik* tmudit. 
in the wholesome, hearty way as £ development of the child's phy.dcal 
I ami ethical nature. 

Jennie .Iotiok. wef^til. jwmii'ls. 

, John Blown, wrijJit, 4o pi.uuuU. . * 

and so on down the line. each child making one of these tables, which 
affords an -exorcise in writing proper names and enumeration of 
n matters as well. Then imagine a number lessor of this kind: 

(VWr/'rr ) JoiiTiio. Imw much Mo ymi weigh ? (./ cam*** looking nt her rhorr). 

l.wrhssii '>0 jmhn'K. * 

( 7 tariff r \ I low muMv Moo* JiMm Brown weigh, Jennie? (Vc;i/nV) in* wei.-hs* 

40 pnumN. 

t'/oK/or) N tic homier ilmu you or lighter in weight? (Jennie) Hc*5 
heavier, 

iTrach* r) Ilmv do you know? A {Jennie) Because 40 U more than ;|i>, 

{Tewlu'r) How iiunlt more? Who kueim? *. 

questions follow. **Who*s the heaviest boy in the class;” 

“ \Mio*s the heaviest girl?” and so on to any length the pupils ran 
follow,- and it is surprising how easily the ordinary class in high - 
first and second can handle these problem!?. Why? Because they 
have a “ social twHrijig” us Dewey *0 often reiterates? They an- of 
personal interest to every member in it. Birthdays, which includes - 
a study of the calendar, might he mentioned liere, and temperature 
for each day of the year, which -calls for. an intelligent use of the 
thermometer, ore subjects of similar interest which mny be used as a 
basis for these lessons. 

Another great value. grows out of this specific lesson. • It difarms 
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committee and frees them from a certain self-consciousness which 
their physical examination seems to entail. To any teacher who de- 
sires to follow up this suggestion in applied numl>er the lessons dc- 
m'ImjhhI on this subject l»y the division of hygiene in the Bureau of 
I dural inn at AVn.-hingtiin is recommended. 


A It |-‘ AIM NO LKSSOX. 

4 » 

I ii * the reading lesson which followed the exercise in arithmetic 
(V symbol was again overemphasize^!. The children opened their 
iitMiks to the story oi ** Crick, (rick.** a. bold young turkey who meets 
■ tlh a scries of exciting adventures. and which furnished excellent 
• material tor a reading lesson. Instead oi reading, however, the 
i ■ leuietic analysis of new words was taken up. So interwoven ure 
H.c** two prof\-> ( *-e? in,lhis lesson, the teaching of the new words and 
tin- reading of tin* text, that it is ditlieult to distinguish between the 

two. « 

1 he h-on is reported in detail to .illustrate this point and to show 
dial lesson- in readitTg may heroice mechanical unless they ai^» 
i night as a nicaii- of gaining ideas n ml not from the standpoint of 
Vrhni* al study. 1 he last process is important, hut should not .oh- 
trade jn the regular reading lesion. 


lie drill tip* *u t lie new words proceeded \n tlii - 


manner : 


i'frurhtr) Tell 1 5 Maine of Uiis story. i Pupil \ Crick, 'Tick. 

iT.-jm-Iht i'l i in lit.- lir'M syli-ihie oi the worth *♦ plniNaut,'* on the board and 

c-’ili- ::M Hi. tin ft. the '•(.IMid of flic i!i|>ht ln»nu, ra.) 

{'/'to h*r\ \\’i;en M m o- arc two fairies wlii«-h oae lalksV < Flr^t. 

i norht i \\ i ,i '!'cs • h 1 w >•» i lini.’ fairy m.v 7 (Pupil *rfves the short sound , 
of c J 

i /'• tit f;t t') W Ijjit M«m-s if all say? /PnjiU\ I *l*“i ^** *. / 

r/foti.t ) Tiji p-im; r*> put Mimcth;':';; with h t|»ni\is last syllable, antj. 

I Pupil ) I'M a-aTit. 

i l r*t* (f r) IMon-aitf whnt ? t /*»#/»? M Pleasant coice. 

iTmrht, \ an oM friend i prints wash «>n tin hoard). (Pupil) Waslu 

iTrttt'hfiri IT M iroiny to fait somethin;; with It (prints be; on the hoard). 
il*u)>H) WasMntr •„ 

After the words wore develo^d, the reading began. A verbatim 
list of comim-nls hv the teacher is given to illustrate the fact that 
during tlieTeidiug no reference was made to the thought in the ftorv. 

In every instance the form of the words*, must nave overshadowed' 
and obscured from the. .child any meaning which the text might 
have had, - ^ 

"(Tatr/m) The tlrst throe Vines go toother. Is it for or of? Study the 
nest lino at the bottom of Hie page. Florence the next one. Which house? 
Nnw study the next one, one, two. three, foiir lines from the top. In the word 
white? Mildred, there's n period nfter house, you want to stop. page. 

Reaily, read. With her whnt?-- That’s a good way. There s ft peclodi How* 
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. many fairly In the word ear? Which one talks? Right, next page. Period, 
dear, now again. Tlmt’s right, go on from tliefc*. That’s right, go to the next 
page. Thai's right, now see what Ernies next. Right, go on from there. Tbut’s 
right up at the top of the page. We’ll go on from there to-morrow. 

OVKR< KOWPEU I’ROfiltAM. 

Seven different exercises were given in this ora do during the morn- 
ing — <>|K>ning exercises, a few tpiestions nlxuit gardening, music, 
phonies^ gymnastics, arithmetic. and reading— nn(£| all were treated 
r from the technical .standpoint. All were drills of an abstract nature. 
Yet outside the sun was shinin':, t lie birds were singing, nnd all the 
world of nature was beckoning to these children asking not to be * 
•forgotten. These 1m»vs and girls came from luisv homes, where every 
variety of activity was lieing carried on while they spent 180 t minutes 
in the muYiipulation of symbols, Conscientious, careful work was 
i done l>eyond a doubt, init a change of Viewpoint in regard to values 
would .relieve this work of an overemphasis upon the technical side 
i of primary education. 



norsKKPKIUNO IN THE FIRST OltADE. 

This little lesson in housekeeping was given in a room of 31 pupils, 
many of whom were evidently from the Unfavored homes of the 
community. There were* gathered here a group of- children from 
parents of many nationalities, unmistakably new to American man- 
ners and customs and to the English language. A little melting pot 
of alien babies, shy and inarticulate', but ready to accept any sug-’ 
gestion that their teacher might make. 

A few odds and ends for dishes and some tin utensils for silver- < 
ware Veae used for this exercise* which consisted of setting and un- 
setting the table and putting (lie dishes away in the closet. 


( Teqchcr ) Wbo*\vnht8 to be*housokeei»er? 'Who wants to set the tuble for 
me? Who’s going to be mother? We’ll pave three people to-day, John and 
Janies and Mdry. Jana's and Mary may spread the cloth. John may straighten 
it Now what shall we need (Pupil) Three* plates. (Pupil) Three spoons. 
(Pupil) Three cups nnd saucers. 

( Teacher ) Margaret, come up nnd set the plates. Now. where ahnll wv put 
the spoon a? (Pupil) Right beside the plates. % 

(TcacAcr.) Cups and saucers which side of plate? (PupM) Right side. 
trcocAcr) Where shall we put the. knife? (Pupil) Right side. 

(Teacher) Where shall we put the fork? (Pupil) Left side. 

. (Teacher) Which dishes shall we .wash first? ( Pupfl) Sliver. - 

(TcacAer) What comes afttfr silver? (Pttyl/) Cups and saucers. 

V- i Tract cr) Who ‘I trendy for the next? (Pupil) Plates. 

(Teacher) Now, who will fold .tlie cloth? How many have helped mother 
•clear table? How mauy have washed dishes at hopie? 

g " All the children in the room raised their lmnfle^Vrejtfy to the 
l^t twaquestipn^j otherwise the exercise cxcited little ^terest on the 
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part of "the pupils. How may one account for the apathy and -indif- 
ference which, was manifested by these children during this lessohl 
Only 3 or 4 out of the 31 responded to any one of the teachers qdes- 
tiniK. Was this because they did this work nt homo* Yet - we are 
toM that some pliases of the child's home activities should be repce- 
Miiicd in the school curriculum. .Was the exercise of a 'superficial 
future and far removed frhm actual experience? YetWhildren love 
to play housekeeping out of school, to set the table, wash the dishes/ 
11111 1 ( ‘lean up the playhouse. Hud this particular exorcise been re- 
pented so many times in the same stereotyped way that the novelty 
had worn off and nothing new was expected? Just what element 
\vn< lacking to make this lesson a successful one* Jn the kindergarten 
;uid Montessori schools a luncheon period lias been a part of the 
daily program from the loginning and has been of great value as a 
training in refined and courteous behavior. A real table has l>een 
M ‘t lva ^ dishes, hood has l>ecn eaten, dishes washed and set 

away, crumbs brushed, floor swept, and room tidied. This period 
ha*' been, one of pleasure and of profit in theft" schools. Is it l>ocause 
there has been a real motive back of the exercise, a real demand for 
k in the minds of the pupils* ill lessons uf the kind given here 
uprated day after day be apt to carry (Aer Into the jiome life of the 
child and make for belter livirig in a school community* 

J liese are f>ert incut questions which every primary \teaohor should 
a>k as she is temjwed to try out tin* new ideas which are urged 
ujHui her by tlifts^who s|>eak with authority from higher schools 
of training. Let her l>e wise to question the motive back of her work 
and quick to read in the fact's of her childrefh-thc effect of her efforts 
in these new directions. Does not the whol^‘ ‘subject resolve itself 
into this * Wlmt am I stressing in thisies#^? Am 1 emphasizing 
the form, or the idea back of it * In arithmetic is it the figure on the ‘ 
hmrd or something real which the figure represents which is in the 
chiM's^ind? In reading, does he think of the letter and the word 
on the jiage or does .he get a vision of the meaning which* they repre- 
sent? Iu setting the table are the dishes only symbols or do the chil- 
dren .see behind the formal lesson a table in their own homes set 
ajid served in careful, well-ordered comfort? , 

. ^ hen w c os teachers have become wise in judging of these values 
in all our lessons we shall have reached a plane of high efficiency, 
and the pupils under our care shall be led into that kingdom which '* 
awaits all those who are truly educated, a quickened and an under; 


."Much coinnicn^^l& due tfee^ffort v qn the part of the teafcher 
to bring an^putside interest into hef'cISfer^m. and to incorporate it 
into her daily program. These are movements in, the right; .diifc^ 
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tion and eventually, when shorn of their superficiality, will become a 
real power in the training of little children. i 


A RAINY DAY IN SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


A rainy day brought a change of program to this room lieeniM* 
fewer pupils inntle it possible to allow a greater freedom. 

"May I go to the playhouse T* The smallest boy in the 
stond at t lie ’teachers elbow waiting. She turned to me. “ Frn not 
following the regular progrnih to-day.’ 1 she explained. “So IV w 
are hero. on account ot the rain. I in letting them choose what they 
would like to do after thefr work is finished.* Thopc you think it is 
all righr." she added, depttcat ingly. 

if' i think it s all right for sunny days as well,*’ I henrtilv re- 
sponded. 

Tin- smallest bov touched the teacher's hand. “I didn’t think 
.you d let ns have such a good time." and liis face glowetl with appre- 
ciation. / , 

1'lie plifcvhuiise proved to be a large dry-goods 1x>x on the floor 
in the trout of (lie mom, with a smaller one on top. filled with bonks 
and games and disserted mapsdind pi ct tires. 

r I'he teacher apologized fur this. WV brought the boxes from t ho 
grocery, and llm children bring the Irook* aitd games and- pictures 
from home. Wo e:il| it a playhouse, and they love it, even if the 
boxes are rough and unpainled.'* 

A piece of wont carpet lay *»n the tloor in front. of the plavliouse 
cm wlu.’h JVmr children -mt working picture puzzles in groups of two 
for on eh picture, which were scenes in large si«os pf f> h v 12 from, 
(he story of Cinderella. Two litHe girls sat together On a low 
tdiair. fending to each other in low tones alul talking over the sturv. 
One hoy was absorM in reading the Tale <5f Freddy Fireflv. and 
others wem at the blackboard working • on arithmetic problems. 
Strange to say. this seemed like a great privilege when it was not 
required of them — a motive that might Ik? mori often utilized than 
it is. • 


OlfAE IIKAD1NO. LESSON. * 


An oral reading lesson in this room, as ono might suppose, was of 
the highest- order. It furnishes aiilaxcelki/t exairfplo 0 f what read- 
ing for thought, is supposed to mean. A jtew’.of the teachers com- 
ments are given to illustrate her skill In helping ouch pupil to 
interpret the meaning of the text. It shows that the thought of the 
story was made prominent v and t!mt the jmportance.of the technical, 
so often, overemphasized, wa s constantly subordinated to the ideal 
:whi^h vvorde^aud sentences represent* - \ > 


A . , | v 


W'i . 
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•A story from. Merry Animal Tales, Mr. and Mrs. Black Rat’s 
•House Party,' furnished the text for the reading lesson. As t|ie 
pupils the toucher constantly suggested the idea to be conveyed 
iiitd its* appropriate interpretation by tone of voice and special 
emphasis. in this way: * 

\T*a<-h<r) Mr. IthuU Hat wnnfed whom to take the Invitation?' (Puftit) Mrs. 
lUifk .lint. (7V-m-/(rri Then s-upuose y«m soy, ” Vmv take tin* Invlut ions.” 

M'upil lirsitaies at Mu* word ''Imitations.”) (TrnrhrjA Whnt ts tr uv semi < nit * * 
wlirn we Invite lM-aple? (Pupil licsitntes nt the wont b sponge.") i Toucher \ A 
k'iml of r»ia\ M'upil lviuls hunlcdly nml Is con fusei ( Teacher) Wait just 
.i* mi.'iHfe ; ^et tin* PCiise.* 

N«*r was the formal side of this lesson neglected. Certain words 
iu every text nec\specia] study, and these received their due atten- 
tion. r I lie tearing steps to the blackboard and calks attention to two 
of tiie-e i\$ she writes Mr. and Mm. on the hoard. * 

( / t t;chcj ) I.< •( ’s^ li;ivc ;i pioil look at these words. Who enn spell the \vm*d& 

J/f. and Mrs,? Why are I hey written in ibis way? Wlmt Is a con tract Ion) 

Whnt Ifttih ;nv riiiiitted from thes<» wonls? 

v • 

<IVrliap> the most 'difficult po i i U^ffTTlItr lesson came when a detini- 
tioii f^r the word lfc imagination f was attempted: 

\\ hat does tbi>t mean, ‘dhln’i say one word tjbout.' hnujjlnu* ‘ 
linn ” V (’an y * mi renn’mher nuythint: nhont inm^ination in the story? {Pupil) 

Uis mother tbonirht there wasn’t any lion when he said he hud climbed on the 
I'!" k of a lion. IiuiipInnUnn is thinking something that you can’t s<»e. 

VAl.ttE OK RIIXNT REA 01 NO. * 

' * f 

In this grade the- work of silent reading slmuld be made depart of ^ 
tlte daily program. There Vs no doubt that oral reading is over- 
emphasized in all the grades of the public school. Silent reading is 
cultivated in the homes where children have access to many IBooks, 
but the large majority of pupils will not have this .opportunity. 

1 lie schools jnust supply it for the less favored. .Only on a rainy 
day 'with an entire clmnge «f program was this type of reading ob- 
served. It is most earnestly recommended that at least once a day 
the entire rending lesson in the primary grades Ik.* conducted as a 
silent .reading exercise. In the first grade easy little. primers and 
picture booksXcan be u$cd for these lessons. The' children may have 
the privilogc <\f usiirg the book if they will report on it,- not in a ■ 
stereotyped way But spontaneously or in answer to questions. 

In the third s^rul fourth grades two children i^pr enjoy a sUiry^^^. 
together and talk it over, as in the case of the abova report. Then 
they may tell the class about it. Boot reviews of this kind are ex- 
cellent material for oral language work, and occasionally these re- 
ports may be written by the. third and fourth gradopupils. In 
bray’s report * on the relit ion of silent reading to economy in sdtica? 


* Sixteenth Year Book ot the Nat tonal . Society tor the Study of Education, c 

’ "L \ ’ 7 
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tion ho gives nine reasons why silent reading should be emphasized. 
Ten rhers should commit these to memory and bear them in mind as 
they arrange their daily programs. 
v 1. Silent reading is n tnol v «/f first Importance in (lie wq nisi Don of ideas. 

\2. Silent reading is a inure rapid process than oral reading;- # 

ox< 'oitipivhetisiou is usually greater In silent reading than in oral reading. 
v 4. T'Ue rapid reader is usually more efficient than the slow reader. 

r». Orah rejidluK linpnwes rapid ly during: the lower grades and improves 
steadily. Imts^ess rapidly during the intermediate and graunuar grades. 

0. Mastery of the nurlmnics of reading may be anpiired more rapidly tlmn 
ability to g<»t ihe'ipeaning of what is read. 

7. Itate of silent reading increases rapidly during the lower grades and 

approximates a maximum in the upper grades. . 

8. Ability to eomprebeml Die meaning of wlmt Is. read Improves steadily 

throughout the grades, • . , 

0. Hull- and ipmlity of silent reading may In* improved through training. 

A Sermon might he preached on any one of these pertinent texts, 
but 'si t Hire it to stiy they are founded upon data sir ured through 
much experiment at iotf and research. ♦ 


(irMIDKNINO IN Tilt: 
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A lug school garden grows on a vacant lot each summer in the 
town of Winchester. The work is organized ami superintended hv 
the special garden teacher who takes her vacation in the winter and 
stays on the job during the summer. She sees the plowing done in 
the spring, at the town's expense,* by the wav, and she is there. when 
the crops nitf* harvested and the produce distributed in the late 
summer. » 

Thirty-live plats of land, each measuring 13 by 20 feet, constitute 
th* urea donated by tin? town meeting for this work. Two pupils 
work together on each plat, paying 25 cents each for seeds, and 
taking home hist summer $5 worth of vegetables for family use per 
pupil. They, meet twice a week for a field garden lesson with their • 
teacher, and any child who is unable to be present or to go on with 
the work must furnish a substitute. The record for last year in this 
particular was a very good one. Only O piate out of the 35 changed 
hands during the summer. k 

* The plats*are laid out with borders of low-growing floxveTs of 
three varieties — marigolds, sweet alyssum, and zinnias., The vegeta- 
bles are planted in rows lengthwise of the plat in’ this order Two 
xov& of corn, one of radislfes, two of^eans, one of beets, one of clmrd, 
and one of carrots. * . 

In addition to this community school garden work, the girded 
deacher instructs the pupils of all grades above th^feecond in the 
essentials of home garden cultivation. Her lessons in third grade 
on plaitfjng beans and in sixth grade on planting potatoes are here 
given in detail ip illustrate the possibilit ies of this ty pe of work \n 
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* ^ . 

stimulating interest and arousing enthusiasm among boys and girls 
{nr th§ making and cultivation of gardens, for studies in plant life, 
their growth, diseases and nurture, and' in addition the systematic 
organization of classroom lessons in*such a way that hnnnv. cross 
connections are established between the work of the different grades 
and between the different subjects oMstudy, 

COXCH'SIONS. 

r As a whole the work in primary education in the Winchester 
schools is found to be formal and lacking in virility. The median i- 
tal side of the subject matter is overemphasized and illustrative ' 
material is sadly lacking. Ah endeavor to connect up the work of * 
.tin; school with the experiences which the child meets with outside 
was seldom observed, so far as this survey might- determine, * It is ^ 
recommended 'that a primary supervisor l>e installed in the schools at 
the beginning of the 'coining session whp shall unify the work of 
the different grades, motivate the work in reading, language, and 
nurpbor, and who shall so direct the teachers in these grades that 
* tiicv may take up the matter of^primary education from a new view- 
point, that of the child's immediate needs, his hitei'csts, his desires, 
liis best development, subordinating to thestfiiio^ery lesson the undue 
importance of the course of study.und the afnount of subject matter 
to be covered. 

deference has been made repeatedly in this brief report to the 
fact that cpiite generally the^ child’s out-of-school Experience is 
ignored both in the course of study and in the schoolroom practice t 
in the schools of Winchester. Just what does thi3 mean, the child’s\ 
experience, nnd how may it become me dominating idea in. primary* 
education? What are the child’s interests and ''experiences? What 
are they before he enters school, what are they now with the added 
school experience increasing day by. day, and what arc tliey destined 
to Income ns we look forward toward the future through the next 
year, and the next, and for many years to come? 

What continuity of interest may the teacher in the primary grades 
hope to establish, in her work between these experiences of the child 
in the past, the 'present, andThe and between her grade, the 

one before, and the one which follows? ^ 

How shall she go about it? Whnt material shall she use, what 
methods, nnd how shall the traditional subjects of study be fitted into 
a prograiu4h&t is based upon the child’s experience and interest ? 

The child’s home is of paramount interest to him ; he is interested, 
in the brute life about himphe loves the* flowers; the passing of the , 
seasons and the changing^ phases of nature •a.ffecfc him; pfebbles and’,, 
stones, the forces of naturc^wind and rain and heat and <old, growth - 
of plants in* garden and field— all these dome within the realfo o f h i* 
dwly'obser^tion and interest . v * \ 

■d. 1 ■ » v»V -j 
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* Suppose the teach®* recasts her program in terms of projects ami 
-problems bearing upon these interests and groups her tet-hnicaF sub- 
jects of study around thfem. *In one school in a village in another 
State Jhis was doj with the home and its activities as a center of in 


ioi4 

y^iu 


te¥est*at the begging of the school year. Thts children in the !»■> 
first grades began by 'making observations of their own homes an*! 
discussing with the teacher, how they are built and how* fin !* min . 
Then each child made a booklet putting a picture of a house on 1 1 ,*■ 
cover. Each w£ek the pupils planned the suitable furniture for ;* 
room in the house. From catalogues and magazines they cut and 
arranged fuwfldLe for a hying rounvbed room, dining room, and 
kitchen. — J * •• . 

Beading aiul language lessons were developed. The sentences were 
formulated by the children during the reading exercise and were 
written on the blackboard by the teacher, Jater to be typed afld bound 
into small leading books which contained evHiiunlly all the reading 
material which this project, included. 

■Early drawing lessons onjtho blackboard trained in flexibility and 
control, and h»d>ip to the first lessons in penmanship. Outlines of 
houses and flat .drawings of furniture afforded oxo llent models for* 
this work. * 

/ In pin yt info many lessons in social etiquette were inculcated, since - 
tlfesexbildrcn had the lu^it of opening front doors and of wandering 
at Will through any house in the village. The story hour was tilled 
-with selections which have a peculiar*chnrtn for children, on account 
of their repetitive quality, the Tbna* Pigs and Their Houses and The 
House TJint ^ack Hfti It being esjx'cially appropriate. ^ 

ThA. second grade furnished a hutue. and dres$**d a set of dolls to live 
■ ib* it: % The third grade watched the budding of adijptsp, and as the 
teacher photographed from day (#,drtV with her camera the progress' 

; of the buildup the pupils made I due prints -for a little brochure on 
house building. The fourth grade in this school made a special 
study of a general grocery store, bringing small samples of cooking 
’ dcondiments fropi home and Iiaffgiiig thim^ in bottles (>n a chart, re* 
sporting frora.tiibe to tiinS on' the source and manufacture of those 
. ^products. .The fifth grade made -a study of the. village with reading , 
^ and language lesions bearing upon, the nativities of the. town. Book- 
filets were also made in this grade.and bhio priuts inserted of different 
p* views of “ Oar Village.” Sjvcnth^and' eighth grade pupils carried 
^this study of local enyironment onf injtoa larger study of; American 
r |^ ci^, how tliiiy were fo^ded/their plati, location, governments, etc, . 

; was aT^ne of work q^p(^ially adapted to y^ach grade bf Miie : . 

. tween the dij^^gjf*clcs’:uua * ImeftyS 
.from grade to gradeiwhicl^held the^whole plofi together ami - 
* its logical sequence from the beginning t<?the end. 

>. .'V- 
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THE COURSES OF STUDY. 


* " sti:nts *— Alma of a course of study, rrioflpfrv of method. l!CThe wparate course* 
of me elementary bcJionts ; hmcuaue ani m^mmar ; arithmetic: Reoijraphy ; hlitory ; 1 

• ivii< ; ponrconsiiip ; vocational ^duration ; handwork in the grades. 2. Courses In the 
1 “ ' ’ ; mo,Jcrn lungting* s ; leiuhln^; ma thenars ; cln>«i£* in tcaobloiiou ; 

:Ult,,,u * of to^rd •rhooi: supervision ; musk* ; tfPawiog. 3. Supervision and 

. r ...niizntloii iu the «. l« nn ntary uni leg. , 




T liis is not the plnce for u full discussion of the philosophy which 
.mi icriics the making of a course of sttnly f hut a comparatively brief 
>ta!cim-nt of its main conceptions seems necessary in order, to make 
. leal- the point of view in the. \jght of which practical details must 
ho determined* 

In. the tanking of a- course of study, it must lie recognized th^t 
education is not confined to schools. Everything that tnuclves life 
from the cradle to the grave and that influences thought, feeling, 
motive, and conduct is a part of education.* In short, we are edu- 
cated by our environment,* physical, intellectual, social, npd ethical, 
all through life. The school is an artificial environment ’whose func- 
tion is to prepare us to Jw effectively educated by the environment of 
Hence the (school must educate with reference; to the out-of- 
x'hoiii life of the child and to the after-school .life of the adult. ' 

i Ins means that-the school should liegin processes of development 
which arc afterwards continued by (he environ menthol-- duties <*f life 
In thi» sense it must connect closely with life. The edueationalmduo 
of a- study is therefore not determined bv what it does for the pupil 
While he pursues it i’ll school, but what it does -for him all through life. 
A study which is d Tipped entirety when school days end has loss 
educational value than one which is continued through life. •'This 
distinction becomes important irf considering' the educational value, 
say.of Latin or tlreek which is dropped and that of vocational studies 
which are -•continued a%r school, days are over. The former are more 
iikolv to be overestimated s^d' The latter underestimated as means 
of JDental development. * ♦ A v. 

From the above it follows that the highest test ’of school educa- 
tion is nofc/iM. ability It gives die pupil to para oxamiimtions id school 
but the. degree in firhicju it* projects itself, iito the oajt-.®f. school life 

, - V * * ’ ' • . jo 
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vof the pupil and into his after-school life later. To be specific: If the 
• (teaching of literature nnd of science does not lejvtl the pupil to rend 
/literature and science out of school, there is something wrong with 
l the school education: if the teaching 'of draudng and of music in 
J school does not lead children to sketch on hofidiws for^pleasure atn^ 
to sing in the home the songs taught in school, There is something 
wrong with the teaching or the course of study. So with the entire 
curriculum. 

A course of study must he constructed not only with’ reference to 
the duties of life hut also with reference to the after education which 

vidual socially efficient, hut 
clfcctiveiv educated bv tho 


life gives. It must not only make the 1m' 
it must also give hU 
experiences of life.*' 


it must also give capacity to He 




1’OliR AIMS. 


The course of study mu>t provide Jor at least four tyj>es of educa- 
tion, each having its own specific aim. 

1. It must provide for, training in the studies fundamental not only 
for life but also for all further advanced study. Tins includes ^the* . 
studies f the elementary school fund some of the studies of the sec- 
ondary school and .the college. It must also provide for training in , 
habits of conduct fundamental in life, ami for the elements of studies 
like the sciences, the historical, literary, and philosophical studies, , 
which give an outlook upon life, interpret its meaning, and determine 
one's. attitude toward it. 

^►^. v It, must provide specific training for some vocation. The time 
Purely not far distant when the* pupil or student will not be 
^kUqwcd fci leave school until lie been trained to ilo skilled labbr, 
i manual of .'mental, in some useful calling. *Thf^ applies to rich as 
well as to poor. The moral obligation to do some useful work in 
the world rests upon both alike. There are alnindantsigns, which no 
, . thoughtful person can mistake, that in this respect the future will 
differ from tfie past. , 

3. It must provide education for leisJre. It 'is probable that the j* 
working-day will soon be limited to 8 hours for the mass of workers, 

leisure and for rest. At is of yast soeijd 
economic significance how these \ 

If hdhrs of leisure are spent, -whethei: in pleasures and activities which 
%are 'elevating or in such as are debasing. This edifcation: can not 
allbe given in school, but includes public amusements/puMic play- 
"grounds, libraries, museums, and other. agenciM. rBut the school 
can jjiafe spwific ♦. provision; for v it; bf ^ vAich * ] 
:wiU s deyel^ r 

the play nllinet on a lilgh'plane and-b^fpttBliift 
interest in the pup\lV favorite studies, so that he will *jni4fc JJuTm J 
his hobbies ’in afterlife. 1 


•f’ n vi vt in own uv iiuyicu 

16 liours^&Lleisur 
f-.Rtid moral , and, in of 
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4. At last, and in no wise least, It must provide for training for 
citizenship. All right education makes a man a better .citizen, but 
the school must give specific training for this purpose, as outlined 
Mow. 

Keference may be made briefly in passing to the theory of educa- 
tion once prevalent for many years, and still held by some teachers 
m colleges, that the aim of intellectual education should l>e mental 
discipline: that this is got chiefly by doing hard mental work which is 
ihe more effect i vc if one does not like it : and that it is only of secondary 
importance whether the knowledge acquired is remembered perma- 
iirntly or not. It was further assumed by this theory that a coui- 
p.ilit i vely few studies. like the classics.* irnt hematics, and literature, 
M'rved this purpose. It may bc*statcd, without disrespect to persons 
dill holding this theory, that it is not held by any serious and 
>vii*nt ilie student of education to-dav. Current educational theory 
emphasizes content : and it assumes that mental discipline must come 
;i> :i by-product in'tlw acquisition of valuable content; that mental 
abilities are of great variety and must .be developed majnly by 
specific and that the studies of the curriculum must connect 

closely wit^p^-. its ac tivities and experiences. 

It is obvious whV, in accordance with this theory, ceil ain studies, 
like* Latin and Greek, which used to occupy a conspicuous place both 
in secondary schools and in colleges, occupy to-day* a subordinate 
place in both. Greek, in fact. Ims # he<jn abolished very generally in 
public- high schools. Algebra and geometry have been made elec- 
tives in progressive high schools. Ancient history is being made an 
elective and -will not !>c taught ns extensively ns heretofore. All 
tU>e studies, which ure mentioned here merely by way of illustra- 
tion. have only n remote, indirect bearing on moillrti life. On the 
other hand, studies such n>s the natural sciences, modern history, 
economics, and sociology, which underlie modern life and interpret 
modern civilization; are receiving increasingly larger recognition 
irtith in secondary schools and in colleges. f * 

WliHu in coll^s-and universities the courses of study are very 
similar jn aH / Countries of -western Europe ipid the United States," 
^id the various studies are t aught-jo very much the same way, with 
hit minor deferences in emphasise cot??*c hi study* for the elemen- 
tary schools, aiuhWgely also for the- -seconds ry schools, in all coun- 
tries m ana must be national in character. Th^t is to say, geography 
jnust be taught with the emphasis on the national geography, and 
tfiit 6f yihet countries only as they affect the national life* history 
miist ho nation and of i tsb istofic relationsto pther * 
the ' litert£^ nmafe f the national v 

|U*ratnye, wfeich Holds njfc Wfbre the minds of ptfpils .^lie f natipffl|l 
ifejhs m\ asgi|tti|[ions and Interprets the ttilibnaF life, lienee In t 
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its applications must l>e applied to national' conditions; and ovju 
such a subject us arithmetic must ho taught from the national point 
of view. An.tmthinctic dealing tv it h pounds, shillings, ahd p**T.'-e. 
or with mark, frn'ne, and tin* metric system would 1 m unintcll firMi 
nnd useless to American children.* 

n i is is only sniiifw'hat lc>> true of secondary schools, and ;• .* 
fundamental principle in program making. 

t ^ 

. PR^TirLKS OF MKTI10I). 

Refute .discussing the ir.ctln*d'-‘ of teaching Npecifir studio in 
•eurrit ulurn, it may be helpful t * » st it** hririly "'tine L r, *ncr;d priori; 1 *', 
underlying method italic different gmups of Mudio-.. 

- There is no general* in the of 11 1 1 i 1 . innileal uppl;** d.l*- I'o 

‘all studies, us h:t< heeu jn-MinieiUhy I Icrbart in n writers, hut tlu-ic ,.n* 
.general mot Imds each uppliculde to a gtyutp of st tidier si nub i m < !i ir- 
ader. * 

All the natural science^, for example, must he taught hy i-m* i i--i ],»!■! 
of obser-vnt ion and induction and deduction. The. pupil nm-i U* led 
to observe mid analyze the facts, to find their meaning. formu lute a 
generalization and make its applications.' Hence the. function ot the 
teacher is to, stimulate and to guide. Facts which can l^yhscn'd, 
nnd generalization, must not Ik* told the pupil. Here is where stidi 
aphorisms as the following belong I*a>s from the roomie to the 
abstract, from the whole to the parts. .front the simple to the complex, 
from the known to the related unknown, etc. - *-***•. 

\ Then there are studies, likeMnusir/drnwing, and literature, where 
not* thought development hut the decofopnlunt -of (lie art in.-Uni- P 
is the aim*. The purpo'c is to ren.rji not primarily the thinking Imt 
the emotions of the pupil. The appeal must he made through the 
senses and the imagination. The process must lead not to* a gen-* 
crulizatioii Imt to vivid imagery which arouses the* a.'sthetie emotions. 
Not the method of analysis, as in science, hut the mcthml'iff'syntheVis 
.which deals with wholes "is the proper one. To tench those studies 
by the analytic method of science, teaching is fatal’ to interest. WV 
make this mistake when wt 1 emphasize prematurely the .teelinivnl . 
. aspe.cts^f music* or of drawing and when we analyze literature to 
shreds and overemphasize footnotes. Tl\psc mistakes* are very min-. 
L monly made. It. should be feinetnbcred that the most efTeVtive 
/inter potation of literature, especially of poetry, is the effective oral 
rendinAoV it to and, by the class. Yet this is usually a subordinate 
~ erft - ur ^ ^^ing' " .. 

n^ t n^w are studies which deal predominantly with words, the 
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• prompt telling, instead of not telling as in scienfce teaching, mu.-t l>e 
observed. Ihe^nentul process is one of association of symbol with 
idea. f l lie. laws of association must determine the method. 

b inally. there are studies like handcraft, penmanship, etc., in which 
die problem is the forming of correct habits. Here the method must 
determined by the laws of habit formation. • - 

I liC'C four types or groups of studio all come in sc»lne of their ) 

iriitures under al! these methods, but predominantly in each case j 

wider one. - . 

Method is. therefore, determined by the \ul>jeot muUor in large 
p.ut. It is also determined j n great part by psychology, by the way 
tji" mi ml works, lienee the study* of psychology inessential to (he 
‘-a.iprele n.don of method. It is also partly determined by the ma- 
uy of the pupil. Much may he assumed with mature minds which 
tua t he taught to the immature, and in science touching more u^e 
nrn he made of deduction. I* inally, method is slightly determined 1 
; K v 1,u ‘ s l M ‘*'hi I abilities of the teacher. A teacher wjio is imt fluent 
Should lately use the lecture method. lie will get better results with ,, ** 

I j s • * ipiiz met hod. * s * 

hi teaching’ a subject — as. for example, arithmetic — it is nece^ary 
mapalyze the material and decide to which groups the -evefrd parts 
belong. Some parts belong to the scioiuv group. others to tfTe- fan* 
f J r «yinhn| frnyp, and others to the habit- formation group. 

, i*> Mja&al] (lie material in any study by a single method 'would* lead - 
teaching. This is a common mistake in sc hools generally, 

SEPARATE COURSES OF TRE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 5 


.Wter tiie^ preliminary statements of stpnr of ‘the fundamental 
principles which .must underlie a course of study and method in 
(caching, we may proceed to 'discuss briefly, by way uf running 
comment and suggestion, tint &«|ianvtc colitises of the elementary 
school^ of Windiest or. . , 

Those courses do not exist in .printed form'. They’ have been 
furnished to the commission in typewritten forni. They have been 
inite recently revised and all the changes indicated in their type- 
written form have not yet been made in. the schools. The follow- 
iii" comments are bused on the*#' courses und on personal’ inspection 
of the teaching in the schools.^ 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. • 

Although Winchester is predominantly a city of English -speak* 
‘»i? bojn.es in vrhicb th^cMdrcn heal- the ^nguage well apotajty 
^wertbelesa the .tpjn |(PRtei8':4 growing for^gn^boMj popul i.i ioa 
lifich. has aSrWIy Reached considerable proportions. In t$oa» 
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>■ schools which are Jargely attended by the children of the former 
group the language difficulty is not so apparent as it- is in the 
' schools attended principally by the children of the foreign horn. In 
estimating the; eflicicney in language instruction in the schools of- 

• Winchester. this distinction must be kept in mind. In general in 
the schools of both groups it may be said that tlifc instruction is 
reasonably efficient. Certain individual teachers have shown rare 
skill and ability in class exercises witnessed by members of the com- 
mission. i 

The lKM>k’f<dlo\veibby the teachers was prepared more particularly 
to meet the needs of schools having pupils who must he taught 
English as a foreign language, and in consequence is more formal 
than -.is desirable for the children of many of the classes. It 'em- 
ploys too short sentences in its exercises ,for English-speaking chib 

• (Iron. Much more freedom and spontaneity is desirable than is se- 
cured by following this book closely. 

st ora.STItiNS ON„MKTUOl». 

The following suggestions on method are offered in the belief that 
they will aid the teachers: * 

.1, When we write we think not in written but in oral s|>et*ch. The 
ability to write fluently and with clearness and freedom depends on 
the fdbilitydo think fluently and clearly in oral speech. The quiriust... 

• way to learn to think fluently in oral s|>coeh is to hear oral sp^lT 
ami to practice speaking. 

From this it follows that thorough development of oral speech in 
the first four years of school life is the necessary condition for fluent 
written composition in the later 'elejnentary school grades. Hence 
tl^ere should' be no written* composition during the finst two years, 
to.'speak conservatively, and not much during, the third and fourth. 
Emphasis should lx? laid on written composition in the grades ulmvc 
, • the fourth, us suggested below. 

Penmanship should, as u regular exercise, be begun not earlier 
tjinn the middle of 4 the second year, and preferably not before the 
■* beginning o( the third. O t nly such writing as Children naturally 
, desire, like the writing 6f tKeir names, should be incidentally taught 
- Children have no need whatever to express Jheir thought in writing 
. ; - during those' early years.. Writing, moreover, is a muscular move**' 
* ^ipent requiring delicate coordinations behindwhich there is no 
^ heredity; asth^re is behind epeech movements, and the aejessory 
^^erve centers cont roll ing are iramature and Are easily/’ 
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Likewise set daily lessons in arithmetic shoi^l not be introduced 
until the latter part of the second year or the beginning of the * 
third. Ihe few tilings which childrejrtteed*, such as counting and 
learning to recognize the pages of a book, should be taught inci- 
dentally. Children at tfiat age. have no need of the arithmetic now 
t:i tight in most public schools. 

'H.v banishing formal lessons in penmanship and in arithmetic 
fr'un the first two years, room is made for reading to the children 
fnr a half luyir each half day t lie best children's literature and for 
outdoor studies. r l he school would then do for all the children what 
i> done in cultivated homes for the favored few. 

Sueli rending to them would extend, (he range of their thoughts 
;md their vocabulary; and extensive discussion or oral reproduction 
i (, f t his^intercsting material would develop their power of fluent, 
oral expression to a degree far beyond wlmt is now attained even-in 
gniid schools. * * * 

Ltfer. when they can read with some degree of fluency, the content 
of the interesting -upplertientary reading matter* now to'be obtained, 
should he. freely discussed in class. One needs only to observe the 
(outlast U'tween the fluency of speech of children outside of school * 
and the lack of it in school to realize that, there is something, un- 
natural in school methods in* tills subject. 

I *2^ So far ns written cohiposition is concerned, two aims must be 
grammatical correctness an the one hand and on the other 


clearness, freedom, fluency, and case in expression. These aims .fcfc 
wit be secured in the same kind of exercise., InsistengCfcn gnnBI 
matical correctness, involving persistent correction of ermS as they 
arc inade, checks freedom and fluency uqd interferes with clearness 
of thinking. Briefly stated, correctness in grammar, punctuation, 
and the other mechanical elements of written speech nro best taught 
by means of dictation exercises regularly given apart from composi* 
tion writing. The aim of composition Iffi ting should be to secure 
’^carness, .freedom and, fluency in expression, and only incidentally 
to secure grammatical correctness. Compositions should, therefore, 
be criticized chiefly for Jack in thcso qualities and only incidentally 
~ for such mistakes of grammar as the pupil actually w^d not know * 
how to correct. If he is held up te his best efforts,, he will outgrow 
. all errors ^’hich he can. correct himself. , ’ 

. The subjects for composition^ in elementary «hd high schools ^ 
should be taken from the. regular school studies and rarfly fronts- ^ 

. Itanc&us s Tire reinforce the jnstrudtioini in the - 

hihet studies. Ma|iy short shoidd: J^i^red 

■ than few *njj|4ong ones, tn tfceiippe? grades aiid the high sdhiool 
t children ^OhrouldT be required to write ui 


s 

■ w V L^v 


under pressure b| being, llnuteii 

** of* ' * 
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in time. Dawdling will not secure- fluency. * It is possible to i nsi.-t 
excessively on neatness at the ex|>ense of fluency and freedom. I he 
manuscripts of men who write what other people want to reu 1 nm 
not gcnriuMy ,note<f for their nealm -'S. M my schools h i \ e erred m 
, this respect. “ 

The teaching of practical grammar in the element n'-y '«-hpi»N of 
Winchester is Vll'Wt ively done. Terlinicul grammar is ia ^im in the 
seventh year and continued through the eighth. ,The merits of the 
I eoursS^ie in part in' its simplification. Jiudi needless matter often 
* foti n< 1 m*4cxtbo\>ks is eliminated. Such v; Ejects as the subjimci ive 
! mood and the analysis of comply and compound sentences taught ul 
the grades mi"ht U* ivleiryted to l lie high school. In gctirr;il. all 
thosoparts of grammar wifi eh aelmdly do not aid the pupil in learn- 
I ing to speak and write correct I y and are of important md v as.a hads 
i for instruction in foiviir*^ languages in the high school should he 
taught only in the high S' liool. 


ARUlfM ETiC. 


»' If formal lessons in this subject an* deferred until the beginning ' 
of the second halt of the second sol mol year or the helium no of tho 
third, as suggested nhovc. some of the pM/./ling quest it ms of method 
tacoipc simplified. 

* If the subject is to he l>ogun the first year of school, as is now done,. 


the course outlined dor the first three "hides is in iron era I 


a "oom oiu*. 


In the fourth and fifth grades emphasis is properly laid on* drill in 
the fou^ fundamental processes. In^he sixth "riule* tables of weights 
*und measures are emphasized, hut without flu* .-suggestion th^f .tlic>e 
weights and mea«ims should actually In? .used- in class and that every 
school Ik? supplied withal set. In this grade, in addition to q simple 
treatment of commercial discounts, simple interest might profitably 
be introduced by means of easy problems. (July the finding of the 
. interest or a mount) the, rate, time, and principal being given, should 
bo taught. inTh id 'grade. 

Iifthe eighth grade foreign exchange should bo omitted. It is l>e* 
you'd, the comprehension, of elementary sgjjool children and few of 
; them will ever have any use for it. Taxes, fire insurance, and customs 
\ dudes might profitably be inserted in grades 7 and 8, provided the cm- 
|££ jihasis is not laid on the solving of problems, bttt on a detailed discus- k 
4- sion of the subject itself. Children . should knbw specifically what the 
I', |>rinci pal community intertets are for which taxes are paid and how 
^theyrareaese^ the fact, thatvrich: and w 

t^xesait to ^|w;ptice of 

goods f ami waV in' E ’iw weB4^ 

. and alt are interested in the ^ ' 
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In fire insurance the oue thing to emphasize is its necessity and the 
folly of running one’s own lire risks. The solution of problems is un- 
important. Custom* duties is of value only when it is mad6 the sub- 
ject lor i.t clear discussion of the revenues of the National Government, 
lie- subject of the tilt iff,' ami the distinction between a tari^T for 
o c emit* and a tariff for protection. This, like taxes, is essentially a 
u»|* :r hi civics, and if taught there maybe omittetl in the arithmetic. 

A * in i liar treatment of stocks un<i 1 minis is desirable. The solving of 
pn diieins here ulso is uiiim]>ort:iJit bevond that of finding the rate of 
mc.nur on «n invcstiucat . '1 lie jmportani thing is a clear discussion 

«d the difference between stories und bunds — that the former are ew- 
• icnrc:* ot ownership ami tlic latter of indebtedness; the restive safety 
in i he same corporation of t lie two ; the fact that, as a rule, a moderate 
r.iir of iiirome on a security indicates vifety of principal and a high 
rate the n verse: that m all investments the first thing .to aim at is 
>:»h ty <if principal. 1 hese are generalizations which can he made 
dear enough to pupils of this c gradc to render them imniiMie to the 
temptations of tin* purveyor of swindling schemes, in which, accord- 
• mg to v (ioveriiment estimates, the people of tlie United States w in- 
veMed " in 1 - M ^ to the extent of $5fK),(KiO,000. t 

* • 

I n general, the Winchester course in arithmetic afe a wJiole is a £ood 
i*ne. It. deserves credit for the elimination *of much that has been r<* * 
tiCined in many schools through tradition. 

MKT1I0U IV ABITHIICTIC. , 


, In regard fo method, there is room for considerable improvement. 

,1 < >< • early 'emphasis is laid on t he mechanical operations with figures • 

. and altogether too littlo emphasis on cone lust rat ions of arith-. 

metical thought processes. Every number {^Gcess new to the pupil 
should lie taught, concretely, no matter- in which, grade it is taught. 
‘Objective illustration must not Ik* limited to the primary grades, # 
and the fear <*f some writers, that there is danger of its being ’com v 
turned too long is unfounded in fact. Every process withlwhole 
nu minus, with fractions, with decimals, and percentage should he 
concretely taught*- Every proposition in the multiplication table 
should be concretely presented, not merely in the numbers up to 20, 
as is customarily done in schools The multiplication table consists, 
of mathematical equations; to have* the pupil memorize them with- 


out being able to prove them is as objectionable as to have him later 
memorize equations^ in algebra andhg&>m$try without b&ing abl$ to 

Mi®®- 

Th]s ov^refaj^iasig $n the mechanic^ processes^# probably due to 
'the fact that ihe .arittunefcica^Mte v 4f these proem* w6A\ in the 
schools aye. *nore accurate thinthe tests of rctogufiag and more oashy 
applied. The use of thesd tests is valuable, only teacherft. must guard ’ 

*A - 9 y 
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against losing their* appreciation of relative values in the use of 
them. Mechanical accuracy ami speed are far Easier to secure than* 
ability to reason. The Winchester schools emphasize the former 
, cjuite enougkr?’they will strengthen their instruction by emphasizing 
* the latter more. The use of concrete illustrations in developing every 
new thought process forms the foundation fflr training pupils* in 
reasoning in arithmetic. T 

Apart from such greater use of 'concrete illustration of tlx flight . 
process's, the meth’ods employed in the school*? are well adapted to 
develop the power of reasoning in arithmetic. A very good state- 
ment has recently been drawn up’ by a committee of clementary- 
sclmol teachers of Winchester giving sample problems for each 
' grade above the second, together with suggestions as to method. 

' OKpoKAnt Y. 

: , The tendency in American elementary schools is to extend subject^ 
taught through most or nil of the grades. Penmanship is usually 
taught in all the grades; so arc arithmetic and spelling* There is a 
general, custom -of beginning geography and history in the third 
grade. In European schools this tendency is not so marked. - It is 
vJSouhtful whether anything of the formal textbook type of geography 
teaching can he introduced with profit before the fourth grade, 
although there is much of tlu* out-of-doors type which cun he profit-, 
nhlv presented, beginning even with the first grade. The topics 
usually assigned to this grade, as i$i the Winchester course, are 
essentially topics iri nature study, and had hotter he so grouped. 
This would suggest a broader treatment. 

The topics prescribed for the fourth grade are well suited to this 
grade, and the reference books and supplementary reading matter 
recommended arc admirable. But the portion dealing with plants 
and animals had probably Jitter be transferred to the course in 
nature study. The correlation with geography can easily be made. 
The topic “/cause of changes of seasons” assigned to grade 5, is too 
^/difficult for this grade, and, in fact, too difficult for most pupils in 
^ any grade of the \ element ary schools. Contrary to general custom, ■ 
should be relegated to grade 8, or the high school* It is retained in , 
^textbooks by force of tradition, . ” - « 

The course might well attempt more in gradA 7* and 8 in physical 
^g^f?rai>hy °r physiography; , The (description of physical features is / 
welftimvidedforlbilt someprovisionshouidbemadeforinstruction 
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bearing on navigation; the simpler facts of erosion, the formation 
of soil, the work of rivers; the general facts of cyclonic conditions 
in the 'temperate zones determining daily weather changes — these are 
examples of topics which have l>con successfully treated ip their 
elementary pluses' in the lust [wo years of tmB^elementitry*K(*hools. 

The fault of most schools-, and textbooks ™$\well, is that they 
attempt to teach too many topivs and di^coimeetcufucts and fail of 
teaching thoroughly the essentials. The maps of Textbooks are 
crowded with nonessential details whjrh obscure the essentials’ and * 
mislead teachers. The course would he improved if it should state 
principles of selection to guide the teachers. For example, n state* 
mi nt to the effect that in teaching the location of cities in the United 
States, only those large centers which are of muyli commercial and in- s 
ihe.trini importance should he fixed in t!m memory: that in teaching 
the location of rivers only those (1) which are used extensively fhr 
navigation. (2)- those which furnish water power extensively used in * 

1 % * , * . * 

maim facturing, and (3) tho^e few greatly noted for their scenery 
w duudd Ik* fixed in the pfkpil's memory. Likewise, in teaching prod- 
ucts, onlvViiieh as enter extensively into commerce . especially our for- 


eiirn oofnmcm\#should he taught : and in making production maps 
tie -re should he included, not all the localities in wliielva given prod- 
uct is found or produced, as is done in our textbooks which simply 
copy our < lover nment maps, hut only those regions in which a prod- 
uct, hike wheat or corn or cotton, is produced in large fj^intities for 
the markets of the world. > ( . <“* 

Suggestions of this nature would elftniiiatc much useless material 
frmn the subject upon which time is wasted, and would make room 
fur 'the more thorough teaching of the essential facts. 

The* course could be improved by providing specific training in the 
interpretation nf maps in their various uses, some of which are simple 
and others difficult. (1) A map shWs the lamiidarics or coast line 
and general shape of a country! Tins is easily grasped by the pi^il. 

(’J) It shows location. Tins is also comparatively ensv. (3) It shows 
direction. This is easy in the case of'mnps of comparatively *mu*ll 
ureas on winch lines of longitude and latitude run nearly in accord- 
ance with tile cardinal points of the compass; it is difficult for young 
pupils in the case of maps of large areas, ljjte those of the continents^ 
ii\ whicli direction is indicated wholly by meridians and parallels 6t 
latitude. (4) A map njiovlte elevation, 'this for most pupils is the 
most difficult irtterpretntitm of alkto ’snake ; hence th§ 4 id^aiifcage of 
^ftctdal felief maps.' * < - 

The intfcrpX£ta$iou q£ a. liM® .tfrg ng a Working dray - 
nig, jrtfttst be M*?* pa^study, su<% as Is '^iistpmarily^p|idd \ . 

iithciyools^ will not givo this training. Such trailing in use of map* * 

*' * 

% \ v 

_ * 
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the elementary schools, 1 \v*> 


► ' even in its simplest form should not ordinarily l>e.giii earlier than the 

• fifth grade. ■■ j * 

The course taken as a whole is good. With elective super\ is'em, 

' diseased helow, the cam Its should prove satisfactory. The le>~ui*: 
oi Served i in. the sclmols' imji^ite intelligent interpretation ol‘ ini? 
course ami skill ami judgment in handling specific topic* 

• * lUsTuIiY. 

. . ' e* 

This course is l>:i%ed on the ;1 Report of the Qommittee of Elgin ” 
nml follows 'it fairly closely. The lessons observed indtCile inleilb 
genre and skill on the [cut of the teachers and interest and ready 
1 graspon tin* part of the pupil*. A course hrleily outlined, giviugvlear 
perspective 'and proportion, with the report limit inned a-’ a *iipple- 
menturv guide, \tould probably No of. asMManeiMo fhe toadier-. .V 
course in civies in connection with history is givetiin grades 7 and \ 
as outlined in tlie history' text used. 

t 'oncoming the ootir.-e in history nWl 
suggestions' 'are offered : .... 

K The plan of towelling a sketch European history as the haek- 
■ ground of American history in one of the earlier grades (usually the 
sixth) of the elementary schools, outlined* in the “Report of the 
Committee of Eight,;’ if justified at all. is too ambitious and. rovers 
too much ground. Certain plur.se, s of medieval history do furnish a 
background for the earlier stages of Ameriean history; they make 
clear the motives for the explorations and for the early emigrations 
to this country, But Creek and Konuui history, have nojnore direct 
connection with American history than the history .of the Creation, 
hud with the history of New York iu Knickerbockers, fumou* history,, 
and should be omitted. Such a sketch of European history had prob- 
abl/ much better be given in* the eighth or ninth grade, after pupils 
.. have a knowledge of the phases of Arncrican*history for whjrh it con- 
stitutes a background, or it should be given incidentally in waned Ion 
: with American history. This, however, is li question for the full dis- 

^ cussion % of which sufficient space can not.be all(nved.in ; this repmt. 

It should* be added that The texts Wepured .to .provide for this* 
f-L sketch are written in an interesting Nptyle, yyith much pedagogic, 
fr skill,; and are. profusely illustrated^ The teaching in* the classes 
^y/yisitetl-'was skillfully done. /^ut k hn™6uro children, even iTthey 
^^abfibrb the; facte,>eau not ■ know ^ and^ppeciate, the- historic "setting r 
^yvdylch gyves therii their real ^gnificancfe. " 1 ^ ^ ' y y 

^2/*A * }juu^^ elenientn ^ 

s h istory o f ^Caiad a and of Mexico amHifbrief er pJafctcH '& 
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educated American citizens of the history and of tiic racial, stMnal, 
n <'i.-7iiiiv..;mtl educational conditions in Mexico is a serious danger 
t<> our country to day. Tlie^na jority of our citizens know less no nit 
i',):.' subject than school chill row should know. Furthermore, the 
original significance of the Monroe doctrine, which lias always 
iiVu and i* still a topic taught in all Aincricaitelcliieiitary sa*!n<oU, 

* > unintelligible to prisons who do not know the history of'tlie >t rug - 
■* «n independence of our southern neighbors. And the he*t mui* 

.ivo* ilhiM ration of its effectiveness is the history of the effort <d 
'• *i . 1 : mi Ilian to hecoiin: Kiitperor of Mexico. Such knowledge of our 
].. n American neighbors would also lie the most effective singio 
In--, i ns of establi^ng friendly feelings and mutual gooff will. 

In tile ninth and tenth year it is desirable to give a background 
..I Kvropeait am! Asiatic history. This can most profitably lie done, 
liowevtT. m^i by oMciing systematically organized courses in the 
i, Won of foreign countries, hut by making' significant epochs and 
movement* in our .own history tin* starting point and tracing (ho 
mil it cures bark to European or Asiatic fefluives, iis the.-c naturaliy 
dr .clop in the discussion.' In such manner the significant tilings 
pi ii n i t Kuropean history will be surviyed not as js too frequently the- 
c;i -i* as unit* of siiulv in themselves but in their relations* to our own 
pro! drtus. Thus, naturally, there will pass before the pupils 1 atten- 
tion such important matters as the. French Kecohiiion. the uni.lira- 
iion of (icruumy and the World Mar. important <Weh>pments in 
English history, the room rkublif rise of Japan, the stages of industrial 
development since the middle of the eighteenth century, etc. Such a 
murso should ho compuNoiV for all ‘ pupils,' for it is necessary to 
ndet^ude. preparation for citizenship. 

ciyics. 

Civics" andY‘ ediicnt ion foe citizenship,”- like “Americaniza- 
tion. 1 ' are somewhat vague. terms to the public and are not altogether 
dear and definite to teachers. Civics tf) the public and to many 
teachers still iiionn'ah study of the National Constitution, and usually 
of the State constitution as ^ell. While from the standpoint of train- 
ing ■ for citizenship every pupil should M grounded in the important V ' 
matters/romprised in our State and Nat i Anal Constitutions, neverthe- \ 
less the old-time, drv-as-dusl grind on tnf details of both which has 
constituted* Mnphsfc the Whole of civics teaching in so many paces is 


com- 



Tbcrcoursd m civics given in connection Irith Amfrican history in 
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well and is well taught. In the high school the more advanced 
course should be made compulsory on all pupils. 

But more than this should be done in the high school. Graduates 
of high schools, colleges, and professional schools should make the 
public opinion which proverbially is said to control government in n* 
, democratic country. Helping to make intelligent and sound public 
opinion W perhaps the highest civic duty of the educated citizen. 

| Hence, in high schools and in higher institutions of learning all 
1 students should receive the training necessary to enable them to think 
clearly on public questions on which political action is necessary. 

. .Now* most of our so-called political questions are economic in 
character, or rest on an economic basis, and can not he understood by 
anyone who does not know at least the elements of economic -science. 
Others arc sociological in their character and usually rest on an 
economic basis. These can not be understood without at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of economics and sociology*. Again, all economic, 
and more especially all sociological, questions arc in the last^nalysis 
also ethical or .have important ethical implications. It is obvious' 
without argument that for the educated citizen who attends school at 
an age’ when these Sciences can be* grasped at least in their elements, 
the most vital training for citizenship is the study of them, together 
with modern European history, as abSve explained. 

Hence, the elements of economics, of sociology, and of ethics, a* a 
minimum, should be made compulsory studies upon all pupils of both 
i sexes in all high schools. Until colleges make these studies compul- 
sory, as a few do, pupils in high sclutyls fitting fo? college should not 
be excused from taking them. 

' f “STUDY OF CVV&8 AND AMERICAN HISTORY MADE OBLIGATORY. 

\ An act passed by the .Massachusetts Legislature, effective in August, 

| 1020, makes it obligatory that: (1) Every pupil take both American 

j history and civics prior to graduation from the elementary school; 
(2) everj pupil in the high school take at least one course in Ameri- 
can history apd at legist one course in civics. In executing these pro- 
visions of the act the commissioner of education of Massachusetts lias 
made the following wise recommendations: (1) That civic instruct 
V tion be made Continuous throughout the grades; (2)" that system- 
atic course in community civics be required of all students before 

: the end of the tenth year or grade; (3)* that an advanced course in 

American history and an advanced course in civics be required of 
j all students in either the junior or senior year of the high school. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Jhe ^method o i teaching writing has recently been changed in 
^ ^$%cfacster, an<| the schools are in a transition stage in*®e subject, 
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which makes it difficult to estiigate their ultimate efficiency. For- 
merly the pupils used the finger movement in writing in all grades, " 
with which speed is attained only at the expense of legibility. This 
is the reason why most adults * unlearn” after school days are over 
the handwriting learned in school. The schools have changed to 
tljo “muscular” or forearm movement, which has been taught in 
good schools for a great many years and has no essential features 
that are new of original. ' 

In the present transition stage the results arc not satisfactory, 

" hut it is a change in the right direction; and when pupils have ad- 
justed themselves to it and teachers have mastered the method, there 
w illU>e a marked improvement in the writing. 

As stated above, writing as a regular exercise shojikl be deferred 
at least until the latter part of the second school year or the be- 
ginning of the third, for the reasons given. If it is retained, the 
children ought to be allowed to use the finger movement during the 
first three years. So long as children have not mastered the form 
of the letters completely their writing movement must be slow, so ^ 
as to make it possible for the eye to follow and guide the movement. 
This is not possible with the rapid muscular movement. \ In the 
fourth year of school the transition to the forearm movement can be 
made* in a short time without difficulty, as lias been abundantly dem^ 
oust rated in good ptibli O' schools. 

There is great need of supervision of this subject at this transi- 
tion period. The teachers feel keenly the need of help and direction 
and would welcome it. There is, however, no need of a special super- 
visor of it, if a general supervisor of the elementary schools is ap- 
pointed, as elsewhere recommended in this report. 

# 


* VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


With the exception of the commercial training in the high school, 
no provision is made in the school system for strictly vocational 
education. This is a serious defect, and would be more serious still* 
i f Winchester were less of a residential and more 0 T f a manufacturing 
'town. Vet tlic majority of pupils will follow callings otherdhnn pro- 
fessional and have a right to the necessary educational facilities to 
fit themselves for them. 

It is recognized that it js difficult to establish in a small community 
the variety of types of education to meet the needs of the variety 
w of types of mind, and yet the rights' of children to education do not 
vary with the-size of their home town. The solution lies clearly in 
State action in the matter. The State should be petitioned to organ- 
ize a vocational'schoOl in a locality accessible to pupils of Winchester 
and $>f several adjoining towns. Such a school should contain both . 
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prevocational courses and courses fitting for such trades as local 

conditions make desirable. * 

It is well known that certain labor 'organizations object to vn I 
cutibnal schools; but, briefly stated, such op|>osition rests on tv**, 
objections which are valid and which can and should be avoided in 
any system of vocational education. First, they object to trati * 
schools in which pupils can get a smattering of a trade anibthen a- 
half-trained workmen compete in the labor market with well-trained 
men. Secondly, they object to trade schools in which the training 
is narrow and confined almost exclusively to the handwork of (In- 
trude. They /ear that such training wiU tend to create ‘a servile 
class and close the door to advancement to the so-called higher walks' 
ol life. These objections arc sound. 

For the dbviating of the first objection labor union? and employers 
must aid the schools. Pupils from a trade school should be refused 
employment and membership in a labor union unless they complete 
their trade education. Legislation extending compulsory school at- . 
tendance can also aid. 

The second objection can be removed by the school unaided. Jn 
brief, a course in a trade school should, first of all, include ns re- 
quired studies all the technical and academic studies which have a 1 
direct connection with the trade. Second, it should include ns elcr- 
^ tives as many other academic studies as the pupil has the capacity to 

* take. In this way pupils would receive as broad a general education 
along with their specific training in a trade as their minds can take on. 
Such vocational education 'is probably the broadest and most effective 
general education for a majority of pupils in public schools generally. 

Tf> pupils so trained the door of advancement can not be closed, ex- 
cept by their own lack of native ability. The \%!id objections to 
vocational schools lie. therefore, not against vocational schools as 
such but against vcational schools of the wrong type. 

It may be added that the learning of one trade in whieh the pupil 
is deeply interested at the time, even if later he decides to follow 
another, is a better preparation for the learning of such other trade 
than dawdling over mere books in which, apart.from their connection 

* with his desired trade, he has no interest, as this class of pupils now ' ! 
' usually do in *he upper grades. Compulsory laws can only compel 

attendance ; they can not compel a pupil to study. 


HANDWORK IN GRADES. 

Much more, handwork is desirable in the grades than is now given 
in the \Vinchester schools. It is confined,ulmost wholly to the upper / 
^grades of the elementary schools. It should be a part of the work* 
ail the elementary schools. * The argument for educational hand- 
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craft is too familiar to require restatement here. It should be ex- 
tended in the grades usually constituting a junior high school, and 
should at least un aide metal work, lathe work, and printing. A*t 
present it is confined to woodwork. ' The appointment of a super* 
visor of instruction, as elsewhere recommended,, will solve this 
problem, anU detailed recommendations are unnecessary here. The 
problem* is not a neVtlGnc and will be easily handled by the super- 
intendent and a competent supervisor. 

INDUSTRIAL WoltK IN THE tlllN’CE SCHOOL. * 1 

T he industrial work in the Prince School is an admirable login- 
ning for making provision tor feeble-minded children, wlm cun profit 
much less from bopk education thaq is commonly assumed. For 
thorn motor training is thd only effective education; it is the most 
cilVctive means of awakening the limited mental cacpacities which 
these unfortunates have. The work of this type should receive 
liberal support, and an elfoH should be made, by furnishing free ^ 
transportation to those living at a distance, to induce all pupils of 
this type in the town to attend. 

2. COURSES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

♦ 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The feeling created by the war made the study of German in most 
high schools and in many colleges unpopular and caused a marked 
reduction in the classes. French for the same’ reason has gained in 
/popularity. This change is very marked in the Winchester High 
School. 

French is now taught in the eighth grade and in the high school, 
aiul a pupil may take a five-year course if he so desires. It is 
| taught by the direct method' in the eighth parade; ami by a chmbiua- 
'tiort of the direct, or conversational method, and the indirect, or 
j translation method, ih the high school, with great predominance of 
the latter. In grade 8, only those pupils are peAnittbd to take it 
‘who make a high grade in their other studies, which is unquestion- 
, ably a wise peflicy, as explained below. In the high school in cer- 
tain courses either French x>r German must be taken. 

The teaching of French in grade 8, so far as method is concerned, 
is unquestionably of t benight character, and results will clearly show 
! thisjh^ due time. In the high school neither the .’method nor the re*, 
suits arc what they should be/ This is not tpcau^e the teachers are 
nQt* competent, but is due to the fact that college requirements make ’ 
such extensive demands in regard to translation: and grammar that jgg 

' ■ 1 * 
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the teachers feel that these demands can not be met by the extensive I 
use of the direct method in the early part of the course. College en- 
trance requirements unquestionably vitiate much of the teaching in 
eastern high 4 schools in such departments as modern languages, Eng- s 
lish, mathematics, and to some extent in science. This is much less 
true of higli schools of the West. 

High- school teachers, however, yield to college domination, so far 
as method of teaching their subject is concerned, far more than is 
necessary if they adapt their methods to these requirements through- 
out the entire course. They can greatly minimize their evil effects 
by teaching their subjects as they should- be taught, regardless of 
eollege requirements. ' * 

The high school should not be looked upon pnimarily as a college 
preparatory institution; rather the college should accept pupils of 
requisite school experience where they find them in point of train- 
ing. The methods of instruction employed by high-school teachers, 
as well as the content of high-school studies, should not, therefore, 
necessarily be determined by college requirements. Nevertheless, it 
^doubtless would benlesirable to reserve a brief period toward the end . 
of a course in a language which sllall lie given over partly to a review 
of the grammar of the language and intensive drill on the construe- ' 
tions. Such brief review and drill ought to enable pupils to meet 
college entrance requirements without vitiating the work of the en- 
tire teaching period. 

It ought to be added that the teaching of French in the high school 
is as good ns the teaching of this subject in all except the best high 
schools; hnd the change required is that from the indirect, or trans- 
lation method, to the direct in the earlier years of the course. 

The following brief general suggestions may be helpful mmak^ 
ing the desirable change: ▼ 

, * MOTIVE. 

\J The i educational value of a modern language lies not in the dis- 
. 'cipliiwor mental culture, acquired through the process of learning 
it, as is commonly assumed. This probably lias some value, but is 
not sufficient to justify -the time required. Its. real educational value 
lies in the use made of the language in life after it has been acquired, 
either imthe way of reading or business. * 

In addition, then, to those who wish to study a given language for 
its literary value, only those should be encouraged to study French 
or German who may need one or the other for scientific purposes, 
while the study of Spanish should be advocated ‘only for the few 
who may heed it in business. 

In the eighth grade., where the question of entering a higher insti- * 
tution of learning can not be definitely decided, all pupils who make 
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a high grade in n^pbother studies should be allowed to take one 
modern language. This, as above stated, is now the policy in the 
sc hools and is the correct one to follow. 


METHOD. 


. The direct method is so named because it avoids translation at 
first and makes a direct association between the learner’s ideas and 
s die foreign vocabulary, while the method by. translation makes an 
association between the foreign vocabulary and the learner’s native 
vocabulary, and therefore an indirect association with his ideas. 
^ ith the latter method the pupil never learns to think in the foreign 
language, never can speak it fluently, must mentally translate it in 
reading, and hence never can road it rapidly and with ease. 

I he direct method is also sometimes called the “natural method,” 
because it is the method by which children learn their vernacular. 
Hue, as frequently used, tire direct method is not wholly a natural 
method. A few comments on this point will make lFclear. 

1. Little children hear the vernacular spoken to them a year or 
more before they try to speak it. They understand what is said to 
them before they can say a word. They iearn to think in their 
mother tongue byjiearing it spoken; then speaking it later becomes 
easy. Cases, are on r^ord where children did not speak until they 
were 4 or 5 yca’rs old, •and spoke complete sentences the first time 
they tried. 

Applying these facts to the direct method, the suggestion is made 
that the teacher speak the foreign language in classHor a long time 
and let the pupils answer in English unjtil they have learned some- 
what to think in the foreign language. This also makes for correct 
pronunciation, as pronunciation turns on correct -hearing. 

Children in learning their vernacular become fluent before they 
become grammatical and before their pronunciation becomes correct. 
In school we demand grammatical correctness and fairly correct 
pronunciation from the beginning, and seldom get fluency. We have 
not the courage to let mistakes pass uncorrected. 

3. We often make the mistake in high schools, when reading texts 
in the foreign language, of not giving pupils a great deal of easy 
reading matter, written in the vocabulary and idiopis of everyday 
life, and rushing them too early into literature, even into poetr^* 
whftjh is not the language in which even educated natives habitually 
think and speak. 

After the direct association between thought and the foreign 
vocabulary has been made an habitual process, translation will not 
change it; later in the course translation has its place. In grammar 
Qnly such parts should be taught as actually help the pupil in leara- 
25016*— 21 — -7 
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ing to speak and understand jthe language and they should fee taughl 
only when needed. Grammar should be treated as a moans and hot 
as* an end. 

With tho*c modifications. the direct method now used in thc.eijkhth 
gnulo siy uU^bo extended through the high school. TIjviv is no n*ri- 
son why children who hau* studied a modern language t‘«*r umr <>r 
five years should not speak it f! tightly, as in fact they do in foreign 
countries in secondary schools, ■ 1 

SCI KM K T^W/MINO. 


It wa- the^*nstoni until recent, vom*" men in tin* be-t hbdi cvhonjs , 
to teach 'the natural sriciKe^ | »u i*t\ sciences. tiding the lai -oratory 
method. I he teacher des rihed tifc c\j.ci inient to la* made bv the 
class: the class performed ' it according to directions: by the quiz 
method they were led to formulate the generalization: then they 
copied it i *pu;i notehoo \</ Tl mt was the end of it. Occasionally one 
or two applications were suggested. In physics. i-specialjy, texts 
degenerated into mere laboratory manuals giving directions for per- 
forming specific experiments, "(’dirge renui remout - were expressed 
in terms of experiments, thejmmhor and kind of experiments being 
quite definitely prescribed* Tin* old “ Harvard physics;' of *20 years 
ago. was the most widely known example. * The result was that the 
sciences were comparatively unpopular in high schools, and tfy* per 
cert of pupils who elected them declined during a series of years. 

This has all been changed in recent year.s in the best high schools; 
While mature students in college and university are interested in the 
abstract truths of the. sciences, immature pupils in elementary 
higji schools are not. Their interest lies in the applications (Jqhese 
truth:* to concrete situations and phenomena. Hence the trentVis to 
teach applied science in elementary and secondary schools, and Vtvo 
pure science mainly for the college and university. For immature 
students the explanation of .situations and phenomena is the motive 
'for knowing. 

-The manipulation of apparatus and the making of an experi- 
ment under specific detailed directions, and then, formulating a gen- 
eralization with the help of the teacher,, was not only uninteresting 
to pupils, but it also required little thinking; and the teaching of the 
sciences was a distinct disappointment as. a means of training in 
thinking. 

\ On tRe contrary, applied science begins with the observation of 
the situation or phenomenon to be explained, analyzes it, formulates 
a tentative explanation or hypothesis* then faked this hypothesis into ' 
the; laboratory and tests it under conditions which can be confrolleH f 
and. finally, if found true, applies it to RnmerAua similar tfityationa | 
or phenomens. ^This -requires a maximum of analysis and thought 

Mi 
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The motive for the experiment is found out of doors, and the final 
explanation is ugain carried into the outside world; the laboratory 
Experiment is siin'ply an indoor stage between two outdoor stages'of 
t!ie process. - In short*, t lie .aim of the process Is interpret to the 
■I'ij'iil the physical world about him. There is more educational 
■"Sue in formulating one gcnrralizatyon in this way and making .*>n 
:ij»|.iications of il than in formulating 50 gincralizalionsand making 
an applications ofoonly one of each. Kadi new application is an 
ad* fa ion a l proof of the truth of the generalization, juul. what is more 
iirnilicant, it is* also a new interpretation of its meaning and scope. 
This has coiue to In* known as the " project method/* a term borrowed 
fi'nm the nmimal training school in which it was first used. It is 
r.-seiif iaily like l ho “case method ** in law schools. 

As situations and phenomena are to the pupil the motive for study, 
and as few situations and phenomena which interest him finjd. their 
v.lmh* explanation in any one science, the elements of most or all of 
the natural sciences. must l>e included in un introductory course in 
lienee. This has given ns what is known, for want of a better name, 
as " general science.” Such general science is followed in h i <rh 
Snoots by an individual t rent n lent, properly coordinated, of the 
•iilh rent sciences, to be taught as applied sciences, in whkh the 'formu- 
late m of generalizations is effected with no less care T|i>r accuracy 
than was insisted upon in the teaching of pure science 'years ago. In 
brief. seioimoEeaching fc»r the younir should begin with applied science 
and gradually merge into' pure science. This order is the' reverse 
of the order followed in the past. 


1 / 
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lu a similar way the teaching of mathematics has been eh.mgotU ( 

in the best high schools. In arithmetic thought processes are [ 

veloped from the concrete, followed by training in’ the abstract, as 
already explained. This is the only way to secure intelligent 5 

thought. ** . ■ | 

In nlgrlwi. graphs and -other concrete illustrations lire freely used; ‘ \ 

and in the best teaching applications are made to technical’ and coin- | 
merrial probleius. whigh- appeal to tlie pupil and which make tho [ 
truths of algebra significant and vital. - * % 

Ir) geometry an introductory course should be given in experi- 
mental; or “inventional,”*oc “concrete” geometry before abstract „ 
definitions and abstract demonstrations arc attempted. Under tfip I 
‘beat teaching the text gives bn\v the propositions to be dcpionsywted^ ( 
with such hints as the pupil inayineed ; and all the work is* original,” 
ts this term is commonly, used in Jins ^connection, fcleemetery 
plied*, to problems presented by the obtetde world /end in this w^y, •' 
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In short, mathematics should be taught in elementary schools ai^l 
in high schools as applied science. The order is from the concrete 
/ to tho abstract, from applied to pure mathematics, not the reverse. 

I In thisTcspect the teaching of mathematics in the 'Winchester schools 
* can bo strengthened. 

I. AT IX* 

Greek has been eliminated from all high schools in the West and 
from most high schools in the East, and may he. disregarded in this 
discussion. Latin is everywhere on the defensive; and while it may 
be permanently retained, it will be elected by, fewer pupils than is 
the case now. This is not the place for a discussion of the merits of 
the arguments for and against it. 

But it is practical to suggest that many pupils in high schools gen : 
erally who now elect it should not do so. If a pupil 1ms a special 
taste and talent for it, and consequently can make rapid progress in 
it, he can no doubt get a great deal of good from it. But if ho needs 
an entire year, with a daily lesson, to acquire the ability to read 
Caesar’s Commentaries, he could far more profitably pursue some 
otlufr study, of a more practical nature, for which he may )iave talent. 
In general a pupil who during his first year rtf the study of Latin 
has hot shown an aptitude for it should not be allowed to go on with 
the stu^y. Under a system (^semiannual ‘promotions, elsewhere 


recommended, classes in other sWjects which such pupils could enter 
could easily be made to begin in the middle of the year. 

/ While a modern language should be begun early and by the direct 
method, ai already explained, Latin, taught by means, of translation 
and grammar, should be begun late, when the mind is mature enough 
readily to grasp v thc principles of grammar. Experience has abund- 
antly proved the correctness of this statement. Three years of Latin,, 
with a reduction ^f^tlie amount required by tho colleges, would per- 
mit die study to be begun the second year of the high school instead 
of tho first. One of our leading eastern colleges has recently mad& 
this change and others must follow. 

Jn the best teaching, of- Latin to-day great emphasises laid on its 
bearing on English etymology, and the subject is further vitalized 
by means of illustrations from Roman life, Roman history, and 
Roman thought. . * ... 

'• CLASSICS H^TRAJTSLATIOXS. 

' / # # * * * W 

> While it is no^ldnger practical to require a study of tlie classical 
languages as a part of general education at tins day when there is bo 
/ ' much .science that must be knowarby every educated person, the/ 
v'.r ';. proper substitute for the classical languages is. not the ^modern Ian* 
^.^^Vguages but classical literature in translations. The high schools by 

: ■? - 
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largely dropping the classical languages have brought about only 
one-half of the reform. The'other is the introduction of the classics 
in translations— mncU of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; Plato’s Apology, 
(Vito, and Ehaedo; several of the plays of each of the three great 
(ireek dramatists; and much of Virgil’s iEncid should he read in 
every high school, partly in class and partly out of class. This 
would give pupils a far better insight into classical life, thought, and 
civilization than the present study of the classical languages. 

Attitude or run ns toward school. 


In the high school, and to a less extent in some of^Jie elementary 
schools in Winchester, the attitude of pupils, toward their school 
work is not all that could be desired. They do not take their work 
seriously enough, and in the high school many pvho could do much 
better arc satisfied with a mere passing mark. The idea of what ip 
called a “ gcntlclfuurs grade ” i 1 college seems to Jiftve crept into the 
high school. The pupils here referred to come more frequently from 
cultivated homes. It ought to be stated that this evil is not an un- 
usual one in suburban communities where there is a large number of 
pupils from prosperous homes. It is a besetting evil in many pri- 
yatc schools as well, often bitterly complained oi by teachers in these 
schools in private. 

For this condition the responsibility rests partly upon the teachers 
ami partly upon the parents. Many of the pupils have too many 
distracting social privileges outside of school, and are not sufficiently 
controlled in their life habits and their habits of study in the home. 
Without the hearty support of the parents, the teachers Van not 
change this^conditioR. It is, taken all in all, the weakest single spot 
in the high school, and it is for the parents to wake up and take the 
matter seriously in hand. 

In gener^l^t may be said in regard to all the schools that criticism 
of them and of the teachers should not be made in the home in the 
presence of the children, and yet this is common in most communi- 
ties. It is almost as unfai^aml as harmful to children for parents 
to undermine their children’s respect for their teacher as it would 
be for the teacher to undermine the childicn's respect for their 
parents. Criticisms eof schools are entirely in place. They bring 
' about improvement wlieh intelligent and just. But they, should not 
be made to or in the presence o! the children. ^ 

- SUPERVISION. 


While the teaching corps, taken as a whole, is efljciem md every- 
where there is evidence of a fine professional spirit, there great 
need of more effective supervision of the instruction than the paper- 




intendenty with his other administrative "duties, has time to give. 
The administrative proems are well handled by him. His reports 
for 1918 ahd 1919 are admirable; they deal intelligently with vital 
i current problems and show that he keeps in close touch with 
educational tlioughl of the day and with the latest development- in 
methods of administration, such us iutelligem-e tests to detcrmuu 
the native ability of children as a ha-is ior chissitieation and dlii 
/ rienfy tests to ascertain the eHicicury of the instruction, but such 
testing of ellicioncy is -mainly* negative in ch. trader. Its purpi<*.-c i- 
5 to discover the weak and the strong features of the in.-t nfct ion 
What is greatly needed in addition i- a supervisor whose aim is to 
guide and aid the teachers in making their teaching more eilecti ve. 
There should lie appointed a supervisor wfio will spend all- her time. •» 
ill the schools, helping teachers hy suggesting better ^ellioMs and 
devices and leaching modi l lessons to iliu.-frate her suggestion *•. 
Such supervisors should liolij frei|nent meetings ol teachers after 
school flours,. to discuss with them in a mo-t practical -w ay’ their vital 
- prohjents Occasional meetings of all the teachers of the elementary 
j schools should he held for the discussion of problems coimn»'n-to all 
j and for the discussion of general principles of education. Fbe-r 
| should he followed bv frequent joint meetings, not les- than one a 
| week, of several grades whose problems are similar or closely related. 

These meetings should rarely be given up to n discussion of pett \ 
jj details of discipline or to a niiscellaheoiis expression of opinion, but 
should be devoted to a Systematic treatment by the supervisor of the 
! methods of teaching each subject in the curriculum and the psycho- 
logical principles underlying them. Kadi subject of the* curriculum 
\ should be t routed in a series of systematic. Consecutive meetings of 
this kind, very much as it would be treated in a practical university 
( course. Such training of tea-elvers in the servicv^diould simply be a 
continuation of the professional training begun™ but only begun— 
in our best normal schools, 

| It is a mistake to assume that the theoretical training of teachers' 
is completed in a good normal school, find that all the young grad- 
uate needs is practice and experience. The faetjs thlft 'students in 
r normal schools “are too immature and their academic trailing is too 
limited for them to grasp the philosophical basis of the general ed op- 
tional problems or the psychological basis of methods of teaching. 
j University extension •courses are meeting in part the need for this 
advanced training, but only in part. They can not meet it ade- 
quately because they come too infrequently and are not followed.by 
tlis instructor in the schools to aid teachers in practically a pTphmig 
the iostrUction. -.Furthermore, teachers are entitled to receive with- 
out cost to themselves much of this instruction tj^ which they 
contribute their time. * * 
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ERIC 


The tea eh ei*s’ meeting of the nature described is the most effective 
single means of building up a system of schools, and without it the 
.finest professional spirit and the most efficient teaching can not be 
developed. Instruction can not he effectively supervised and. <li 
rected from a central office by printed directions. There is need of* 
the personal contact on the part* of the supervisor with the teacher*, 
both in the teachers' meeting and in the schools. 

Such supervisor for the elementary school* in Winchester should be 
a woman of. broad academic and professional training an 1 of cmi- 
sidelable experience in teaching in the elementary schools. Men 
’seldom have this experience. 'She should have, besides, the personal 
and social qualities of leadership which the successful directum of j y 
corps of’ teachers requires, she should have charge, under the super- 
intendent, of all the instruction in the elementary schools, including 
penmanship and practical arts, except that in drawing and -'music, * 
for which special supervisors are required. 

, ( *’ MUSIC. • j ’ 

The supervision in mnsie is in general efficiently done, except that 
more emphasis should be laid 'on voice quality in all the grades. The 
reading of music in the grades above the primary is taught, 
but the voice quality in all grades is not as good as it sunuld be. In 
tin 1 primary grades the chief .aim should not be to train children 
early as possible to read music, but to love and en joy it. To ac- 
complish this, emphasis should be placed on tone quality and on tho 
singing of beautiful simple songs learned bv rote. Music is art, and 
the chief func tion of art is to be enjoyed. While the more advanced 
study of all' art requires the mastery of technique, vyjjieh is not 
necessarily enjoyable in the art education of chihlfen, technical 
training should not be prematurely emphasized so a* to make thef 
study a task and rob it of its enjoyment. There is altogether too 
much emphasis’ on technical wonk in the /primary grades of the 
Winchester, schools. 

V .; DRAW 1X0. 

The drawing in the elementary schoqW is taught by art students 
from the normal art school of Boston, find is supervised by a i i FpTtv r_ " 
tentative of the faculty of that school. While this representative 
is liighly competent, she is unable to jfive enough time to this super- 
vision to make it effective, and she sirongly urges the appointment 
of a special supervisor wlio will giyt* his entire time to it. The in- 
struction in this subject, given as it is exclusively by inexperienced 
hut well-trained students, is not satisfactory. There should he ap- 
lAm\ted a special supervisor who, hs stated, will give all his time to 
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the work. If this should be deemed for, any reason not feasible or 
possible, then a supervisor should be appointed who will give three 
dayS a week to this work and two days to like work In some near-by 
- t£wn, as the supervisor of music is now .doing. Such supervisor, 
should hold teachers’ meetings, and should teach the lesson in* the' 
schools on at least tw<v visits out of four. Between his visits the 
* lessons should be t audit liy the regular grad? teacher and by the ‘ 
students from the noiThnl art school. With such supervision these. V 
students would do more efficient teaching and would profit more by 
their. experience. 'Acy should he required to attend ifll teachers’ 
meetings on drawing. . 

3. SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
• GRADES. 

t * 

To summarize, the pressing need of close supervision l>y a skillful 
supervisor of the elementary schools is strikingly evident from the 
unsatisfactory condition of the penmanship at this tinic. Some of 
the teachers feel helpless and discouraged because they are not get- 
ting results satisfactory to themselves; virtually all feel the need of 
competent assistance. It is further evident from the absence in the 
lower grades of the hand craft, or manual training, which ifc to-day 
found in progressive schools. To’organize and direct this line of 
work, expert supervision is needed. The general supervisor of the 
elementary grades will be able to direct both 4he£b linos of work. 

The teachers of Winchester, while differing widely in degree of ‘ 
native ability and of efficiency, as any teaching cotps will, are well 
trained. They are all graduates of. good normal schools *or of 
colleges., JVhilc there 'is much good and s6me admirable teaching 
done in the elementary schools, the efficiency of the corps as a whole 
can be very considerably increased- by a competent supervisor. 

. Effective supervision is probably the most economical part of any 
'school system. ^ * 

There is at present ‘considerable complaint by; teachers in certain 
; places of “oversupervision.” This complaint usually comes' from 
the large cities, where the machinery of administration, is more com- 
plex than in spaller communities. The 'cause and significance of 
Jhis cpmplaint must not*be misunderstood. It is not the supervision 
: . hfere recdflfihendecl of which teachers ‘complain. They would heart- 
: ily welcomp it.” They object to the so-called supervision found in 

' "many of o«r large cities which consists not in systematic. visiting of 
schools anjpielping4eachers to ^o ' their work ih more skillful and 
" ? cff^v6 w;ays, but 'Which consists in issuing printed directions and 
orders, in inquiring multitudes pf statistics whioh, without clerical 
fehelp; it is laborious work to collect, and which seem to the teachers 
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‘.(hhI often are in f^ct not worth the labor when collected. They 
object to a supervision which is rigidly prescriptive and robi them 
of the freedom of using th^ir own* judgment. They object to being 
'made simply a part of a huge machine. 

Teaching under such conditions becomes as deadening as .work in 
;i shoe factory or a cpfton mill, and teachers feel that these condi- 
tions are the more intolerable bccauso.they realize that they have a 
^ moral responsibility which they can not discharge. 

' , Teachers 'further object to being pushed and driven by special 
Hipervisors of such subjects as drawing, music, etc., wjio know only 
their own subjects and do not know the rest of the program which 
U H' liei* are held responsible to carry out. 

A general-supervisor of the type here recommended would be in 
position to coordinate the various iines of work and prevent undue 
pressure by specialists for their own specialty. It ought to be added 
l fiat there is no evidence at present that such pressure 'exists in the 
Winchester schools. In drawing, as already noted, the supervision v 
i> inadequate, wul more time should be given to the subject. 

Aside from dealing with the administrative and the financial prob- 
lems of the schools, the superintendent should spe*J much time in 
the schools to discover the strong and the weak spots in the teaching. 

A* very essential part of his work should he to study new phases of 
elementary and -secondary school work in different parts of the 
country; to keep informed of the important educational experiments 
that are l>eing made in progressive communities and in private ex- 
perimental schools, lie ought to be the,- channel through which new ; 
ideas are brought to the teachers in the schools aiul to the commu- 
nity at hirge. ' 

! From time to time he ought to hold teachers' meetings at which 
he can present new points of view, and at which touchers can findlin 
opportunity to express their own views. Not the least of his. func- 
tions is that of interfering the work, of the schools to the commu- 
nity, arousing pub% interest in them, and securing hearty public" 

support; . . ' * * 

In short, hi? function is that of leadership in educational matters 
in the community of such sort as will secure the heady cooperation 
of teachers and citizens in the work of the schools, rather than in 
dealing with minute details. 
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1. THE PI PILS. 


The enrollment of the high school in March. 10*20, was 311, a ml 
that of the elementary schools was 1,335. 'Hie total for all schools 
was 1,616. The high-schoM enrollment was ltf.3 per cent of the 
total. This* pc roe ntage is an index of the high school's holding 
power. .It* means roughly that, out of even’ 1<*) pupils enrolled in 
all the public schools of Winchester, -10 are enrolled in the high 
school. In onto to know how good this [>erocntn*ro is it must *1 k* 
compared with' a similarly derived index from other schools in 
essentially sitfiilnr town* These are not available for the present 
year: hut similar pemuilagcs>rr^evernl Massachusetts towns with 
which Winchester is compHi<ihle have been calculated from retorts 
made to the United States Bureau of Education for the year 1JU7-1S, 
and are shown in the following table: 


Kdn tire hold inti fiot'cr of W h^lujttc r JJif/h School. 


' \ uvr 113. 


WelUwU’y *, 

WSCUKSTUU. ........ 
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For these six towns, then, Wellesley stands first jn holding power, 
id) an index of 17.G, while Winchester is' a* very close second with 
,n, i u< lex of 17.5. For the entire State of Massachusetts in tin* year 
tin* latest flute for which figures are hvuilable. the ratio of 
' pupils enrolled iu high schools, both public ami private, to thc-e 
eniolled in all grade- of both public and private schools, including 
col lc ges, was l'J.Sb'pvr cent. With reference to this ratio, California 
ranked iii>t aiming all the States (14.55 percent) and Ma.-sachnselts . 
va- -twoinl among- all th(‘ States. 1 ‘ . 

1 lit* fact that tin? Winchester High School, as to holding power, is $ 
d ' seen to rank high among the Inst towns of approximately th^r 
■Mae population as that of Winchester, and this in a State that ranks* 
.c niid among all the States as to the proportion of ^11 its school’ 
mu]) who are enrolled in high schools and colleges, should; afford' 
i«* people of the town some degree of satisfaction. The (ample should 
, member! however, that when only in WO are in the high school, 
-'.■ad of nearly Ti (which would be t l»e approximate normal per- 
sjiagc if all rmne through), there is a large loss all along the line. 

-*• ’i'l.rts should always be made to get into the high school and kee|J 
Imre ns nearly as possible all boys and girlsof high-sHum! age. Indi- 
vidual development and culture, tin 1 duties and responsibilities of 
.d/ritship. am! the necessity of making a living and contributing to 
jhr ( omnminvealth — all alike demand universal high-school ednea- 
Tmn. < )ne of the most effective ways of dding this is to provide a pro- 
. ram of studfcs which is rich in course* that appeal to the varied 
rieivsts and meet the various needs of .adolescent hoys and girls. 

■ hi- phase of the school problem is discussed in another section of 
ifcs report. 


now no com.kgk kntuanck requirements affect the senoou? 

In common with most New England high schools and with maijy 
outside of New England, this school spends a larger proportion of its 
effort on college preparation than is justified. If all who entered 
the college preparatory curriculum came through successfully and 
entered college the disproportionate emphasis on college preparatory, 
work could l>e successfully defended. The facts, however, 'do not jus- 
tify such emphasis. The tables following show wlmt small fractions of 
the pupils remain tb graduate from the college preparatory courses, 
and how few of these' graduates actually enter college. Sixteen out 
ofdifty- seniors are in the college preparatory courses. These repre- 
sent a selection of IG out of 151 pupils who started in as ninth graders 
four yea rs.be fore, or 10.G per cent. Not more than one pupil in eight 

Mtep.of the U. 8. Comtnta. of Educ^ 1917, Table 2, p. 23. ■ _> . 
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or nine comes through the school prepared for.college, and not all of 
these actually enter college* Does not this fact suggest that greater 
proportional effort should be made to meet the needs of the seven out 
of eight who will never go to college ( 
i For the overemphasis given to college preparatory work, the col- 
leges which dominate the high-school situation in New England 
; through their entrance requirements are largely responsible. For 
years the officials who administer these requirements have shaped 
them according to the demands of convenience in administration 
from the standpoint of'the college official. In every community, on 
i the other hand, a/e a fe\v people who are much more interested in 

; obtaining from the sclicfcT free preparation of* their children for 

\ certain colleges than they are in having the school function largely 
for the welfare of all the childrenjrf high school age in the com- 
munity. The high schools are intended to be democratic institu- 
tions. They do not exist solely for the purpose of enabling a few 
boys and girls each year to got into college. Father they exist for 
| the training, in the tilings that are fundamental to good citizenship, 
of all the youth in the community who are approaching maturity 
and who'can profit by wlmt the high schools can offer. . 

• On tlufbnc hand high sclmol officials and high-school teachers feel 
the pressure from college requirements, and not without reason, for 
in New England a school suffers serious loss of prestige if any of its 
! pupils fail to pass entrance^xaminations, or to w make good” in col- 
lege if they succeed ii\ gaining entrance. On the other hand a few 
| parents whose children do not succeed in college entrance examina- 
tions or in the pursuit of studies in college may unthinkingly and 
unjustly charge their children's failures against the teachers when 
the fault really lies with the children, or with themselves, because 
; they have not trained the children to obedience and industry, 
j Two or three such parents can do more to destroy public conjidence 
in a high school than 50 -satisfied parents will do to establish and 
i maintain it: Fear on the part of the teaching staff of this kind of 
criticism at home is another factor that helps the colleges to domi- 
nate detrimentally the high schools and their curriculum. 

The rapid dwindling of the classes due to leaving school is 
strikingly shown by the next table, which also shows for the classes 
that graduated In 1018 jpd 1010 how very few of the pupils actually 
entered CQlloge. * * „ . 
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Diminishing membership of high-school classes as they progress through the 

grades . 1 


Clft5s entering In 
Sepluuber. 

Ninth 
grade. , 

Tenth 

grade. 

Eleventh 

grade. 

Twelfth 

grade. 

“Fifth 

year.” 

Gradu- 

ated. 

Entered 

college. 

Grad- 
uating 
in June. 

1 ■ • 1 4 

141 

127 

01 

4ft 

S 

4* 

7 

1918 

]•.]:. 
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no. 

K7 

54 

1 

53 

15 

1919 

1 

151 

13* 

100 

67 

50 

5 



* 1920 


K1 

70 

59 




1921 

J J 

KIT 

124 

• 

i;;;;:;;;:: 



1922 

J : * 







1923 



1 


i 





1 Compiled from report of the superintendent of schools. 


The falling otf of the ninth grade enrollments during tlfe past 
three years, as seen in the second vertical column, nine*' be attributed 
partly to the fact . that when the ninth elementary grado was dis- • 
continued pupils from both the eighth ami ninth grades were pro- 
moted to high school; so the ninth grade high-school enrollment was 
larger then than usual. 

The following table shows the numbers of boys and girls who are 
pursuing each of the five eurriculuins, distributed hv grades: 


r.nruUmcnt of high school by eurriculuins, yntths, mill sexes, September, J919. 


Curriculum^. 
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10 
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6 

21 

1 

29 

16 
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11 

45 
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15 
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12 
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14 
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29 

20 

51 

1 

69 
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20 

RS 

2* 

9S 

74 
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3 

"V 

8 
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curriculum*. . . 

51 

73 jl24 

29 

41 

7o ; 10 
1 ■ 

43 
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308 

-■ 

1 

4 

6 


The most striking fact brought out by this table is the falling off 
in enrollment, in each curriculum excepting the “general,” as we 
glance from left to right through the ascending scale of the grades. 
This is a condition which exists in nearly all schools, but it is much , 
worse in some than in others. It is especially marked, in general as 
it is in Winchester, in passing from the ninth grade to tho tenth. . 
It may be due to one or all of three causes: 

(a) Increase in the number of pupils received into a given grade ' 
from lower grades or from outside the system. ► 

(5) “Piling up” in a given grade or retarded pupils, those who. 
failed of promotion to the next higher grade, but who remain a i ' 
“ repeaters.” _ 

( c ) Elimination of pupilTwho drop out of school before entering 
the next higher grade. 
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All three causes are operative in all grades in most schools, hut 
usually with diminishing effects through the ascending grades. In 
Manchester, however, the first cause has not been operative during 
t he past four years, us may he seen by reference to the preceding table. 
U'e must therefore attribute the falling oil in enrollment to retarda- 
tion by failures and to eliminations from school. 

The first horizontal line of ibis table should be read as follows: 
The college preparatory curriculum enrolls A7.A pet* cent of all the 
ninth grade boys. iiS.s per cent of all the ninth grade girls, and 'Y2:2 
per cent of all ninth grade pupils of both sexes. Also in tins cur- 
riculum, the numher*>f >cui«>r hoy- i- *11 A per cent of the number of 
ninth* grade liovs, the number of senior girls is 2^X per cent of the 
number of ninth grade girls, and the* number of both boys and girls 
in the senior cla^s i< ‘tu per cent of the number of both boys and. girls 
in the ninth grade. The other four horizontal lines show similarly 
the corresponding ratios for each of the other curriculum-. Since, 
the ninth grade enrollment has ch uured hut little in flu* past four 
years this ratio of seniors to ninth graders tells u> approximately 
how well the different groups hold to their mirrirnlum till the fini- b. 
The 44 general^ curri' , u!um appear- to make the he-t showing; but 
reference t<> tht* following table shows that this is due to aert-sinn- 
of girls in the two upper years. The practice is followed t-> s ra.- 
extent of changing from the college, preparatory or the emtmirivia! 
curriculum to the. general, when iitMieres.sful ipj.be re»|iiiivd subiv;- 
of the former ciirriculnnis. !n this there i- da Hirer that the geucral 
curriculuni mav become a recognized dumping ground for weak 
pupils instead of a well ‘planned course of training framed accordiuir 
to an intelligent educational policy ;md affording special lines of 
opportunity for pupils with various types of specialized .interests 
and needs. 


'Proportion of fto//s find proportion of air ft enrolled in rarft ntrnntJttm fn tin* 
ninik- tirade, and prrtvitlap v raiin of *vn iont to ninth itrmlen* in c>tvii \:ur- 
rtcnriin. 
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WHICH CUJUUCULUM ATTHACT8 THE MOOT T UTILS? 




A 


The two preceding tables show tliat the college und technical 
preparatory curriculum^ appeal most strongly to the boys, attract- 
ing o7 per cent of them, while these eurriculmns attruct only M per 
rent of the gii’ls. It also shows that the commercial curriculum, 
which is specially planned to turn out stenographers and bookkeep- 
ers, appeals most strongly to the girls, attract ing to itself In percent 
of the n i ids ami .‘W per cent of the lx>vs. It also. indicates (last three 
ruiimms )that from one* half to two-thinh of the pupils dmp out of * 
ci hi i ciirriculuiri Indore rcr.ching the senior class, and that while a 
frw oi' thr>e hitler cunt iuuc school work in the ’* general " curriculum, 
most of them leave school. The technical curriculum luTlds the boys ^ 
or else it .-elects the most per-istont ; and the commercial docs S 
tie- sat ye for i he girls. 

In cotnus tion with the college preparatory ciirriculuins. it should 
Ik* noted tlmt the scope and character of the. curriculum is probably 
;,nt the primary * factor inducing ’the students to pursue Ik The 
primary reason why they choost#ijf is that the colleges to which they/* 
intend to apply require them to be prepred " in certain studies and 
kv certain traditional methods; and they mast take these courses in 
order to gel thm preparation whether the curriculum suits their 
unlive abilities and interests or not. The'kind of education which 
tlu*se pupils must select, therefore, is not determined by a plan and 
policy of secondary educatiou developed democratically within the 
school and community. It is determined mainly by authority'ema- 
ating frtmi^he colleges, and this authority, whether so intended by 
them or not. is autocratic. Subservience to this authority by parents 
who a/Nulling to submit their children to the arbitrary entrance \ 
conditions of certain favored colleges, rather than sending them to j 
others whose views of secondary education admit of a broader and / 
more liberal type of preparation, tends to increase the pressure of 
these autocratic requirements on the school. 

This school is 4 probaWy typical of many others in New England 
in that it is forced by external pressure to be more subservient to 
traditional college requirements than is consistent with tlie develop- 
ment of a real policy of its own in secondary education. , # . 

It would be 'Well for secondary education in. New JSngland if tlie ^ 
lea<lers in high-school education and the profjB oog ^ f of education in 
these colleges would get together and outline & policy as- to en- 
trance requirements for these institutions which would allow the 
high school* larger liberty of internal development for the benefit 
of all their pupils. It would be healthier for both colleges tutd high 
schools if college educators would look beyond the entrance machinery 
set up for mere administrative convenience and would begin to 
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interest themselves more in the broader aims and purposes of sec- 
ondary education and the best means of realizing these aims. 

Finally, in Winchester only 7 pupils out of 145 who entered high 
school in 1014 entered college in 1018, and only 15 out of 1G3 who 
entered high school in 1015 entered college in 1019. If, as is quite 
probable, this condition is typical of high schools in New England 
towps flhd small cities, it would be quite worthy of the abilities of 
the best New England college professors and schoolmen .to consider 
what the other 138 entrants of 1014 and the other 148 entrants of 
1045 were getting out of the high school that was worth while to 
them. Either the college preparatory curriculum should dominate 
the high school to a much smaller extent, or else at should he per- 
mitted to be reconstructed so that it would have nWro intrinsic value 

per ctVt of pupils who 


and greater holding power for the 90 to 95 
start on it but never reach the college doors. 

at 

> 

WHAT OF THE I* UTILS 1TIOM TIIK HUMAN AM) SOCIAL STANDPOINT? 

Turning from jmpihstatistics to the young people themselves, we 
find here in the Winchester high school a body of healthy and normal 
boys and girls rather more homogeneous, and apparently with a 
somewhat higher average of intelligence aqd initiative, than student 
bodies in many cities of the size of Winchester the country over. In 
l general we find their attitude toward their work and their teachers* 
to be good, and their ouflook on life to be sound and sensible. Their 
general information seems to be well up to the 'average or better, 
and their preparation for their lessons averaged well. Their suc- 
cess in the 'tests that were given was good, their median scores being 
above the tentative standards corresponding to the t^sts. iTheir in- 
terest in problems and thought questions was particularly notice- 
able; and when given a chance in discussion they entered into it 
with zest and enthusiasm. It was always easy to appeal successfully 
. to their idealism and to secure their cooperation. Thitt was particu- 
larly noticeable in administering the tests. Altogether they seemed 
tb us a body of youth who presented a strong appeal and challenge 
to the best efforts of their tenrehers. 

Opinions have reached the commission to the effect that the morale 
of the high-school pupils has not been what it should be, and that the 
spirit of school patriotism which is so important for the success of 
evecy school a$ a socializing institution has been somewhat lacking. 
However this may haVe been in*the past, there is no convincing evidence 
now that the students are deserving of such criticism. We have seen 
schools where the morale is distinctly higher than it seems to be here, 
and yhere the school spirit is evidently more coherent and enthusi- 
astic. Wejbdieve that both morale and school patriotism can be im- 
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proved and placed on*a higher plane through the execution of ai* s* 
adminstrative policy consciously shaped toward this end. We be- 
'* l Iieve.that such a policy should be determined on and carried out, yet 
wo think that the patrons of the school should be assured that the 
present morale of the student body in the high school is in no way 
seriously defective. However, it can and should be improved, and the’ 
public can materially assist in this-- improvement by^ refusing to re- - 
pout unverified items of criticism. 

Nothing could be more influential in building up a fine morale 
among the pupils than a neighborly, cooperative attitude on the part 
of the parents toward the principal $nd teachers of the school. 
Parents should never criticize or belittle teachers in the presence of 
^their children. 8uch a practice is all too common in families every- 
Jwlierc, ahd'it undermines the pupils’ pride in their schools and de- 
stroys their respect for their teachers. Parents should become 
acquainted ‘with the teachers of their children and yooperate with 
them on a basis of mutual-understanding and united endeavor for the 
good of their own children and the upbuilding of the school. With 
sue]) cooperation all incidents or*practices which seem to the parent 
to he open to criticism can be candidly discussed and equitably ad- 
justed. The members of the survey commission can say without hesi- 
tat ion or reservations that the members of the high-school faculty are 
ladies and gentlemen of character, culture, and refinement, with whom 
anyone may be proud to associate and to whose care lie in ay commit 
his children with entire confidence. . y \ 

IS Tllfe SCHOOL Sl'CCESSFL'L IN riEErARINO rCl’ILS FOR COLLEGE WORK? 

Many, of the comments unfavorable to the high school which are 
reported to have passed current in the community carry the idea 
that the students either fail in getting into college or do not attain 
success in college work when they succeed in getting in. 

•We have not beoh able to secure any data bearing on the number 
of applicants failing to get into college, although we hav^lready 
called attentipn to the’ fact that the ratio of .collggp entrants tb\gr d- 
uates of the college preparatory currii&liuns is Wry small. The' fact 1 
that only a small proportion of tlie latter do cpfer college, however, is 
not proof that only that proportion could have got in if they all had 
wanted to go. It lirrdro probably indicates that many pupils enroll in 
the college preparatory curriculums for reasons other than a strong - 
and persistent desire to gd & college. * 

v Of those' who actually apply^however, the number rejected must be 
relatively small, f or Jthe. school has the certificate privilege with all 
colleges that accent candidate? on certificate ; ahd those colleges which - 
do not do so are relatively few.^ Hence it is not probable that many 
25016 * — 21- — 8 
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pupils who work hard enough 4 q attain graduation from the school 
fail to get into college. * ^ 

The second criticism, that, the students who enter college do not 
makegood, is probably founded on hearsay and rumor nit her thuii 
on fact.. Jf *he following figures from the records of the school* a iv 
complete, they are convincing on this point and should silence this 
kind of vague and general criticism against the school. Kumi if ilay 
are not complete, they probably constitute a sufficiently large, and fair 
sainpluig so Flint JLhey may lie. taken a- truly representative of tke 
p reluct of the sdihnl. -I*' nun tin* table it may Ik; seen that while l In 1 
percentage of failure* in college of Winchester graduates lor t lie 
4-\oar period 10M-1G14 was 10 ]>cr cent of alb courses entered. for 
the four yeyrs ibis it ranges from :\,i\ \x>v cent down to /.ero. 
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The .accompanying table shows the actual marks for the first 
semester of 1010-20 re|H>rted from four colleges for nine* pupils 
who entered .college in* 1010. Out of a total of 40 enroHgjents ih 
various .classes G mJfrks of failure or condition were received. ; This 
does not reflect seriously on tlio quality of work dpue in the, jiigh 
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school, since 14 out of the 41 marks, or more than & third, are in 
the two higher grades', cither good or excellent, and half of them are 
fair or average. 

Taking all these records into consideration, we judge that the 
Illinois that have been current, to the effect th a t^tfie school has not 
prepared its pupils well for college is not proved. That the work 
and methods might lie much improved is not to be doubted, vet 
nianv of the shortcomings of the school with reference to efficient 
leaching are due in no small measure to the restrictions that the 
colleges themselves place on the schools through their domination of 
the content and methods of instruction. Furthermore, the survey 
commission is convinced that recent changes that have been made in 
the organization of personnel and ill tbe administration of the school 
have already resulted in improved teaching in some departments and 
give promise of eventuating in better work in all departments. 


1 he survey commission lecouiiheiuls that a reorganization of tho 


1. Facli pypil should complete at least 15 or 1C units tor grading 


' - >>■ l " i '*iiiiii your.M-.teiiv.il. r lirinerinore, enen pupil should . 
he required to complete a minimum of two units of English, two of 
sroe^l studies (including American history and civics— or better, 

- the -problems of democracy — and taken in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade), one unit of niiithematies, and one of science. These units" 
,may or may not lie tncKided in the major or minor sequences men- 
tioned above. . . : 

O * he purpose of those specifications is to secure breadth of insight $ 
into the knowledges that are of greatest social and civic value, and 
at the same time to compel continuity of ejTort along the lines of 
the pupils’ strongest ambitions and best aptitudes. 

3. The subjects from which the major and minor sequences may 
b$ chosoto-are English, natural sciences, social studios (history, 
Civics, economics, etiology) , commercial studies, manual arts, house- 
hold arte, and fine arts (including applied de-sign >, Eat inland mod* 
ern foreign languages. ' • 

The curriculuma now in. use are shown in the following table* . 


2. THE CURRICULl’MS, 



turn. 
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0 7 

It will be seen that the college-entrance curriculum requires Eng- 
lish, Latin, .col lege- preparatory mathematics, one modem foreign 
language, and' ancient history. The pupil has no choice of anything 
else whatever- tint il the third year, when ho may at his option take k ' 
third foreign language or chemistry, and in the fourth year continue 
with his third foreign language or choose American history m 
physics. 

However satisfactory this arrangement may or may, not be to the. % 
officials wlio arc'responsible for the udmi nisi ratipu of eollegc-eiitran.v 
requirements, the poverty in useful content to which these prepara 
torv pupils are condemned by it during their most important and 
impressionable formative period must seem. pitiful to the thinking 
man on the street, no less than to the modern and progressive student 
of secondary education. If these pupils want to study live civic 
problems tj) ey can not do so, but ‘must tafce ancient history instead: 
and* if they want science they must .be -content with the conventional \ 
college-preparatory brand of chemistry and the* “forty sacred ex- 
periments ” in physics. Fortunately they have a teacher in physics 
who encourages them to experiment “ on their own,” with'pmjeels out- 
side tlie sacred forty; but if they want to have this opportunity, they 
must forego the study of their country’s history and its big imminent 
problems. To anyone who is in the habit of getting below the surface 
io thinking on educational problems, this must seem nothing short of 
tragical. The children of Winchester, all unconsciously, perhaps/to 
the community, are being robbed of their birthright as American 
citizens. A careful analysis of the other curriculums will show that 
these are no more consistently conceived, 

HASIS FOR REORGANIZED CI T ltIUCULUM9. 

\ . 

As a guide in the work of setting up something better, the survey 
commission recommends that curriculums be offered to meet the needs 
of different groups which 'will include all the pupils: 

. 1. Those preparing for colleges and technical schools— a collcgv- 
preparutory curriculum. , * 

2. Thofce who jntend Centering commercial occupations before or 
after graduation from high school — a commercial curriculum. 

3. Those girls who do not expect to enter college or business, and 
who therefore need a well-balanced curriculum in preparation for 
life -as home makers and intelligent women citizens — a home eco- 
nomics curriculum. . 

'4. Those boys.wjio expect after leaving high School to go directly 
• into occupations on the production side of. industry— an. industrial 
curriculum. . . • ^ 

^ { ;.'Curriculuma' embodyihg^the foregoing principles, and having ade- 
quate flexibility, are presented as representative' of what is needed 

jwJ^mtereste and occupational -pppor- 

^ v • . ■ ■ ’ • 
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t unities afforded by the diversified odmnaeroe and industries centering 
in and around Boston. ' 

It Trill be said at once that Winchester hns a "home economics cnr-' 
r i ■ 1 1 1 11m nnd that the girls are not attracted by it; but the commission 
is of the opinion that the reason for the failure Ties in the curriculum 
it now is and in lack on the part of th^ community of .appreciation 
lor tlu* home economics idea, and not in the girls' themselvc^. 'if \i' 
richer curriculum he provided, and if its advantages as affording 
> a broad, all-round education for girls he once understood l>v the 
jvople, we believe that it will turn out to bo one of the most popular 
< iirrirulums in the scluvrl. 


S* i; |y sequences. 
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Foreijrn-l mxuiiKr seiptcnre may be four utilis of I.aiin uy French or Spanish, 


l Music or urt or bjth may be elected for tbnte jieriuds per week. 

.injp* sequence may 1 

or i\vi> of one nnd two of anoltior. 

(lirls may take twd yours of household nrfs work Inst rati of foreign langtiape 
III and IV or Jnstcnd of geography or history II ami TCnslish. naithentatles, or 
physics III, or they may tnke It us a pnrt course elective Instead of music or 
art for two or three periods per week, if with the npprovnl of the principal. 
Boys nmy take two years of shopwork Instehd of fnnrimi imiuuase III and IV, 
instead of poojrrnphy or history II nnd English, mntheniarits or physics UI f ^lf 
wifh the approval of the principal. t 

TOE COMMKHriAL CPUIHCrU/M. ' 
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Music or artor mechanical drawing and ahop work may be elected in the 
first and second yenrs up to three periods per week ; also in the third and fourth 
years if full courses In either of these subjects have not been chosen as indicated 
above. * 

' TIJK HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULUM. 


Studies. 

Ninth grade. 

■ Tenth grade. 

Eleventh grodc. 

J Twelfth grade. 

Art , 

Drawing, color and 
design I. 

Drawing, color and 
design 11. 


Drawing, color and 
interior decora- 
tion IV 


I > rawing. color slid 
de*igu 111 
or 

English. 

Composition, spell- 
ing, punctuation, 
liimture 1, 

Composition, rhet- 
oric; literature 11. 


; or 

Composition, litera- 
ture, history o (lit- 
erature IV or 


compONUion, liipr* 
aturc, history, of 
literature 111. 

Social studies...... 

Civi«* 

Uodrrn history 

American history. . 

Hna-crhnkl physics 
-and ehemKiry. 

economies IV. 
Problem* of democ- 
racy. 

Natural sciences — 

or 

Civic biologv 

or 

General geography . 
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13| R. 

11 
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in 

nur-ing. 
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ment, hrtu.se wjf- 
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dry IV. 

IV 


Music muy be taken each year as an elective fractional unit up to three 
periods per \Veek. Two, three, or four units of Latin or a’ modern language; 
or one, two, three, or four full units of music;* or one, two, or three units of 
mathematics mny be elected Instead of urt, if with the formal approval of the 
principal. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CURRICULUM. .. 


Studies. 

Ninth grade. 

Tenth grade. 

Eleventh grade. | 

Drawing and art... 
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colorand design 1 
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Language 

English eora posi- 
tion, spelling, 
punctuation, 
literature. 

English compos!-' 
lion, rhetoric, 
literature. 

Foreign language 1, 
or English com- 
position and lit- 
erature liT 


Mathematics 

Social studies 

Algebra (5), or alge- 
bra (2), geometry 
(2), graphs, and 
geometrical 
^construction. 

Civics 

Plane and solid 
geometry (5), or 
algebra (2), geom- 
» etry (2), graphs, 

. and geometrical 
constructions (1). 
Modern history:... 
or 

or 

Advanced algebra, 
t r 1 g o nometry, 
and elementary 
coordinate geom- 
etry. * 

American history. . 


or 

Natural science 

Industrial practice . 

• 
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hench-metai 
work or sheet- 
metal work. 

Physics. 

Mechanical draw- 
ing and wood- 
work. 

Forge work foun- 
dry practice, or 
drawing and ma- 
chine shop. , 

Physical training... 

I 

11 

III ' . 




Twelfth grade. , 


Freehand drawing, 
e n lor and design 
II, or prospective 
and projection II 
or 

Foreign language II, 
or Knglbh coinpo* 
sit ion and litera- 
turelV 
or 


Problems, of demoo 
racy. . 

Ghembtry. 

Machine dr a w ing 
and raach toe-shop. 



Art pr music may be taken each year as an additional part unit elective u 
to pree periods per week, excepting art In the third or fourth year, when ful 

Unit art courses have been chosen os. electives,- ' 

" 1 ' ... 
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4 ' - - ritorosED curriculum 8. 


Btrause of space limitations, these curriculums are here presented 4 
without Argument or.* detailed explanation. The character, content, 
ami educational valifes of the various sequences of courses and the 
arguments for the curriculums as constructed are quite fully set forth 
in the report on the public-school system of Memphis, Tenn., United 
.states Bureau of Education Bulletin, 191D, No. 50, part 2, Chapter II 
((iovernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.). We recommend / 
that the administration and teaching staff of the high school make a 
i arc fill study of this discussion with referenced) set ting up similar cur- 
rk'iiiuins in Winchester. Assuming that the school committee is will- 
ing to provide the equipment and instruction for a four-year sequence 
in shop work, the problem to be solved is, How much of the proposed 
flexibility of these curriculums can be realized in a workable time 
schedule without conflicts and without producing many yerv .small 
recitation sections as to carry the per pupil costs beyond the limits of 
reasonable liberality? Bicli and flexible curriculums usually cost 
nmre than such purely formal ones as now exist in Winchester; but 
manifestly they arc worth more. The ultimate question is not so 
mrn-h, “Is the cost high' !? as fc 'Is it worth^wlmt it costs and can the 
community pay? ” 

The commercial curriculum is so planned as to give the maximum 
nf useful and available training to a considerable proportion of pupils 
who must drop out at the end of the second year, or tenth grade. For 
such pupils it gives as good prevocational training and outlook as 
any' course, is likely to give them. For them, in such a short period 
no real vocatibnaTtraining can Ineffectively attempted. 4f 

Typewriting should be beguft-in the junior high school in the 
seventh or eighth grade by those pupils who have nttained a business 
standard of proficiency in penmanship. In the ninth and tenth 
grades for 'prevocational training, and in the eleventh and twelfth 
for vocational training, stenography and typewrit ing practice should* 
go on together. What is taken down in stcndJfVaphic notes should 
in most cases be written out directly on the typewriter. 

Putting those subjects in the ninth and tenth grades is no untried 
experiment. They have been successfully taught in those grades in 
schools of standing known to members of the commission for more 
than 25 years. The commission favors, the expansion of the art se- 
quence to cover si major of four years’ work in drawing, color, and dc-, 
sign, with differentiation in the two upper years into projects of 
specialized sorts, such as interior decoration, costume design, adver- 
tising poster work, and so on. Such a sequence should appeal strongly 
to ninny pupils in a community near Boston, where pure and applied 
att interests are so weU developed and established; 
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Similarly, we favor a four-year major sequence in music, credit fcr 
j)arts of which may be obtained 'by outside study and practice Kink;- 
the instruction of approved professional music teachers and under t 1 h 
direct suj>ervision of the music supervisor of the schools. 

These sequences and also part courses of two or Ih’-ce d iv > i 
week running through the four years should be open to all pup-i. 
yntler the proper restrictions. , v 

3. THE TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. 

IluW WELL AUK TilL TEACHER* TUAINKU? 


All the tcacheis have had good training. As' will be seen bv in* 
spelling the following table, only 4 mil of '20 are not culhgo Vi ^iii- 
ntes. One ot thoe is a sifbstituto, teaching commercial subjects aini 
has had two years' training in omnunvial subject* beyond Iului 
school and two. years' practical experience as an accountant. An* 
other is tin; art teacher, who has had sown years' training in art : 
schools, with study and travel abroad. The third i^u dome-tic science j 
teacher who has Imd two years of college work, together with summer 
and extension courses in good institutions. The fourth i* the girb’ 
physical director, who is a graduate of the llo-ton School of Tlivdcal 
Education. 

Those teachers who hold degrees received them from tin* folio wing 
colleges: Hates' 1, Roston 1. Rrown 1. Colby 2. Harvard 1. Howard 1, 
Lniver-ity yf Alaiue 1, &ouut Holyoke 1. Kadcliile 3, Simmons 1. 
Sihitli 2. aiid Tufts 2. This list shows a wide distribution of Xew 
England colleges, which is well for the school, as it serves to bring 
into it educational viewpoint* from many different centers. 

Tiie status of these teachers with respect to their special peda- 
gogical training, expressed in the number of semester hours work in 


psychology, principles of education, and other special studies in the 
science and art of education, is as follows: 

One teacher reports 158 semester hours, one 150. one 35, one 12. two 
10, one 0, one 5, and two 4. Nine of the ID- teachers reporting Iravo 
had no special pedagogical training. 

The.iriinimuih standard required for schools accredited hv the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is that 
alj, teachers of academic subjects shall be graduates with a bachelors 
degree from a standard college ora four-year normal course, includ- 
ing special training in the subject matter of the .studies they are 
teaching,and U semester, hours of special training in psychology, and 
L other studies in pedagogy and educational theory and practice. 

. Aa to degrees and professional training of teachers, Winchester* 
- iHRy fairly be compared with 559 schools accredited by the North 
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Central Association having enrollment of from 151 to 450 pupils. 
For these schools in 1917 the average number- of teachers not new to 
the schools who were not college graduates was 11.76 per cent, and 
the corresponding average -for teachers new in the schools was 6.09 
per cent. 2 All the teachers of academic subjects in the Wihehedcr 
It iirh school are college graduates excepting one, who teaches com- 
munity civics half time. This inrike> the ratio for Winchester of 
in uigradt late academic teachers to the whole nmulier of academic 
teachers as £ to 13, or 3.9 per cent, as^h pared with from 6 to TJ per 
rent for the North Central accredited schixds. This school. therefore, 
js found to l>e well in advance, when compared w ith f similar ^clioois 
in the Middle West. with respect to the college training had by its 
teachers. 


(H.itriffUfViH of hitrh-srht/nt trin-i.rrt i at-t-mtUi m fn train in ft a»<i coVrw' 
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With reference to special pedagogical training for the .>->9 North 
Central schools of medium dzo, 10,10 percent of the nov£ academic 
teachers and'13.20 per cent of the not new academic teachers, in 1917, 
had not had as much as 11 semester hours of such training. The 
t^u responding rates for Winchester teachers of academic subject is 
J?. or 76.9 per cent. It is dear that both on the basis of their, indi- 
vidual records and on that of comparison With academic teachers 
of medium-sized North Central accredited Schools, the teachers of 
Winchester high school" ns a body are relatively very deficient in 
special pedagogical training. It is probable that if data were at 
hand by means of whudi they might bo compared with teachers in 
eastern territory, their records in this particular would, not be so 
^deficient when compared with the latter. New England school nu- 
. thoritios generally may l>e somewhat moro insistent that their 
teachers be college graduates than are those of the North Central 
States, but the requirement for special pedagogical training receives 

* Darla. C O. Xcrodltsd Secondary Softools o£ the North Contr^'iuMoctatloa. .Bat, 
1010* No. 43, U. S. Du. or EduC., w>- . 
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generally far less attention in the East than in the 
important factor of teachers’ qualifications the East appears to be 
behind the times. Several of tKe Central and Western States require 
from 15 to 30 semester hours of pedagogical training as a prerequi- 
site for entrance into examinations for a teacher’s license. All 
school bpards should require a minimum of pedagogical training as * 
a condition of emplo3 r inent, and they should make it a facjfr in 
determining promotions and salary advances. * 

Two important factors of professional growth in teachers are the 
reading of professional literature and training during, service 
through the agency of teachers’ reading circles, extension courses, 
and summer courses. As to professional reading, the Winchester 
teachers were asked to name the professional books and magazines 
read during the last year. The replies are as follows: Two reported 
no such reading, five reported 1 title, four 2 titles, three 3 titles, two* 
4 tiles, one G titles^one 7 titles, and one 8 titles. For the most part, 
the titles named were of books and magazines that discuss current 
educational problems from the viewpoint of modern educational 
theory. This makes a very good showing for nearly half the 
teachers and should incite the remainder to do better. Every pro- 
fessional person should make some attempt to keep up with the 
■ technical literature of his or her special branch of the profession. 
Engineers, physicians, dentists, lawyers, and college teachers con- 
sider this essential, and do it as a matter of course. * Why should 
not high-school and elementary teachers do this also? 

The teachers were asked to name the colleges in which they had 
taken extension aird summer^courses within the. past three years. 
Six teachers named none. Sinunons. College was named by 3, Har- 
vard by 2, University of Maine, Boston University, and North 
.Eastern College each by 1 . One teacher reported three — Teachers’ '* 
College of Columbia University, 1 Summons College, and Boston Uni- 
versity. One reported having taken two business courses, another 
attended two foreign-language schools, another was taking private 
lessons in a foreign language. Hence 12 out of 18 teachers, or 07 
v per cent of them, had'taKen some summer or extension-work or other 
professional training^during the past three years, which is a credit- 
able showing. 


me next table shows (column 2) the number of teachers in the 
Winchester High School who have had various amounts of total 
experience (indicated by the numbers in column 1). Similarly, it 
shows in columns 3 and 4, respectively/ the numbers who have had 
various amounts of .high-school experience and various amounts of 
; v :~ experience in. the Winchester High School. 




ARE THE TEACHERS EXPERIENCED? 
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This table tells us that the teachers are all experienced, only one 
paving less than four years’ experience and none less than three. 
One teacher is in her first year o£ high-school experience, but all the 
others have been in high-school work three years or more. Five are 
new in the school this year, and three more are in their second year's 
service in this school. This is not a large proportion of new teachers 
in these days when so many teachers are leaving individual schools 
ur leaving the profession for better-paid positions. 

The table shows that the situation is good in respect to the sta- 
bility and solidarity of the, school staff. Such st^bilit v makes for 
m illy of aims and school policies.* It is always good for a school 
uArSTd its teachers for a long time, unless it is found that they have 
stopped growing professionally and are “going to seed.” The lat- 
ter is most emphatically not true of the teachers of. long experience 
in this school. Most of these could profit greatly by further profes- 
sional study of various phases of their work: but they are profes- 
sionally open-minded, apd listen readily to progressive suggestions. 

Di'trilmtian of hiyh-xvliool teachers hr years of toral erpr never, rxprWmce In 
hiffh srhool*, and cJpvrirnre in 'Winchester High fiehool. 


N-iinlipr of 

rip p.t mo in teaching. 
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Number of teacher* 1. 

having (Midi amount. !l 

!■ Number of year.-’’ * 

I^iimlKT ortcachcrt \ 
having each amount. 

Total. 

In high | 
schools. 1 

■ I cxtH’ricnce in teaching. 

In this 
school. !j , 

Total. 

In high 
schools. 
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ARE Tin: TEACIIEKS OVKl*lA>Al»F.I> ? 

An important factor affecting the teaching work of a school is the 
total duty load of the teacher, or the total amount of work of all kinds 
that he or she is expected to do. This includes teaching, library and 
study-room supervision, special direction of study, individual help 
outside the classroom, committee or clerical conferences with 

parents, and so on. * % 

Good administration requires that duty loads sh%ild be equitably 
distributed, and that no.,teaoher’s burden should b£loo heavy; for 
an overworked teacher can not long continue to- give efficient and 
inspiring instruction. Furthermore, nt) body of teachers will do 
good teamwork , if there are glaring inequalities in their burdens, 
unlcss .those who are able to carry the heavy burdens are rewarded - ^ 
with correspondingly greater compensation. If* the loads vary somer S 
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WTiat widely, and if this variation is necessary, ‘then other things 
being equal^ the teachers carrying the heaviest loads of work und 
responsibility should receive the highest salaries. 

It is very difficult to get an accurate. quantitative measure of tie 
total duty of any teacher, because many teachers do much work •■ui 
Mdc the classroom which varies .s^greatly from time to time 
amount and arduousmv-> that they can imt estimate it a<.vfirati-!v. 
However, the data contained in the next table, cempi led from dcfinur 
information given by the teachers me I principal, a iron! eusisMiTiiMr 
ilhriiinating information :is to the distribution of work among tl».* 
tea clicrs. 

If ioh-srinmt Unthvf< anvimt ntcn1 x of iro; l' nnif mooml >ofni'irv, fH{ f> ’■), 
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Column 3 of the preceding tabic shows t ho total mmiher of period* 
per week during which each 'teacher giv e> class and l;ihnra|prv instruc- 
tion. Column 4 tells the numlipr of ditferent pupils that each teacher 
meets during each week.* Colutjm 5 gives the weekly teaching load 
for each. This is expressed in [>u|>il-|Kriods and is obtained by multi- 
plying together for each recitation section t he number of pupils in 
tW section and the number- of, pc rinds per week that the section meets 
and thtfn adding together the products corresponding to all the sec- 
tions. For example, if Mr. A has 5 sections, each for 5 periods per r 
•week, and the numbers of pupils in the section are 2o, 24, 26, 2:i. and 
27, his teagHmg load is 25X5-|-24X5d“26X5+23X5+27Xi>=t>25 pu* 
pil-periods. This is a fair weekly teaching load, provided that not. 
much of the othsr kinds of work is required. When more Work of 
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lightened.* The library and study-room load is similarly obtained. 
Here, however, the number of pupils supervised* at a given period 
varies from day to day, and the estimated average attendance was 

’l.Msl. 

, » ' , # I . 

The total regular-duty load, column 5, was obtained by adding onc- 
k |i;i]f Uu* study-room and library load t»> the tilling load. This is 
.I- no on the arbitrary assumption llial stud i duty, requiring no outside 
l’i operation, is equivalent to one-half that involved in handling an 
if (ti k 1 number of pupils in a ela-sroom for the same time. All the 
In is in this school are expo* ted i«» remain for a half hour after the 
rinse of each session to give individual help to pupils needing it. 1 >;it 
ibi> work lias not been included in the total load, because the amount 

• "f help given and the number of pupils aided vary so nmdi thattrust- 
v M|-tliy estimate* could not l>e made. Probably 10 |>cr cent added to 
the load of each teacher would cover it fairly: and if comparisons * 
were to he made with other schools. *probahly this |>er cent should l>e 
added to each teacher's load. Also, since the jieriod here is 45 minutes 
or of an hour, if for purposes of comparison wit In other schools it is 
desired to reduce the-e loads to pupil-hours, the nuniU*r of ptipil- 

* lii-rinds should in each case he further corrected by multiplying it 
by T 1 1 i s distribution table plainly reveals several i:n|>ortnnt facts: 

1. None of the Winchester high-school teachers giving full time to 
high -school work is overburdened, and the duty load for ha If 'of them 
i> light as compared with that in city high school^ generally. The 
median is f»4.‘h n very reasonable load, -while for the lowest three 
u : tellers the load is below Out), or very light. 

2. There is n very wide rnnjjeof variation in the duly loads of these 


teachers. * / ' 

•i. There is no relation between duty loads and t.he corresponding' 
claries. 


Neaiiv nil the cases of abnormally liglit loads are caused by the 
Miiall enrollments in certain subjects, notably French, Sptmish, book- 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, sewing, and cooking. Column 
2 -diows only ont^ rase of n full-time teacher who teaches during fewer 
than U> jwriods pcrjweck; so it is clear that with this exception the 
vcrviiight loads are iiot # due to this latter cause. In this* one ease the 
teacher w as given light work boeiyjse^lip was nearing a breakdown. 
Hie is a remarkably energetic and skillful teacher ofjier subject, 
and the polity of giving her a light assignhient in order that she 
may regain her normal physical strength is rfot only^fair and gen- 
erous to her, but also plainIy*to the advantage of the pupils. The 
maximum duty load permitted ii? accredited high schools by the . 


* fitudy-rootn duty hrre meant malnUlAlog quiet tnd order oaly. There ia. fio oretoiKd 
plan of “directed »tudy V ‘for the whole echool but there baa organ bed plan forgiving 
individual help to those 'who get behind In their work. * -\V- 


. * ^ V 


£2 
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accrediting standards of the North Central Association jof Collciros 
and Secondary Schools is 35 periods per week, with a maximum of 
six recitation periods and one study period per day, aii|l with nr»t nunc 
than 30 pupils in a recitation or laboratory section, and no limit ti- 
the number of pupils in a study section. It is the large schools in 
the large, growing cities like Chicago and St. Paul, whore the growth 
• in population is continually outstripping the provisions for schooling 
that have forced the association to allow such heavy loads while 
strongly disapproving them. Assuming that an average study Mo- 
tion in such a school has an attendance of KO. and that a teacher i^ 
loaded to the- limit, as many of them are. his load would he 

30 pupils X 30 ]htI*h|s-P.} (00 juipilsXo i tori in U ) *r 1 p;i[til priioiN. 

O'his North Central liinit of 1.050 pup\l-periods is undoubtedly 
too high. It should he as low* as 000.. Even this load, however, is 
not required of any Winchester high-school teacher, the heaviest load 
being 720 pupil-periods. Thispwith say 10 per cent added for the 
detention period, teachers'' meetings, etc., gives a possible maximum 
for this teacher of 702, a figure still li per cent below that which the 
survey commission regards as a reasonable maximum limit. 

The commission, however, does not recommend that each teacher ’ 
should be loaded to the limit. On . the contrary, it commends the 
policy of assigning loads between 450 and 750, according to kinds 
and tyi>cs of work, and according to administrative necessities; aiul 
it also recognizes that in some cases, as in the. one mentioned above, 
much lighter loads may at times be entirely proper. 

From the preceding table it appears that with reference to their 
total duty loads the full-time high-school teachers are distributed 
as follows: 

Halation of duty loads to salary. 


TrarhunC rrgitlar duty-loads expressed tn pupil-period*. 
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The lack of any correspondence ffiSfoqjn loads and salaries is here 
quite apparent. It is a fair inference fromthis array of fafts that 
both the conditions back of the teaching lotuls and lift methods of 
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determining compensation need careful study, with reference to some 
sort of consistent readjustments. While the teaching load should 
hot !>o the only factor in fixing the salary of a teacher, yet it should 
he taken into account. 

WHAT DO THE PART-TIME TEACHERS IK)? 


The part-time teacher, designated as No. 3, gipar three-fifths of 
her time, or three days per week, to the Winchester High School, and 
the remainder is spent outside the Winchester system. No. 4 teaches 
7 periods a week in the high school, supervises the study room 2 
periods, directs (lie operation of the cafeteria 5 periods, and teaches fc 
in the elementary grades 13 periods. We estimate her load of ele- 
mentary teaching at approximately 200 pupil periods, but the work 
is probably much more arduous and difficult than the same amount 
of high-scltool work. The cafeteria work involves the full responsi- 
bility for a business of $5,000 a year, and includes the direction of 
1 paid worker and 10 student assistants. 

No. 11, in addition to her teaching load, is study coach, dean of 
’ girls, and genet al assistant to the principal. Her service to the 
school is very efficient and valuable. 

No. Ill gives half her tiniedo teaching and supervision of physical 
training in the elementary schools. Her teaching load there figures 
out approximately 335 pupil periods, which would give her a total 
load, high andndeinentary, of GGl. However, 335 for her elejmentary 
work is probably far too small a measure of the actual work and 
strain that she carries. She visits nine different elementary schools 
. and gives instruction for 20 minutes once every two weeks to each 
of 40 classes, varying in number between 20 and 49 pupils, an<J en- 
rolling a total of 1,342 pupils. ' 

, Besides {his she does a large amount of work which we have not 
been, able to estimate quantitatively. She spends eight hours per 
. week coaching teiuns^half an hour per week with a class in pupil 
leadership, holds occasional meetings with the grade teachers, and 
spends considerable time taking and recording physical measure- 
ments of the girls. She lecently staged a splendid athletio exhibition 
which must have required a great deal of time, energy, and organiz- 
ing ability fo carry through so successfully. Wo believe that £his 
* teacher is overworked. Xlso we believe that the heeds of the pupils 
demand that she should giv^ her whole time .either to' the high school, 
or to the elementary workj and that another teacher should be 
; assigned for full time to develop the work ins the department relin- 
quished by her. This would increase the efficiency in ;both depart- 
ments. What is needed is a physical teacher in each of the n^v 
large schools.. 

25016V-21-?-* - .V % .... Vi* ■■ - . .-Li 
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No. 15 is athletic coach for the boys in addition to his teaching 
load of science, civics, and pliysi^al training. 

No. 10 gives approximately one-third of' her time tojhe elemen- 
tary grades in addition to her CrJG pupil periods instlio h"h school, 

This review of I he work assignment of the teachers shows that 
the administration with a very fe*v exceptions has.l>een liberal in its 
demands on the time and energy of the tochers, ami therefore lias 
n right to expect that they put much energy and enthusiasm into their 
classroom work, that they Ik* generous in their efforts in giving 
individual help and attention to the pupils most in need of it. and 
that they devote much of their time outside of school to reading, 
study, and professional growth and to community welfare/ )Ve 
believe that most, if not all. the teachers are willing to do so. hut 
that they need more definite leadership 'and help in organization in 
order to accomplish greater results in these fields of effort. 

■ o ' 

p ARK TIIE CLASSES WELL ORGANIZED AS TO SIZE? 

4* 

It is possible that a careful study of individual 'problems of or- 
ganization .would disclose means of semiring a more even distribu- 
tion of teaching loads Ilian now exists. Such a study would naturally 
nirn first to n consideration of the siz f *s of recitation sections. 

' The next table shows the size of different sections. 

Numbers of rental fan sections in each snhiect of the sites iq/li rated, Wittrhr^r 
II irj h School t!) 19-20. 
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This table reveals the location of the small ami the very ismiill 
sections. Twenty-eight sections out of 00, or 20 per cent of all, are 
undersized, having fewer than 10 pupils. Forty-five sections, or 47 
per cent, are within the optimum range, enrolling between 15 and 20 
pupils. Seven sections, or 7 per cent, are excessively large, enrolling 
more than W0 pupils. Of these last, two are gymnasium- sect ions in 
\\ 1 1 it ii moderately large numbers ordinarily are not disadvantageous; 
i ml one is-in first-year algebra. a subject in .which no large sections 
should exist’ if it possibly can lu v 'avoided. The teacher of this par- 
ticular group, though a capable and interesting instructor, ami using 
for the most part very good methods, was unable at ail times to hold 
the pupils to efficient work. . / 

There are 10 cxccssiveJy small Sections enrolling fewer than 11 
pupils oaclr. These are in Spanish, solid geometry, stenography, * 
•cm dcing, physics, chemistry, and gymnasium. Such small classes 
should ,not exist in a school if there is any way to avoid thorn with- 
out sacrificing essential on specially important educational values or 
fundamental rights. They entail an inequitable distribution among 
the pupils of public funds in the form of teacher service, ami also 
they do not furnish the social incentives to individual effort that 
larger grou|>s afford. It is usually impossible, however, to avoid 
them entirely, and it is relatively more difficult to do so in a medium- 
sized or small high school than in a large one. Such small classes, 
nevertheless, should Ik* carefully investigated. They are the prin- 
cipal cause of high cost of instruction per pupil. It. is, therefore, 
qmto proper with reference to :iny«eection for the principal.to con- 
sider, first, whether it can l»c done away with through distributing 
tin; pupils, and second, if this can, not l >c done, whether the advantage . 
to the pupils is worth the cost to the community. 

By way of illustration, suppose that a teacher whose salary is 
SI .fit#)* per year is assigned a fourth-year French class with only 5 
pupils, and that this class absorbs one-sixth of her time iuld cifort. 
Kach pupil’ in this fclass receives from the school board $50 for 
instruction in this one subject, while each pupil iira section in civics 
enrolling 25 pupils under otherwfs©*equnl conditions receives $10 for 
instruction in that subject. Ts this fair? Are the pupils of this 
costly French class getting out of it something that is going to coif* 
tribute five times as much to their etvnomiir and social and spiritual 
value as that which accrues to 5 pupils in the civics section? Is soipo 
important department in the school l>eing deprived through luck of 
funds of essential maps or other equipment which the $250 that hns 
been handled over to. those 5 French pupils might % have procured! 
Is it jiwt asdmportant to the town and the State that 5 pupils should 
put in a, year translating two or three French stories or plays and 
learning the fine distinctions ot> the tenses in the , subjunctive: mode, 
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as that 25 pupils should be investigating the civic, economic, and 
vocational activities and conditions of their town and State? Per- 
haps so, but be the answers to these questions yes. or no, such questions 
should be raised and settled with reference to every undersized 
, class. Every possible effort, consistent with a broad and liberal pro* 
gram of education should be made to keep the membership of recita- 
tion sections within the optimum limits or as near them as is pos- 
sible — that is, for most, subjects, between 20 and 30. * Every course 
of study in the program should be evaluated from the standpoint of 
its economic, social, civic, and spiritual worth to the community ns a 
means of training its junior citizens in the best ways of individual 
giving and cooperative effort for the common good. 

Granted that a study can be shown to have undoubted value from 
this point of view, there are two ways in which, the waste of small - 
sections can sometimes be avoided th at are seldom if ever considered, 
but which in the opinion of the survey commission should always be 
attempted. The first is bv^i revision of the curriculums that would 
both bring them into line with the best thought .concerning the selec- 
tions and sequences of studies, and would probably bring about, auto- 
matically, larger enrollment in the classes of such important subjects 
as civics, household arts, physics, ‘chemistry, biology, economics, and 
history. The second i§ that of organized publicity within the school 
and community intended to set forth the advantages of certain stud- 
ies, and the reasons why more pupils should pursue them. Why 
should only 8 boys and no girls be studying such an immensely im- 
portant and interesting subject as physics? Why docs chemistry, 4 * 
which lies at the foundations of practically every important indus- 
try, enrolbonly 6 boys apd 23 girls? Why should not more than 51 
'girls and 22 boys out of 308 be studying drawing and applied art? 
A large majority of American girls rparry or otherwise become the 
operators or managers of homes. . Why, out of 195 girls in this 
school, should only 4 be studying the science and art of dietetics and 
cooking, and only 28 learning the arts of sewing and garfnent mak- 
* ing? These practical subjects need % be no less cu^ural than other 
. subjects because they, are practical; to-day as never before the world 
• needs womenwho master them on an intellectual and scientific plane, 

- as well os on the plane of manual skill;* If the girls of Winchester 
and their parents were better informed as to the utility and cultural 
value of these subjects when properly - organized in the curriculum 

1 and properly taught, the classes would be filled to overflowing. 

\ ‘ J ' * * # • 

V ARE TOO MANY PUriLS FAILING AND DROlTIKG Ol fa OF SCHOOL t 


One way of measuring the efficiency of the teaching staff of a school 
fe^ is to make a study and exhibit bf the distribution of failures and 
^^^iip^atiqns. - -If all scho subjects .were % equally attractive ind ;; 

^ ^ v ^ 
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equally difficult, and if no pnpil failed or dropped orit because he left 
town or because of other reasons wholly accidental, if all pupils 
were equally bright' arid equally inclined to work, and if ajl teachers 
had the same conception as to the meaning of the passing mark, this 
method would furnish a very satisfactory measure of the relative 
elhciencies of the individual teachers. v 

The absurdity of assuming it as a sole measure orWeii as the best 
meashre is evident, however, from the statement just made. Never- 
theless such a study- is of value in any school. 


/Yumo/cuix. tint! failures in the Winchester High' School. 
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This table , compiled from returns made on blanks furnished the 
individual teachers, tells for each of them how rnimy pupils were 
enrolled in his oh her dashes last year, how ninny ana what per cent 
of these dropped out of school, how many and what per cent of 
these failed of promotion, l)pw many were promoted conditionally 
and how 'many and what pet cent were -promoted unconditionally,. 
This tiible is useful as a diagnostic sheet. It tells, almost' at a glance 
(columns 10, 12/13, and 14), the individual teachers whoso class 
work . should receive special study in order to -find the causes for un- 
Hisiially large or unusually small percentages of failures or.eliipi|fe| 
lions from their classes. For example, we learn from -the' 'botfoiii J&t 
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that, of. the 1.397 individual enrollments in all the 90 recitation sec- 
tions, 1&3, or 9.o }>t*r cent, dropped out of their classes Iwfore. the end 
of the year; and of those remaining, 96. or 7.0 j>er cent, failed nf 
promotion. These failures constituted 6.9 per cent of the total cln.-s 
enrollments, and failures and eliminations together constitute 10.4 
per cent of it. This .is not hy any means a had record for the school 
as a whole. I ntort uuately again avc have no country-wide norni> f«»r 
comparison, but the"' record of N2.4 j>er cent uncondit ional promotions 
and only 16.4 per rent failures and eliminations i.s distinct Iv good, 
compared \vith the few schools whose records we know. (1 lancing 
ti[) column 14, howcA’cr, Ave find that iit a numl>er of individual eases 
there are wide variation* from this average. Tavo teachers, No. 1 lb* 
and No. 15. had abnormally large losses, of 29.1 per rent and *j!>.5 
per cent, respectively, while three others. Nos. 3.-6, and 9. had ab- 
normally :?ma 11 losses of 4.2 per cent, 3.7 pt*r cent, ami 4^7 per cent, 
respectively. The rase of No. lib is easily explained and also justi- 
fied. This teacher has the upper mathematics classes. With te/.chor 
No. lla,‘7 per cent of the pupils dropped out and 7 per cent failed— 
less than the usual percentage of casualties in the battles with college 
pre|mrutory mathematics. - • 

On the other hand, the cases enumerated under teacher 11b are all 
pupils Avho are selected for special study — coaching, U4-ause tlu-v 
were behind on account of absence, or were failing for other causes 
in various classes in school. Of these 55 “special help'’ pupils this 
teacher held all to the end of the year, and enabled 39. or 70.1 per 
cent, to achieve promotion. This is prolubly ns well as anyone could 
be expected to do with such » group... But why should the casualties 
'% community civics and general science be so high? These sub- 
jects -are usually not so deadly as to eliminate or. fail 3 pupils out of 
evdfry 10. ' Does the fact that this teacher is the athletic coach (and 
hefis rated as u A*ery good coach) throw any light on the cause of bis , 
'high casualty list? Has h 6 teen assigned work which his special 
training and qualifications do not fit? These questions amf the 
methods of teaching those subjects* should receive spccinl study , by 
the administrators of the school. 

Again, it may be asked whether ’the very low mortality in art . 
results from the fact that this branch is- elective and only those who 
are gifted and enthusiastic in this line of work are enrolled, or 
whether the teachers instruction is so much more efficient arid in- 
spiring than the average, or whether on the other hand the, teacher, \ 
having no recognized standards of achievement, exacts too- little and 
nuMta too hi£h* If jt is the first, it must be evident that along with 
tiie unfit many must be eliminated from this subject by never nt- 
tempting it, who if they did attempt it might succeed and get much 
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of profit thereby. If it is the second, other teachers learn, 

much that would l>e of lipnefit to them and their pupils. If it is the 
last, then this teacher should receive sonic supervision and advice in 
correcting the fault. Be it any one of these or a combination of. all, 
.special studies of such cases by the teachers themselves and especially 
by the supervisory officers is needed and Should be forthcoming. 
Similar remarks apply to Nos. 0 and 9. 

' Another jine of inquiry also is suggested l>v this table. * Of the 
>i\ teacher^ who reported that none of, their pupils failed, two re- 
ported that l-s-19 per rent dropped out of their classes before the 
end of the year; one lmd. 1*2.5 per cent of eliminations, and two had 
4-5 per cent eliminations. Were some of the teachersjn the haLit 
*ol’ keeping their failures down by eliminating them before tupgy 
of final reckoning? Were tilings going so badly in some of the 
classes that pupils left school rather than go on in thorn? Was 
there trouble in any of them which justified the principal or the 
parents in withdrawing the pupils before the end of the year?' Is 
any subject itsejf of such a nature that it does not .'make ft vital 
ni^peul to the pupils? All these questions arc pertiment, and touch 
conditions which it is part of good school supervision to investigate. 
Any one or all of them mky apply* to every class in which the per- 
centage of elirniiiatioiLS is abnormally high. Every ease that looksf 
unusually good should be studied in order that if it really is good 
it may l»e understood, so that other teachers may learn from the 
unusually successful ’ones how to improve conditions in their own 
classes. Every case that looks unusually bad should be studied so 
that if .it roiilty is bad it may Ik* corrected. . ! 

The teachers were asked to give the reasons why their respective 
eliminates dropped out. so far ns these were known to fcfiem. The 
reasons for the cases are given in the order of their frequencies, as 
follows: Unknown, fil ; left town. 2*2; went' to work, 15; went to pri- 
vate schools. 5; overloaded, subject dropj>ed to lighten program, 5; 
left srltnol, 4: ill and left school, 3; illness, 3; gave up college prepa- 
ration, 3; poor scholarship, 3: wen* failing ^rul are limv repeating 
subject, 2; were obliged to help at home, 2; changed curriculum, 2; 
sick, but returned and passed examination! 1; to take up music, 1; 
demoted, 1“; total, 133. In nearly half the onses the causes are un- 
known. This 'is, common in all schools, but it ought not to be so! 
There should be machinery for keeping track of all pupils, and, if 
possible, getting at their real reasons for dropping out of classes ojr 
.for leaving, school. In considering this list one should remember 
tlyit any one of the actual individuals leaving town or lenviftg school 
might be so reported by from three^to five teachers, for, in this rttse; 
ho would, of course, drop out of all of his Classes* On the .other 
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baud, if bereft school and the fact were not generally known hy 
the. teachers. he would he imported “unknown ' 5 hv -from tfinv to 
five teachers. Aside from the few who -moved out of town, it is 
probable that most of the eliminates drop out of classes or out of 
school because of poor success or lark of interest. Kither they arc 
not intellectually capable of mastering the kind of work offered, 
or the kind o lie red does not .meet their aims and needs; and thev 
tail not by reason of luck of ability lnlt hy reason of the lack of vital 
interest in the subject. . *' 

These facts as to eliminations and failures, to whatever extent 
and in whatever schools they are* foiiml. point toward the need of an 
administrative and instructional feature, which as vet is as rare in 
schools as it is necessary — a system of vocational lind educational 
guidance carefully set up and mntinimuslv and vigilant lv main- 
tained. T'his dejmrt ment. through the cooperation of the teachers, 
should art reciprocally on both pupils and curriewlums, gu'iding the 
one and modifying the other so as to bring them together* 

WII AT DO TK.U lir.Ks* MARKS MEAN? 

’ f 

Closely related to t lie subject of failures' in school work is the 
question of teachers* marks. 1 he marking system in a school ami 
the conceptions of the various’ teachers as to just what a given mark 
means, ami especially what the minimum passing mark means, are 
factors which largely determine whether many or few pupils are pro- 
moted. In order to find out something about these factors the sur- 
vey' commission a sited for a distribution tabfe for each teacher of 
the murks assigned to his or her pupils for the work of the half 
year preceding the survey. These were kindly furnished hy Princi- 
pal Thomspon, with the assistance of the teachers. 

, The data furnished us in t lie distributions of th\> individual 
teacher’s marks have beeu combined in the next table so as to show 
by teachers anti subjects how many pupils in a given subject, with fi 
'given teacher, received a mark from 1)1 to 100 per cent, ; -inclusive; 
how many received a mark from 81 to IKK anti so on do^n^he scale. 
In the second column, under each step, the numbers arc reduced to 
* percentages of the teachers’ total enroll in enU>f pupils in the subject. 
This is done in order that the distributi^lof marks by different 
teachers may be comparable one with another and with the totals al 
the bottom. 

: * 
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This table Itriiifrs out the following very interesting and signifi- 
< tint farts: ' ' 

The distribution of the* 1,312 murks that were given to the 308 
pupils l> y the 17 teachers included in -the table is Very similar to the 
distribution of the grades of intelligence of 8i!,!)3G literate enlisted 
int*ii. as revealed by the results of the Army Intelligence Test. This 
distribution is such that the majority of the men are found in the 
medium grade*, very closely clustered about the average, with about 
o<pml numbers tilmve and below average, while equal smaller per- 
cents arc found in the superior nnd the inferior grade, and equal 
very small percents arc found in the highest and lowest grades. 

That the distribution of all the marks given by the teachers con- 
forms dosclv to this type can readily be seen by a glance at the hot? 
tom line of the table. It is ulso shown in the graph which follows," 
in which each of the black vertical bars represents by its length the 
tmmlier of pupils in each 100 that received a mark within the range 
indicated by tlie figures below that bar. It will be seem that if the 
small percentage of cases at the left or lower end of the distribution 
be disregarded, the distribution of marks is approximately symmet- 
rical, and a smooth curve or “stream line” connecting the tops of 
the black bars giyes a close approximation to the type of curve that. 
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would l>c outlined by* the cut edges of a boll which has been pawed 
vertically* through the mi (Idle. ' This species <*f lie 11 -shaped curve 
i* : known among statisticians as the. normal probability rum* 

T^is is what happens whim any biological fact is measured in t ho 
indi\ itluals^ of a group of 1,000 op more, when assembled by any 
chance method: that is. when selected at random or without Jackin it 
cut systematically any individuals having certain definite dm met or- 
is;! os* related to Ibe ojic that is Udng measured. This kind of dMii 
lotion is called a normal ipUtrihut ion, or a distribution accord ini: to 
the noiinal probability curve, 

teachers* marks usually distribute themselves in this wav if 'ill 
the In arks given by a eoii'ddei able number of tendinis and to a huge 
nmnJ^ of pupils are indii h-d ip t|;c dist i ihiition, 

of biirli'M-lmol and cnllego maiks made by several reliable 
invest Heritor s show that this is true for both tvpo- of institution: but 
that when the marks ( ,f individual teachers are so distributed, not 
all teachers are found to distribute their grades normally. Some 
turn out to be easy market,-, giv ing a majority of their pupils the 
highest or second highest mirks of tin* scale. Others are vorv severe 
markers, giving an abnormally large number of low marks, The 1 
same difference that prevails among teachers with regard to mark- 
ing prevails among schools when tlie distribution of all marks in one 
of a numlier of schools is compared with those in each of l lYe others. 
In some schools easy marking prevails. In others severe marking 
prevails. In still others the marks are found to conform* more or 
less closely to the normal distribution. . Winchester belongs to the 
last of the three types, as has been noted "above. Tims, ae.-ording to 
the consensus of opinion of the invest igatois pfiovc mentioned, a 
good distribution of marks in high school and college should be ap- 
proximately as follows; Very superior or excellent, :*> to 10 per tmnt; 
superior. 15 to 22 per cent : medium. 40 to 50 per cent: i/ifctW nr 
unsatisfactory. 15 to 22 per cent; and very inferior or failure. :$ to 
10 per cent. 

This admits of putting more pupils in the highe-t and lowest grades 
than would be there in accordance with a purely' 'chance distribution 
.of ability, hut it should be rcmcml>ered in the "first plaeb that high- 
selt(M)l and college students are to some considerable extent a svlcrtcl 
group from which very inferior ability has been excluded, and in the 
second place that when relatively small numbers of individuals are 
measured the variations of individuals are relatively more marked, 
st> marked in fact that the probability' curve and the law of averages. . 
can not beJffpplicd to small groups except by combining them into' 
larger groups .* , T 

> Glancing at the lowest line in the. preccdingtable, we ace that 47.7 
*v ,P* r tlie Winchester marks lie 'between 71 and 80 per cent, 

, * • >jV * * - ■" ' * : ** - , , • „ - - ' ~ ^ - - 
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which. according to the distribution by Winchester teachers, is -evi- 
dently the iuedium graded In the grades immediately al>ove and 
Mnw tins are per cent and per cent, respectively : in the 4 
highest grade (ttl-KMi) an* |kt emit : and in the lowest grade*. 
T. i (V) and below pare per cent. Taken as a whole, therefore, we 
him \ sav that the Win**he>ter High School teaching start finds that 
irt*.in*r:il school ability i- normally distributed among' its student’s, 
wlii'di is what we ought to t‘\pect. 

W hen. however. w»* come to examine the distribution of mark* 5 by . 
i;. b\ idual teachers, we find some Mrinim/ variations from the school 
mo n i . .This norm is shown in the top line of the next table, which 
i a the same as the IhiUoiii line of the preceding table and i> desig- 
nated at ihe left hv tin* word **:ill.* No. tin* teacher of history, 
conform.- verv closelv to this norm in the * I T" 1 1 * 1 * «»i t i of his marks. 

Sn docs No. 7. French, while No. Hh current libtorv. places fewer 
papiN in tin* first and second grades and more in flu* medimn grade. 

T* h* i’.v* t\inrls tU*tvi*iut*'*l fl»r».n//io/ to fin- u, ,• enfo-/» s nf /m/w/s i ■wiring 
*!>!•}> h’.* 11s iift •• it h •! U*t !h*- runui x .»/ //#( t'>}i< of the rofuttl nx, HH’t ‘ fir mjietl no 
tlx. ii> stfiir t fun itrt t rixt i* x of itist t if-ii t ion. 
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'five extreme variation from the norm- is made by the teacher of 
Spanish, No. 1 T in whose judgment Cm per cent of her pupils have 
first and second grade ability in Spanish, only 17,4 per cent have 
medium ability, and 17.4 \x\v rent have ability that is Udow the 71 -SO 
grade, which represents medium ability nv cording to the collective 
opinion of the teaching staff of this school. Like the Spanish 
teacher, the Latin teacher finds relatively few of her pupils to be of 
medium ability. She places about a third in that gr^de, a third in 
(he two highest and a third in the grades ibelow medium. The 
English teachers, Nos. 12, 18, 14, and 10, are ih slmrp eontrust^With^ 
the teachers of stenography, mathematics, Latin, and French, and; 
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especially ill contra?! with the teacher of Spani.h: for the former 
group find in all their classes not a single pupil whom they regard 
us showing first -grade. ability in English. 

This is most remarkable, for ability in foreign language and 
ability in English usually are found to he somcwlfut closely corre- 
lated. All those 1 U0- 100 per cent pupils in Spanish, stenography, 
Latin, and French, are in one or unotligr of the English classes. 
Why have none of them shown their brilliant talents in that subject? 

Are half the teaching stall', of whom the English department is 
typical, corivcl in judging that they have in their classes no ‘ability 
of the first grade, or are they holding to some vague standard of ab- 
solute perfection or some quality of adult achievement which jione of 
their pupils can reach or even approximate? Or again, are tluir 
standards right but their methods such that only fan-, mediocre, e ml 
inferior abilities are actually shown' in their pupils’ responses? We 
are frankly skeptical as to the absence of first-grade ability in these 
subjects; and also we do not believe it to be as common as the marks 
of t he Spanish teacher indicate. 

The explanation js that the teachers have no con>cious consensus 
of opinion as to what the percentage marks mean. 

The variations which we have described are strikingly shown in 
the following graph : 


Below 5 1 51*- 60 61-7q- 71-80 81-9* 91-100 

AW marks of eft teachers aztz> WB& Marks of htst'ery teacher. 

Mcrks cf fjyhsb ferefte* , rurrher 1 4 . 
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Note the close correspondence of the lii'-tory teacher to the staff 
norm as indicated by the approximate equality of the vertically 
shaded bars and the black-ha rs. Note also the piling up of the marks 
in the two highest grades by the Spanish teacher, whose marks are 
> represented by stippled bar>. Finally, by means of the horizontally 
shaded bars, note the piling up of the grades of the English teacher 
Nq, 11 in the 71-80 step of the scale and the absence of any marks 
in the lowest and highest steps;# Evident^ the English teachers 
lind among their pupils only mediocre ability, or ability of the grades 
close to mediocrity, if their marks "really express their judgment. 

This variation among teachers in their conceptions of what the 
marks mean creates a sitfh»ti<$ft which to say the least must be com- 
plicated and difficult- when it comes to administering the passing 
m;trks for promotions. This study shows that, if things go on as 
they are now going until the c&d of the term and the passing mark'is 
placed at 71 and adhered to. 2G.5 per cent of the grades given are 
going to doom their recipients to failure. Of the pupils taking his- 
tWyr27 per cent would fail. Of those taking Latin. 34 per cent 
would fail. If. as is very common. 75 were to be taken as the passing 
mark, approximately 40 per cent of the marks given would entail 
failures. 


WHAT IS THE REST rol.ICT WITH REGARD TO PROMOTION'S AND MARKS? 


What shall the principal do when the day of reckoning comes? 
There is only one thing that he can do that is obviously fair to the 
pupils. This is to make each teacher say, after careful considera- 
tion of each pupil’s work and the marks given to him, whether he 
is capable in that teacher's opinion of carrying on successfully the < 
work in that department through the next highest grade. If he is, 
the principal should promote him in that subject, and if not he 
should mark him failed. In general it should be seen to that the 
failures in any class should not exceed 10 per cent of those remaining 
in that class at the end of the year. 

Direct inquiry as to the practice in promotions brought out the 
fact that promotions in the school recently have been made on sub- 
stantially the principle that is outlined above. But this method is 
v not quite sufficient to cover the case, as the wide range in the per- 
centages of failures shows. Next year, then, studies' should be made 
of the eliminations and failures of the year 1019-20 and of the dis- 
tributions of teacher’s marks for 1920-21 ; and through these studies 
and through conferences to be held for discussing them, the teachers 
should be trained to distribute their marks approximately according 


to the normal distribution of ability as outlined above. • 

Tl^fc can not always be done with justice, especially in the caBe 
of small classes, but when the distribution does* not come out fairly 
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approximatin'? the normal, the cases constituting the apparent vari- 
ations from u normal distribution should 1 h? carefully reviewed and 
studied in all lights available. It ojhcn happens in the case of :» 
small class that the stand in*? can not be distributed normally without 
resortinj? to a' forcin'? of the marks, with ^obvious injustice it/ cer- 
tain individuals. Teachers should dearly understand that they aiv 
never to mark a individual higher or lower, in order, merely 
conform to a theoretical distribution, when such n revision goes nm-' 
trary to their best <ind most careful judgment pn the known merits 
ofthcca.se. iPowever, each teacher should elcarly comprehend that 
diis marks fur all his classes taken. together for any «nc year — or, if 
tli^e do not eiMstilute a large enough nuinber. the marks of all 1 1 ir> 
pupils for two or three consecutive years — should give a distribu- 
tion approximately normal. If his marks taken collectively do not 
distribute themselves normally, it is dear that he has either a false 
or an inadiMpiate conception of the meanings of the marks that he 
assigns. 

Teachers who are required to make di^tiihutum ‘taldvs of then- 
marks at stated intervals and after tests have been given in their 
trasses soon reach a standard of marking which is fairly near nor- 
mal in each case jftul b therefore fairly uniform. This practice, if 
- adopted here, would result in closer approach to uniformity in the 
.iwreciitagcs of eliminations and failures than is shown. Such a 
closer approach to uniformity is certainly desirable: and in fact is 
imperative if thoroughgoing school etliejoncy is to be attained. In 
this connection comparisons in the cases of individual teachers are 
illuminating.* It will be noted in general that the teachers who vary 
widely from the normal type in respect to the distribution of their 
percentage marks are also tlu.se who vary most widdv from the 
sehoohiorm m respect to, their percentage? "of eliminations and 
failures. 

The reader should not leave this dismission with the idea that the ‘ 
Winchester high -school teachers are in .general worse than other 
high-school teachers with respect to their estimates of their pupils* 
achievements. Taken as a whole they are better with respect to this 
factor of school work than the teaching stairs of many schools, and, 
we think, probably better than the average. Vet the majority of 
them are in nec^l of constructive 'guidance in the matter of marks 
and promotions. 

In addition to our suggestions for more careful study af the theory 
"and practice of handling the marking and promotion systems, we 
recommend and urge that no pupil be eliminated bv the principal or 
any member of the teaching stuff unless for the benelit of the pupil 
himself or unless for some reason his retention dpcs harm to tbo 
^hooL Every reasonable effort should be made to hold pupils in 
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their classes until the end of the year unless obviously they are iriis- 
lits, in which case they should be shifted early to classes where they 
have more vital interests and better chances of success. 

In general, no pupil should u be failed ” at the end of the year if it 
U reasonabl}' certain that he is aide to do the work that lies ahead. 
However, any pupil having good ability but not using it to a credit- 
;il>le extent should he promoted conditionally and held rigorously to 
ilie work of the higher grade, and should also be made’ before the 
wul ol* the year to puss a searching examination in the work of the 
previous year on which he was conditioned: If this policy is adhered 
to in every case, and if the teaching is so conducted as to make a vital 
appeal, “loafing" in the school will be reduced to a minimum. 

OKSKKVATION OF TEACHING. 

Taken as a body, the members of’the teaching staff nre of unusually ■ 
line and forceful personality. Their attitude toward- the school and 
their y#>rk are characterized by a fine spirit of service and loyalty. 
)Vith two exceptions their spoken English is unusually good. They 
arc almost without exception in good rapport with their pupils. 
In general their classroom management and teaching tend to be quito 
conventional, but are characterized^ by conscientiousness and thor- 
oughness. There was little evidence, however, of any outstanding 
initiative and originality in the methods. There was the same tend- 
ency that characterizes the average level of teaching in most high 
schools, the tendency to emphasize hook subject mutter, and the 
reproduction in recitation of what the books contained, to the exclu- 
sion of thoughtful debate and discussion. In almost every class the 
teacher did too much of the talking, questioning, and deciding, 
and the pupils too little. , *. ^ 

Modern educational theory, which by the way is far ahead of the 
present general educational practice, demands that every school sub- 
ject be analyzed with regard- to its utility as a means of training for 
the following main ol^et^ivcs : 4 Health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocational efficiency, citizen- 
ship, resources for the vHh’thy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

' In connection with the attainment of jthesc objectives, the training 
in the various subjects and activities of the curriculum should aim 
for the development of widely applicable habits and skills, of usable 
information, of worthy ideals, of concepts of efficient methods of pro- 
cedure, and of resources for the profitable enjoyment of leisure hours. 

It will be appreciated at once, without argument, that any exten- 
sive and genuine realization of these objectives can be accomplished 

« Sec Cardinal Principle* of Secondary Education, U. S. Bu. of Ednc. Bal. 1918, No. SO ; 
Also ‘A Survey of the School System of UempliU, Tenn., U. 8. Du. of Educ. Bnl. ltl%‘ 
No. GO, pt 2/ Ch. II, pp. 110-121. ‘ ; - ^ 
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only by culling out and exercising the initiative of the pupils. 
Habits are formed, skills acquired, ambitions aroused, ideals ajmre- 
ciated anti appropriated, concepts of method built up, and tastes, 
aptitudes, and appreciations for, profitable recreation accumulated 
only through self-activity. 

Moreover, self-activity is ineffective for the purpose unless it in- * 
volves practice, many repetitions, with interest and zest, of the kinds I 
of acts that are ta he crystallized into habits and skills and of the 
kinds of thinking that exemplify effective methods, and of the kinds 
£ of emotions. and experience that develop ideals, tastes, appreciations. 

and sound judgments of real and permanent values. Hence real sne- 
j cess in constructive teaching demands a great deal more"than merely 
getting the pupils to reproduce the subject matter of.the hooks, lb 
involves the promotion of real intellectual growth and character de- 
velopment, through awakening the ambitions of the pupils and help- * 

! ing and guiding them in doing what they want to do mainly for its 
own sake, and not so much ns tasks in formal training. ThisAeans 
that the project-a nil-problem method should largely prevnm It * 

^ follows, therefore, that each subject must be analyzed and evaluated ' 
j on the basis of its possible contribution of project and problems that 
will afford practice leading toward the objectives that have just been 
! named. ■ • 

To, make such analyses of his subject, to search out such vital 
projects and problems, and to try out and perfect such methods is 
the really professional part of the teacher’s work, as distinguished ^ 
from the artisan or routine side; and it goes without saying that 
the former side is vastly fhe more important. It is the main business 
of the supervisor to stimulate and guide this professional phase of 
the W’ork; for if the teachers are ordinarily competent the routipe 
side usually takes care of itself. " i 

In general we may say that the routine side of the wWk.in this * 
school is better than the average in history, art, physics, Latin, 
stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping; that it is about equal 
to the average iff English, mathematics, chemistry, mo^rn lan- 
guages, and home economics; that it is considerably below the perage 
in biology^and general science; and that it is very poor in civics.* 

« As to w'jmt we have called the professional side, there were observed 
evidences here and there of some special points of excellence; but 
’ , / examples of the use of special methods, based on analysis of e^uca- 
^ tional values, and carefujly designed tp reach such objectives as 
^ have been named above, were few; and these did not seem to hayp 
been reduced* t6 a smoothly working technic. This then, is the ‘side 
■ pi Work which in the judgment of the commission needs most 
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* nerc are found in almost all tTtgh schools certain kinds of faulty 
1 cch nic^ro m which the teaching corps of this school are by no 
mean* wholly free: - ^ 

L Use of questions that can he answered by either yes or no. 
all answers to such questions ;V) per cent will be correct whether tho 
pupils, answering know anything' about it or not. 

*J. To a similar category, though they are not quite sj> bad, belong 
questions that can be answered by a single word, such as the name 
of a person or place, a date, and the like\ The most common form 
of such a question is the inverted foi‘m,ending in what, when, whom, 
where, etc. ^ 

:i. Another vicious form of question is the mutilated or blank-fill- 
ing form in which the teacher makes the statement which the pupil 
should he expected to make, but leaves out a single word or short 
'phrase here and there which he pauses for a pupil to supply. Such 
questions are usually strung together in a running discourse, all of 
which is carriet\on by the t earlier excepting the few words which the 
' pupils supply to fill the blanks or pauses. This method trains the, 
pnpiPin self-deception, for lie is led to believe that lie is doing some 
intellectual work when there is really no work left for him to do. , 

■1. The false start, or the hesitation Question. Here the teacher fails, 
fo think out his .question before beginning to utter it; so he cither 
makes two or three partially 'completed questions before getting his 
question oyt fti its final form or else he pauses at short intervals 
during the ^tt^ranee of his question to think up the fording or 
phrasing of whatTTio come next. The pauses are usual lyrHled in by 
** 4 Hi-h” “er-r-r,” etc., as if lie were afraid fo permit liimself a 
moment of silence. ■ < ■ 

5. The long statement, followed by “isn't it,” “was it not,” etc., 
to which the pupil needs only to “look intelligent” and nod assent^ 
or say, “yes, sir” or “yes, inn uni ” 

(i. Repeating the pupils’ answers Rafter them. 

7, Permitting volley answers — half a dozen or more pupils an- 

swering the same question simultaneously," each giving "a different 
answer. In, such a case nobody knows what anybody else has said 
and nothing whatever is accomplished. ■ “ *' 

8, Calling too frequently on,a few willing and ^ell-prepared 

pjipils and ignoring a large majdfity who either are ill-prepared or 
who are timid or indifferent. . " 

f -**-■ 
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D. Allowing half the class to remain idle while the other half is 
putting work on’the blackboard. 

10. Devoting one ? s ^elf to one pupil who ip:i y he having a difficulty, 
and becoming oblivious -of the existence of nil the others. 

All of these faults were noted in the School; most of them were, refit 
tively infrequent in the ease of the large majority o/ the teachers, 
hirTTiamy of them were lmbitual with four or five. 5 

For. example, in one room during -<> minutes the observer counir-l 
19 “inverted what” questions. two repetitions of pupils’ aiiM\vr> 
by the teacher, and three hesitation questions. There were ni:m| 
more that got by without being counted. The 'following arc »;x 
aniples, taken down verbatim: “The independence of the Thirteen 
State* was lvcqgnized, by what, when? And the Articles of Con- 
federation were the beginning of what?" Answer: “The Federal 
Constitution." Teacher: “ Yes: tfu* Federal (Amsritut ion.” Two of 
wliicji teadu^s with whom these faults are habitual used |**o* 
methods throughout, and showed weaknesses in technic and educa- 
tional conceptions with nearly all the means of diagnosis employed. 
With nearly a^jhe others such crudities of method were relatively 
infrequent, though by no means wholly avoided. 

The most common fault was missing opportunities to let the pupils 
debate, judge, and decide as a result of their own thought processes: 
instead, the teachers would give their. own opinion and stop there. 
I'liis of ocurse is stultifying to the pupils’ initiative and thinking 
•powbrs. Too many teachers fail to distinguish between thinking and 
merely recalling facts without any reference to their relations. They 
believe they' are training the pupils to think when in reality they are 
giving them no opportunity whatever to do so. No one can think un- 
less he is faced with a problematic situation which lie must analyze. 
Having analyzed it he must set np an hypothesis for its solution, 
and then test out the hypothesis by comparing it with ‘known or 
observed farts/ In most of the recitations little of thi> sort of thing 
was seen. 

Another" common fault is failure to arrive, in the class, i>t a clear 
'and correct -explanation of a fact, event, or phenomenon; so that 
".when the discussion of the fact has closed, every one in the class has 
a 'clear and definite concept of the princi]>ie behind the fact and the 
manner in, which the principle npplics to it. This fault usually is 
tho result, of hazy and* inadequate knowledge on the part 'of the 
teacher, This ^v** 9 the. outstanding w'eakness in the teaching of 
general science, civics, and biology in the school. v i 

In sefino of the science, classes words w6rc mispronounced or prin- 
ciples and definitions misstated by pupils; and the teachers in nt- 

■ * * For * more complete dfscunslon of these .errors lb ibethod see the' Memphis - $urv«7 . 
Report, Bui.* 1010, No. 60, U. 8. Bu. of Educ, pt 2, Cb. II* pp. 16S-1T0. . 
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tempting to correct them pave wrong pronunciations or statements 
themselves. It is not expected that a science teacher should know 
everything; but certainly he or she should never give any in- 
formation. This, of course, usually results from insuiiicient com- - 
plctc and careful preparation. In some cases in Winchester, in the 
judgment of the commission, it results from inadequate general 
knowledge of the subject. 

some noon things that \vu:i: ouservkd. 

i 

• Tn several classes and >ul*j octs. good topical recitations were hoard, 
"in this kind <jf recitation, ordinarily, each of a number of pupils is 
a'-siiriu'd a topic or question for investigation and report. He is to 
"i t 'from»l»ooks or periodicals in tlie library, or from any other reli-. 
.,1,1,. sources to which lie has access, ail the needed information that 
is available. With this in hand lie prepares a brief exposition of the * 
topic or an answer to the question, with the evidence for and^srgamst 
l>U answer. 

Tn most of the classes where, such topicid reports were made they 
were well worked tip and were well read, but it would luncheon far 
I vlter terrain the pupils to deliver them without being tied to their 
manuscripts. A good way to do this is to have t he pupil put on the 
blackboard a brief skeleton outline of bis points and then rxtem- 
. porize with the brief as a gflide. One hoy who was reading a report 
on radium read only fairly well, .and did not completely hold the 
atti iition of his audience, but when a question or two were. naked him 
afterw’ards lie. spoke extemporaneously with force and clearness.. 
This illustrates (he point that we tin; making, that the reports should 
be prepared in written form, or at least as rather complete briefs," 
andMiould then be so well digested that they can be given with free- 
dom and [lower. . . • 

In connection with ihe'phys 10 ? rhtss, there was. a fine spirit of eom- 
tadeship liotween the pupils and the teacher. Most of the boys had 
on hand sojne volunteer project or other involving knowledge of 
Mime phase of the subject, and the teacher showed.acti ve interest in 
these. There was milch informal consultation uliout them during 
and between recitation periods, A wireless dub Infs been organized 
by the class; and wireless communications are frequently transmitted 
mid received by the members. They try to keep up to. date on the 
developments in this field. 

h, a 'clftssln science elsewhere an experiment iii ventilation was 
1 icing demonstrated. Suggestions for variation of the conditions, to 
■ tefet out ideas that came to them, wtJe made by some of the pupils, 
jut! the teacher immediately put these to the test. Tins was very 
good, and tended .to foster the trde experimental spirit; but unfor-r 
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tunatelywhen the experiment was finished the principle which it 
was to illustrate was not clearly stated and explained, and was not 
well understood 

In a class in a foreign language, instead of having each ]>ui>il trans- 
late one short sentence only, as is an nil too prevalent custom, the 
teacher at one time required each pupil called on to translate the entire 
paragraph or section and speed up. This is a practice that should be 
generally adopted and more completely carried out. If the pupib are 
obliged to prepare for s;uch a method of recitation they must gain 
sufficient command over the .entire lesson to translate or read it 
fluently. It will therefore make them study much more effectively: 
and the frequent repetitions of the entire passage thus secured help 
imim*n>cly ip giving all of the pupils more of w hat is sometimes called 
a feeling for the language as well as a grasp of the thought ; and itgives 
them practice in rendering that thought into good English idiom. 
Instead of so much translation it would be better in both Latin and 
the modern languages to, have the pupils read the passage in (he 
original rapidly, dearly, and with good intonation and inflection, 
and then tell wlmt it means in English. Insistence on much of this 
sort of thing, instead of so much nearly literal translation, would 
tend to train the pupils to grasp the thought directly from the for- 
eign.words instead of first thinking of the equivalent English words 
and then getting the thought from these. 

In every room tliece is a placard which says, u ^av it in good 
English.” . This is an excellent way of keeping the ideal lie fore the 
pupils and undoubtedly it has its effect. 

The spirit of the socialized recitation was well exemplified in one 
of the English recitations that was observed. A s&xlcnt president^ 
and secretary sat at the. teacher's desk, and the teacher retired to the 
rear of the room. A formal literary program was carried out, most 
of the pupils’ contributions being in the form* of short tssays or 
topical reports. ^In reading from his program the president leaned 
awkwardly over it instead of holding it up to the proper level for 
effective delivery, \yiien the observer suggested holding the paper 
up und taking a better posjtion, the boy accepted thelmggestlon in the 
spirit in yvliich it was made and took great interest in trying to ac- 
quire better form. This was on the whole a very good socialized reci- 
tation of the more formal sort, but it would be better if there were in 
the school more socialized recitations in which much informal discus- 
sion should be carried on by.thi pupils concerning definite points ofV 
debatable nature, of for the cleaving up of difficulties. Recitations of 
this type are very effective in calling out initiative, stimulating inter- 
est, and promoting real, independent thinking by the pupils. 

In another recitation in English a collection of photographs of the 
Switch lakes and the Trossachs was handed around. . This was to help . 
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create Interest and establish an apperceptive mass or basis of compre- 
hension for the study of Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” This .is a thing 
that is done very generally in literature classes in progressive schools; 
and a great deal more of it ought to be done in Winchester than is 
done. Lunteru slides are very effective in this kind of work. They 
n.Mially prove to be more attractive tliun Miami pictures, and they 
economize time because all the pupils see the same picture simulta- 
neously, and the teacher and pupils can talk nlxmt it while all are 
studying it. 

The work in current history which is being given in all grades is 
>timulatii!g thought aitA original study perhaps more than any sub- 
jert pursued in the school. Conscientious study is incited and care 
\< inculcated in the formation of opinions on current events of na- 
tional and world ^significance. The class is organised as n forum for 
di-ciwsion, and topics are assigned by the chairman. The recitations 
arc mostly of the socialized type. This work is worthy* of hisrh com- 
mendation in most of its features, hut it is 11M a substitute for a 
well- worked -out sequence of studies in history and civics. In many 
cases this work is too heavy and difficult. The notebooks are too de- 
tailed and laborious in their accumulation of facts, and the per- 
centage of failures ami eliminations in these classes is too high. It 
would he hotter to reduce the amount of work required .and make it 
a part of the study in the English courses, giving less attention to 
details and more to the significance of those details which can be made 
to >tand out clearly as the essential factors in events and movements. 


4. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISION* 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE l'ERSOXNK!,. 

v 

The present admini^ative personnel 1 of the high school consists 
of the principal, a principal emeritus, a dean of girls, who is also 
study coach and part time teacher, and a cafeteria manager, whose 
main duties consist in regular teaching of home economics in the ' 
high and elementary schools.' * 

To the members of the survey commission, who lived with the 
school or were in dose, touch with its activities for a period of two 
weeks, it seems evident tlmt there is great need of two additions to 
the administrative staff, a "competent stenographer-secretary for the 
principal and a libruriun. 

STUDENT ASSISTANCE IN CLERICAL WORK. 


Much’ of the clerical and stenographic work at th$ school is now. 
done by .students of the commercial department under the very com- 
petent direction of the teacher ofdypewriting. This is an excellent 
idea as an* educational pr intiple to be applied in the teachings for! 
it gives, the pupils a chance to do real clerical work whose utiP 
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ami significance they can l>c 1e<l to appreciate. It also pr*nnnt ^ fhc 
spirit*i)£ community interest and coo|kTation within 'the 
•Furthermore, it may We so organized a." to mai;e tor real i^t n . \\ jnd 
efficiency of mini inist nit ion. - 

We coiiiiiiciut the idea involved, a ml lvcomiiK'ud its ext cm I^u aud 
its more careful organization; hut we an^youvinced dint Midi -r* 
arrangement is no proper substitute for a principals uilicv snviiu) 
in a school of this si/,c. 

AX In-* a i mvui/i \rr xi:t pki\ 

Such a person, niu-t bo pei muncm, >*» that slxc may W‘ It dsn ; t ■ 
cany out the manifold cieri al am l set retariul duties th.ii .ov i . 
volvod by a progressive up-to-date policy of fttlmiui.-t ration and 
supervision. Ks|>vci:tllv is Midi a secretary lus/Jed to a>.-i t in*' 
principal in 1 1 n* tabulations ;»tid calculations cnnnVeicd wn h tne ti-c 
of modem educational tests and standards of inciismvinenl. She 
should also act n^ recorder and have complete charge, under liie 
prineijuil. of all pupils' record' can is and all other |>cniuinenl records 
of the school. With these and many other burdens of a rlcri'-d 
nature lifted from Ids shoulders, the principal would bo led Iny 
for planning the administrative, work, for perfecting ike organisa- 
tion of the curriculum, t lie teaching statf and the. pupils, lor ;ini- 
mntelv stpicrvising the classroom work, for leading the tcarhcc- in 
self-Lruining in methods, ami for representing the school, its nevds 
and its achievements liefofe the Community. / . 

EXECUTIVE WORK WELL DONE. * \ 

The executive work of the school and the general ;u1m mid rat ivX 
leadeivliip were being splendidly and elliriently carried »>;i uy the 
principal during the stay of the survey commission; but the other 
thing- mentioned above, especially that* of supervising the work of 
the teachers and of leading them in rouiul-tal.de studies, were n**t 
|>oing done. Tt never cun he done adequately unless the principal 
be supplied with a secretary, and given freedom for it, as we have 
suggested. m * . 

misuse ok tiie school telei’Honcs. 

~ Another condition which we foinuj/staiuliiig in the way of effec- 
tive de\x’lopnient hy the principal of his larger and more important 
functions was the lack on the part of many parents of the school 
children of any appreciation of the fact that, they have no right 
to make, -unnecessary and riisproportionato ileinands on the . princi- 
pal's time. ‘ j 

Parents call on or phone th£ principal or a teaeper at all times of 
the school day. and before atuT after sessions,, asking them to call 
their chtidren to the telephone or deliver, messages them. This 
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is In most cases absolute^ unnecessary, and it is tremendously waste- 
ful of the pupils 1 time, and indeed of the whole school. If the sumo 
voting people were working in a store, office, or shop, it would net 
In* tolerated, and it should not be tolerated in the school. The 
s hod committee should forbid the u^c of the telephone, or the 
sending of messages between the school nnd the homo excepting in 
cases of extreme emergency. The school and the time of school 
officers are for the benefit of all the community and not for the 
convenience of the careless few who’ lack tho foresight and energy 
to establish an understanding in the morning of the program of 
family appointincntsdor the day.. 

Tin: ukincifai/s office hour. 

The school committee should c^ahlish an office hour for the prin- 
cipal. and's’mport him in adhering to it. As jt is, he is interrupted 
at till times of the day by parents, many of whom seem to assume that 
In- has nothing else to do hut listen to long^alks about relatively un- 
important details concerning their children. Conferences with 
parents about their children's interests sure, of course, very important 
at times, and the way must always be open for them, but they should 
alwa t \> be by appointment aS conferences are with business men and 
the appointments should bo during the principal's regularly schedule 
office hour. 

A TRAINED LIBKA1UAN HKKDUD. 

l*lie administration of a school library can not be carried on with 
eff’drnev by details of tem-hers whose main duties and intei'flsU lie 
ih other fields. No unity of library policy or operation can be 
..secured in this way: anil the library feature, one of the most im- 
portant phases of school work, can not be adequately developed. 

■There should be a librarian present, during the entire day, and 
she. should be trained both as a high-school teacher and a librarian. 
She should assist the teachers and cooperate , with them in giving 
iiv-1 ruction in the use of the library and the choice of books for 
recreative reading, and in planning reference work in connection 
with all the subjects and in promoting a love for books and reading. 
She should keep the card catalogues, reference lists, and other library 
m unis up. to date, and' render assistance in getting out tho school.; 
publications. 

The library is generously supplied with books, but is not so well 
balanced ns it should be. More fresh, readable,, and authoritative 
books are needed in science, geography, and travel, commercial and 
industrial subjects, applied art and design, and homo economics. \ A. 
rioh literature for high-achool pupils on vocations and on elementary 
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economics arid sociology is also growing up, and the school should 
have some of the best of this type of literature. 


x ^ THE CAn.TKIflA, 

The management of the cafeteria is apparently efficient, so far as 
it can he under the physical conditions, but the physical conditions 
*uo not "hat they should he. i he basement hall where the cafeteria 
is operated is insufficiently lighted and very badly cramjKMl for space. 
1 lie result is that nobody, can eat there with comfort. Such condi- 
tions do not make for health. Something slumld'be done as soon as 
possible t<> remedy this condition. 

SriTUVlSlox or INSTIil CTImX. 

Adequate supervision ini p] its an intimate studv'of the theory and 
priictR-i’ of teaching und famiharity \\ itli tin.- hot modern methods in 
teaching the various high-school subjects. 

.To gi'e it. the principal must have time for study, rcllcction, test- 
infr. and investigation of clns-roun conditions. He must spend much 
time, in \isjting classrooms, lie mast confer' with individuals ami 
with groups or with the entire teacliin^staff in round-table discus- 
sions concerning the excellencies and defects that he linds in the class 
work,' to-tlie end that nil may profit by the successes and failures of 
each. These should he considered impersonally. Sudi leadership bv 
the principal of round-table discussions on principles and methods of 
teaching is scarcely lc.-s important tlnui classroom supervision. In 
fact, the two are correlative and inseparable, if the best possible 
professional attitude ahd esprit dc corps are to l* .worked up. 

Another purpose served by the round table is the' stimulation 
toward professional study ami reading, and the guidance of eduen- 
tional measurements and experiments which may he carried on in con- 
nection with it- A good la-ginning along this line has l>een made, 
and the attitude of the principal nnd teachers toward such activities 
gives- promise of a fine future development for it. With a secretary to 
take care of clerical details of. the principals office, it is the Iwlicf 
of the survey commission that the principal can and will give splendid^ 
leadership in such work, nnd that the teachers without exception will 
cooperate with him gladly and effectively. 

/ * "* 

! dii:k( Tki> kti i>y. 


btudy coaching for pupils who are behind in their work is bciii"" 
carried on in -thrf school with gwd efTect, but there is no organized 
plnn of dflhcted study for all pupils. Good pupils us well asjpoor 
need to be taught how to study effectively. 
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The commission recommends, that the teachers make a care 



(if this subject and that a plan for trial and gradual introduction of 
a system of directed study in the ninth and tenth grades be worked 
out and put in operation. * 

An ingenious time schedule, providing longer periods with directed 
study in view, has boon worked out l>y Clarence I). Kingsley, State 
agent for high schools of the Massachusetts Hoard of Education. 
Thi* scheme is recommended to the principal and teachers for careful 
Mudv with reference to its feasibility in the schools/* 


All schools give their pupils more or less opportunity to govern 
tlVuusolv 'cs, especially in connection with the various >tudent organi- 
zations, No one advocates setting up a school city or other political 
urgaiiizat ion and turning* over the school government to school 
(.Hirers, 'Ha* principle is to. give them as much responsibility for 
tl,<T own control as they can and will carry successfully. The _jpur- 
is not to relieve the teaching stair of responsibility, but to train 
tin- pupils in teamwork for the accomplishment of worthy public 
ends. The more practice they Ivave in this while in school the more 
in dependent thinking they will do, the more balance and poise, of 
■ # will they will- have, and the better will they Ik* prepared to under- 
take the duties obligations; anil responsibilities of adult citizens 
when -they reach their majority. This school has dcvelopcd'>ertam 
school oiganizntions to this end, and it is recommended that the prin- 
ciples of self-government already in operation to some extent be 
further developed ami perfected. .*** 

The right kind of beaming in the training^ of pupils for* self- 
« f o\ eminent has been made in connection with student organizations. 
There is y student council consisting.of one representative from each 
ii f die high-school grades, which advises with the teaching stuff in 
matters of cooperation involving the student interests and enter- 
prises. There is a school magazine. “The Recorder.” edited, man- 
aged. nml pul dished by representatives of the students under the 
dilection of some of the teachers. The senior class elects the editor, 
who in turn appoints his editorial and business staff, subject to the 
.approval of. the administration of the school. 

The football, baseball, basketball, rind girls’ hnekov team', are 
democratically managed under teacher supervision, ns are also the 
athletic associations, the debuting clubs., the freshman .Englisl^ club; 
and the senior boys’ wireless club. 

The commencement of 1919 nlso was largely u student affair in 


a cir; iMitTiurvnoN in si-:i,k-(;ovKitN\Mr.yr. 
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original poem, a vocal solo, and two other essays— all by students. 
Also there was a pageant illustrative of Americanization, written by 
one ot the girls and staged by a score or more of the pupils. -The 
co>t nines wore worked out by the pupils and teachers of the various 
departments, and the music was furnished by the music department. 
Such a cooperative plan bringing into the enterprise as many mem 
hers of the. various classes as possible is. in the opinion of the sur- 
Aev commission, a far greater educative and socializing force, in u 
school than the traditional formal commencement in which the prin 
cipai, the president of the school committee, and an import'd sp. d<cr 
tlo all the talking, while the senior class sits on the stage a’ud the 
remainder of the school arc inactive spectators. 

ItasidosHhe commencement there mv Ipdd during the vear a ]>*av 
and a musical comedy in which the pupils themselves under the di- 
rection of the department of hist ruction do the greater pari of the 
work. Such cooperative enterprises are highly to be commended as 
practical opportunities for learning teamwork under educative 
direction and supervision. The one dangef to he guarded against 
is that of allowing certain versatile and enthusiastic pupils to 
dissipate their energies by getting into too many extra curricular 
Activities.’ 

s< >C F A M Z K l> n ICC I TAT I ►> N s , 

The form of the socialized recitation may not always he the same. 

It in the spirit and not the form that counts. Usually it takes the 
lorm ol ;t parliamentary or club organization and discussion. The 
essential principle js that the pupils enter voluntarily into an orderly 
discussion of the problems of the lesson, each-doing his part because 
he wants to contribute- something instead of reciting because foe is 
called on by tin.*. teacher and must-say something to get a mark. 

there has been a limited use of the socialized recitation in the 
school, but the great possibilities for effective learning through this 
form of school activity have not l>oen fully realized. We recom- 
mend u gradual and experimental introduction of this method in 
all classes with conferences among teachers to discuss methods and ' 
results. Not all teachers are successful with this method, amUsm-h 

as are not convinced that they can get good results with it owurht not 
to he compelled to use it. 

Its great utility consists in the strong motivation for clIYn-t that* 
it engc*4^s and its tendency to call out initiative from pupils who 
do not show this quality under the formal question and answer 
methods' It is one of ihe best types of pupil participation in self- 
government Another strong point for.it is. the training it gives in 
parliamentary procedure and in public’ speaking. 
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EDUCATION AI, AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Tlii> is another much-talkod-of feature of school work, which, 
ill.. a;: It of very recent development, is of immense value. Wo >hall 
>iMiii rome to regard it as an indispensable oartuf the school’s work. 

'I., -el tip a system of educational ami vocational guidance it is ncc- 
«. ary to assign the responsibility for the function to a competent 
and trained leader who understands the principles on whhjg. udi 
cl* ' ittco must he based. One guidance officer to headihe •; h i.i 
b tk„. high and elementary schools would he needed. He -hold I f 
t d I both teachers ami special deputies in the schools, Oik* ’teacher 

die hi j.'h school might he deputized to specialize, on leadership in 
;i. > line. Mis other work should he lightened accordingly.* Ail the 
if-r I rets shoitld make a stu.lv of some of the standard hooks and 
aiti dis on the sidijif t. for one of "lie most important factors in 
vo lit ional guidance is the building up of a wide knowledge of voca- 
tions. their obligations, limitations, and rewards. E verv school sub- 

C ‘ ^ 

jed* shonhl oontrihute somethinir to this end. 

The school lrrs’as yet done little or nothin" toward sotting up* 
i a \stcm of irnidance The comm' sum recommends that' steps he 
taken to introduce such work, gradually if necessary, hut with the 
serious intention of giving it an important place in the administra- 
tion and instruction of the schools. 

5. BlTIftlNC AND EQUIPMENT. 

The high-school building is situated on high ground overlooking 
die lower portion of the town. As ati architectural fcature-of the 
I tow n it is well designed and well located, but -as a school building 
t*. be use*! for sclmdl purposes there are some unfortunate features 
If ih of location and design. /I he first tiling that obtrudes it -id f on 
tin- attention of a >cTio>d uoih is the utter absence of playground space 
adjoining the school. This is not 'conq>ensotyl for l\y the fact that 
llwre is a public .playground in the town, for other .-ajnud? Insides 
tills one lack adequate playgrounds, and (he puhric playground is 
neither sufficiently large nor sufficiently near any one of them to l>e 
adequate for all. Every school ltofds its own playground. iynd in 
a huall town there is usually no good reason why it should not have 
one. This is a condition for which the comnrtmity should find a 
remedy’.. A serious mistake has been maefe iii the past with regard 
to this ini|>ort:int matter, but .nothing whatever can be gained by 
seeking to place* the blame for it. The only tiling to do now is to 
find some Way to remedy the blunder by providing for the high school 
an ample playground over which tjie .high school shall have control 
aud on which its students shall always have the right of way. ^ 
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The building is adequately lighted, but four of the rooms arc not 
properly lighted. They receive the greater part of their light from 
the rear, instead of only from the loft as they should. The only 
rule now approved by the best authorities on. school hygiene is that 
nil rooms where writing or drawing is done shall be lighted from the 
left only', that the clear glass window urea shall be not less than ones 
fifth of the floor space (better one-fourth if there are neighboring 
obstruct ions, to light), that the windows shall reach to or very near 
the ceiling and be at least half as long us the room is wide, and (hut 
the windows be grouped in threes or fours with narrow beveled 
mull ions between the sashes instead of wide pillars as was customary 
in 'the past. ^ je 

Another fault in, the design of th^Jwding is that most of the 
rooms, a re too large, while the simJff-ooms are too squill. 

The building is wc 14 eared for and kept in excellent repair, ft' is 
ft matter especially j to he commended that the \yindow shades were 
all in good order and were for the, most part being intelligently used 
by the teachers.. This is a rather exceptional condition, though oh* 
viously it ought to be the ea.-e throughout the schools everywhere. 

We have already mentioned the entire inadequacy of the space 
available for (He cafeteria. . ’ 

One very desirable feature of equipment in which this school is 
•unusually rich is tlmt of artistic*pfetures and casts. These may con- 
tribute largely to general as well as to aesthetic education if they 
are wisely used and all their possibilities realized. In spite of the 
general wealth of pictures some rooms arc nearly bare; It would be 
well therefore to redistribute the pictures at thy expense of the corri- 
dors and to the benefit of these rooms. It would he” well also to stim- 
ulate gifts of pictures* by grhduating'classes and alumni until every 
room is well supplied. ’ 

^ The school has some good maps, but not enough. History, English, 
and classical literature and languages, commercial ami economic 
studies, all require maps and charts in considerable variety. The 
school can not be considered as having adequate wall-map equip- 
ment until it has a complete set of historical maps for European and 
American history, a full set of political maps, a full set of physical 
• maps, and a good assortment of blackboard outline wall maps. Also, 
if general geography is introduced as we recommend., the school ought ' 
to have a considerable assortment of the United States topographic 
maps arid special folios and a few coast (harts and lake and river 
survey maps. ; 

The science rooms nmT equipment are inadequate in many ways. 
The physics room should be«cquipped with a demonstration table 
ftnd a good line of demonstration apparatus, sufficient, in addition 
to. that now on hand, to^ cover adequately bjy demonstrations aH the^ 
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topics included in the course. There should also be added sufficient 
Murage cases in which to keep this apparatus. The physics labora- 
tory is very well stocked in some lines, but other important phases 
of the subject arc inadequately provided for. This is particularly 
true as to demonstration apparatus for mechanics and sound. 

The provision of apparatus and supplies Tor the study of clicm- 
i.Mry is, on the whole, more complete than that for the other science 
Mibjccts, hut is none too generous. A demonstration table is needed 
in the chemistry room, as there is only one such table for the subjects 
of chemistry, biology, and general science. This is in the classroom 
adjoining the chemical laboratory and is needed for the exclusive 
u-c of the classes in the latter subjects. The equipment for biology 
includes several good microscopes, but beyond that there is very 
liltle of what should l»e provided. There should be a combined labo- 
ratory and classroom for these subjects, with laboratory tables for 
individual .student experiments, a demonstration table for experi- 
ments to be made by the teachers before the classes, and chairs for the 
pupils to occupy during the demonstrations and recitations. General 
H’ieneu should be placed in the seventh and eighth grades and 
required of all pupils. The rooms in which it is taught should be 
JWi •quately equipped for demonstration and laboratory experiments, 
t'ivie biology, including physiology and hygiene, should be made a 
stronger*, more practical, and more attractive course in the ninth 


grade. 

The equipment for cooking and sewing is fairly complete and suffi-* 
rient to accommodate the small numbers of high-school classes, but 
is loo small for the^elementarv-grado classes now using it 

The high school has no equipment at all for manual arts. Con- 
siiUring the fact thutso few pupils graduating from thfe school now 
go to college, the lack of facilities for a complete 4-year sequence 
of work in manual training constitutes a seriqjis defect. It is found 
in many schools that many of the boys who nro preparing will carry 
manual training successfully as an extra subject if they are given 
the opportunity, and such opportunity often ^ecins to hold in school- 
boys in the college preparatory curriculum who otherwise would 
lose their interest and drop out. Then theta is that large percentage 
of boys who are. preparing for industrial and commercial careers. 
Tho latter obviously need this typo of pip vocational work; and at 
least some of it would be of great advantage to those boys who are 
preparing to enter. office or selling positions in manufacturing lines 
and would gain much from the insight into manufacturing mg tcrials, 
tools, and processes which instruction in constructive manual work 
affords. 

The commission recommends that equipment , for drawing, an, 
woodwork be installed ju^t- as soon as it can be done, and that thf 
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be followed by' the introduction of forge and* sheet, metal work mul 
niuehine shop us fast as the classes coine on prepared to do the work. 
This would mean the completion of the sh'op installations in four 
years. With a competent instructor much of the requisite equipment 
could be made by the boys themselves as a part of their regular 
manual training practice. This has betgi successfully accomplished 
in many a school. 

All of this equipment, of course, will involve some outlay of nmiiev: 
but the survey 'commission finds that tins community can alford u, 
invest it, and believes (hat such investment will return good divi- 
dends, first, by stimulating interest and holding pupils in school who 
’ otherwise would drop out. and. second, bv contributing to the 
economic nnd social efficiency of the students. The community should 
' realize that in this matter of n broader and ••'.ctier picgriim of studies 
and of adequate equipment for if. the Winchester School though a 
splendid school in many other of its characteristics, is very liorntallv 
behind the average of other schools la communities far lc=s prosper- 
ous; hence the recommendations of the commission lor a broader 
educational policy and a more liberal equipment. 

6. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. As compared with other schools of its class, the Winchester, high 
school is' attracting and holding its pupils' well; hut not nearly "so 
well as it ought and might. To this end the commission recom- 
mends a 'broader find more elomorratic educational policy, involving 
less subservience to tra.iitjonal college euti nice requirements, broader 
nnd riclicr-currieiilrms *.<r Ixitli collego-hound and noiicollcgi'- 
bound pupils, and b< her methods of teach i lg, to ho brought abuut'bv 
better methods of organization and stipen ision. - 
_ 2. The commissioi especially urges cooj eration between the liigli- 

school principals am’ leading teachers on the one hand and the col- 
lege authorities on the other hand. The purpose of such cooperation 
Should he to broader, and enrich the college preparatory anil the other 
curriculums. sp that more options and more appealing types of work 
may he offered by the schools ,;hd accepted by the colleges for en- 
trance credits. Such •cooperation fias been carried on in the Middle 
West for two doca<|0 through the NortTrOntral Association of (Nil- 
leges and Secondary Schools and has re-ulled in groat benefit to both 
. high schools and colleges. " ' ' 

3. The school lias been 'criticized locally because' of the alleged fail- 
ure of its. grad uates in colleges. '.Reports froni the colleges indicate 
that t lip re is little or no foundation in fact for this criticism. The real 
cause for concern lies in Uie fact that the school sends to college such 
a sniall proportion of its graduates, and. that it .proves in both 
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college-preparatory and nan preparatory curriculums so little traili- 
ng that has real significance \n community life. 

Citizens of the community should refrain from criticism of the 
schools until they fre in possession of the facts of the case. Under 
mi circumstances should tije administration or teachers be criticized 
before the children; and no criticism should be made publicly until 
it Ims first been made without avail to the administration and the 
M-liool committee/ 

5. The commission has embodied in this report constructive rec* 
citiiucndalions for the rebuilding of the high -school curriculums, 
iml urges that thoroughgoing curriculum revision be begun during 
the coining year "and consistently Tarried out during the next four^ 
years. »n connection with such revision, not only the arrangement 
hit the c 'rntent and methods of the sequences of studies should bft 
carefully considered and thrashed out. Round-table meetings of the 
teachers and administrators should l>e held frequency for this pur- 
pose, and representatives of all departments should take active part 
in them. 

G. As to tin* training; of its teachers. the* Winchester High School 
stands well in comparison with other schools, as far ns is indicated 
l,y collc-re decrees, hut most of the teachers are short on training; in 
* special professional courses for teaching;. . 

7. About half the teachers did a 'credit able amount of special pro- 
fessional reading; and pedagogical study during; the past year. The 
half who did less than a ereditaWc amount should be stimulated to 
do better. Spocinf reading; circle and round -table^Tudies should be 
r rrani zed for this purpose, and the topics of study should be deter- 
mined by the needs for improvement in the various phases of the 
M'hool work. The philosophy of the currieuljjm and the general 
principles of secondary education should be studied cooperatively 
bv the teachers, led by the principal. The studies should be centered 
oil (he special problems involved in remedying; such defects as have 
been poilTtei? out in this report in improving; such' conditions as have 
been described as fair <ir average, and in earning to the level of 
excellence such features as have been commended a,s good. t 

8, Sixty-seven per cent of the teachers have taken more or less sum- 
mer term or extension work of various sorts. This is well, but the 
administration should not relax effort to stimulate this kind of work 
as a inf an s of keeping the teachers growing professionally. “One 
hundred per cent with master’s degrees” is a good ideal for a teaching 
corps to set before itself. It is an ideal not likely to be reached in the 
present educational situation, but it is a mighty good on© to work 
toward. Meetings in which experiences are exchanged by those who 
aro taking university extension^ correspondence, and sufiimer cQtgrSOs 
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would be useful in promoting enthusiasm and unity of purpose among 
the teachers in their professional study. 

9. Study of the duty loads carried by the teachers shows that the 
loads carried by them vary more widely than is desirable, mainly on 
account of the wide variations in the sizes of the class enrollments. A 
few of the loads arc too light for good economy, but only 'that of the 
girls r physical director is lop heavy, * The commission recommends, 
the employment of an additional 'instructor, so Hhat a full-time di* 
i-ectoV* can be employed on high-school work and another on grade 
work.. ’ 


10. A study of the sizes of recitation sections reveals a wide varia- 
tion in the enrollment of the sections in different studies. Some (»f 
the sections are too small for reasonable economy, ElFort should be 
made cither to eliminate these by giving these subjects in alternate 
years qr possibly by dropping the subjects in favor of others that are 
more significant and desirable, or by .promoting and advertising these 
sufc|pcts in the schoolwith a view to attracting more pupils into them. 

The ninth grade algebra sections are too largo. This probably is 
one reason why* they did poorly on the standard tests. The remedy 
is to form three sections instead of two.- The sections so made should 
distribute the pupils according to ability. * Thus more-exacting re- 
quirements and greater speed may be a nil should be insisted oil, from ' 
the pupils having superior ability,, while less speed and more drill 
and explanation should be the rule for the section containing the ' 
slowest pupils. *Thc middle section should progress at about the cus- 
tomary rate. s 

,11. A study of the percentages of eliminations and failures shows 


that the losses in the AVinchest&r High School arc quite jnoderafe. 
However' as is usual, there -are wide variations among the different 
teacher's in the percentages of eliminations and failures! Thc^ommis- 
sion recommends that each year u careful study be made into the 
causes of these variations: to the end that the most successful methods 
may be more generally adopted and the unsuccessful methods be dis- 
continued. 


We recommend the adoption of a system of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, as a means (>oth of preventing eliminations and fail- 
ures arni cas a means of helping bright and ambitious pupils to find 
themselves tinrf use their opportunities to their best advantage. 

4 12. A study of the distribution of teachers 1 marks shows.thnt the 
staff as *a whole distributes its marks in a\nearly ideal way, giving 
alibtft the right percentage of marks in eaclnof the five grades A, B, 
C, D, and E. On the o&er-htmd-about half the teachers distribute 
their marks in a very erratic and unskilled manner. Such variations 
’arc productive of guoss'lnjustice, and supervisory measures should 
be taken to secure a better consensus-of opinion as to* the meariings of 
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the marks used, and a closer adherence by individual teachers to the 
norm established by the staff collectively. * Q * 

• 13. Standard tests were given in several high -school subjects. The 
showing* was remarkably good ki the United States history test, very 
creditable inXatin, about" average in physics, French, Spanish, and 
f Knglidi, and poor in ninth-grade algebra. The typing tests seem 
to indicate wry creditable work. ' • 

14. The commission finds that the teaching tends too largely to be 
bookish and conventional/ We recommend that the teachers be stim- 
ulated to analyze the subject matter with regard to fundamental edu- 
cational values, and to us e the project-problem method in order to 
secure these values. A few of the teachers habitually use faulty 
types of questioning and class management, but most of them are 
relatively free f nun glaring technical imperfect ions."' Some especially . 
good met hods and devices were observed. More thorough super- 
vi/mn and mo^ frequent teachers’ round-table meetings would help 
to make the good methods more common and the technical falts less so. 

1.1. The .commission recommends more frequent and more skillful 
. use of the socialized recitation, anti of visual aids of all kinds. 

Id, The gradual introduction of organized plans for directed study 
and for more extended participation by pupils in, the government of 
the school is also recommended. ^ 

Ik \Ye recommend the employment of a competent stenographer- 
secretary for the principal, who shall also act, as recorder and have** 
charge under the principal of all school ’records. The intent of this 
•recommendation is to free the principal from clerical details in order 
that he may have tune *nnd strength for the intensive sui^vision. 
which, hi our judgment, constitutes the greatest need in the ‘school. # 

15. The school needs a trained teacher-librarian to be oq duty 
throughout e:\di school day, and the library needs new and up-to-date 
books in certain important lines. 

;10. Adequate phiygrgtiiul space should be provided itrnl equipped 
for the high school. t 4 

iiO. The school is in need of an additional room for a sciehce labora- 
tory (biology) and additional demonstration tables and equipmeift 
for physics and chemistry. : If general geography is introduced*- as 
" we recommend, a room should be specially set gsidc for a geographical 
laboratory. * \ 

W 21. We recoHMBettd the immediate. installation of a wood-working 
, shop equipment and the installation .during^the next four years of 
a forge ^nbp, bench and sheet-metal shop, arjd a machine shop, thus 
making possible a four-yerfr sequence in industrial art9. 

22. The commission also strongly indorses ithe junior high-sch6ol 
form of . school organization, and recommends that in the readjust 
, ment of the schools o.f Winchester adequate provision be’made for this 
type of school, ^ + 
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Chapter VI. 


RESULTS OF THE STANDARD EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- ! 

MENT TESTS IN THE WINCHESTER SCHOOLS. 

' * * 

I 

Co NTT. MX. -1. In the Wfwninry crii,ni|» ; Tin- Courtis hi tl linn-l Ir iPst ; (ho Ayr.-s ,s|JL 
ID^ ti-si , t hi Moii 1 1 h; Kill'll I r*‘HfI i tost ; 1 1 m * St mu* nasmiim; t * 1 in .iiithniciii-. lu 
tb'* high N*’h..o| ; A Ieoh ra tn*ty ; II. -union's I join ii-Mtu ; Jlnmls, -bin's I-YpiU h mid Sp.-mKh 
tewtK; Sm k-*i MT ,| r j„ rnll-d Sut.-s hUuny ; TluiV.^mic's l'ii>sjc» KnghsU i-u.hij*- 

kI i Ion lest; t*M !n t>ji, uriiing. , 

1. IN THK ELKMtfNTAKY SCHOOLS. ' 

Mci*o opinoti regarding the result* of the iLunlungVi i v ilirs of the 
expressed in terms of the pivgnxN oT .-hihlren in some ( ,f t| lf / 
subjects, which the school offers, has trivm why to fairly accurate 
methods of determining the nf»ptipils in such Hibjects as ’ 

spelling.* penmanship, arithmetic, ami muling. An .educational 
yardstick is now at ham! hy which ellicieucy in these, subjects mn 
judged am! the relative stamlinir of schools or of classes de- ' 
tormined. 1 luce is much of the work of c\ery iroo.tl school, how- 
ever, that is too ’intangible ,t<> admit of definite, precise measure- 
ment— the eharacter-rreat.ino influence. of the school, to mention hut* 
one ^illustration. * On ihe oilier hand, there is much of the work of 
the school that/us, nr. should he, definite, tangible, a nd hence namsm - 
uble. It is in this field of the school's activity that educational 
measurement tests can render a school system an important; service. 

Onlv those tests that Have boon well* standardized wore driven in 
the elementary schools of AVin.-he.ster, thus making it possible to 
compare the results secured in the W inchester schools with those 
obtained brother systems under the same conditions. -JV tests 
were: The Omrt is Arithrnolic, the Ayres Spelling, the Monroe Silent 
Heading, -and the Stone Reasoning Test' in Arithmetic.' 

the coun ts Aiirrmirmc tkst. 

The most, widely used test foV judging of the effinenoy of schools 
and chisseann the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and divi^On with integers is that devised by»*Dr 9.- A. Courtis, of 
Detroit. By- testing thousands of‘ children of all grades and in all ' 

1M ‘ . - ' * ‘ *3*.’ 
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types of schools throughout the country, ho has formulated a stand- 
iinl of attainment jn both speed and accuracy by which other school^ 
ran lu» rated. 

The series consists of four tests printed on a'feur-page folder, one 
U'A to each page. Twenty- four examples of equal difficulty are 
rfi >. ri i in each. A time limit is set for each test, 8 minutes for the 
additional test, 4 minutes for the subtraction, 0 minutes for the 
multiplication, uitfl S minutes, for the division test. \\ ithin these 
re-pective time Jimits each pupil tested is required to solve as many 
rN iupIcs ns he (‘an. The ptfpers arc then marked for the numl>er_ 
fittentpted (speed) and for the number whidi are correct (accuracy). 
In order that all tots may be >tand;ii\liz<*d. no credit is given for 
examples incomplete or partially correct. I lie tol lowing .are sample 
ewivisos of the four tests, the remaining examples of each are of 
mual ddlicnltv : 
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OHSUKVA’l IONS ON Tllli COVHTIS TKHTA. \ 

Reference to the following table *hows that there arc wide differ- 
ences between schools, both ill the rate mul accuracy of the work in 
arithmetic. It is a rath or striking fact that the average attempts of 
the eighth grade fall below those of the seventh in most casOs. This 
may be duo to the fact thnt the pupils of the seventh grade have 
had bettor training, or that they are a group’, superior in. natural 
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ability to the pupils of the eighth grade, or the reason may be found 
in the lessening of formal arithmetical work given in the upper 
grades. %, ^ 

Among the other variations that may bo noted are the scores in 
grade 4 in the Wyman and Chapin Schools, the latter surpassing the 
former Jwth in speed and accuracy. 

tirade 5 in the Chapin School is made up of two divisions, 11 in 
one and 20 in another. The, hotter scores made by t*hc larger division 
is no doubt due to the fact that the brighter children of the* grade 
arc placed in this division. , 

These inter-school and int<T-room variation** are of interest chiefly 
to the superintendent and the 'principals. Knowing that there are 
such difference* tlic superintendent then has t he problem of discov- 
ering why the results in some schools are better than in others, and'' 
whether it is possible to bring the poorer schools up to standard, lie 
will find that some of the differences may be due to any one or all of 
the following factors: Different teachers, different methods, differ- 
ence in native abilities of tlie pupils, the policy of grouping pupils 
according to abilities as shown in previous work. 

In order to discover the cause of variation the 'superintendent 
should supplement the standard tests by spine of t ho intelligence 
tests and by careful observations of teaching methods. 1 f this is done 
it may he discovered whether a class making a-. low score is lacking in 
ability or whether the cause mav be looked for in the teaching 

% * z ( * O 

* It may be said that already the superintendent is supplementing 
t the subject tests with intelligence tests so as to diagnose the School 
system. The survey commission rcComniendsYliat these he combined 
and that such correlations In* worked out as will show definitely why 
some clashes and individual’ pupils are not doing accept aide. work. 

Inter-city coftrparixonx.—hx the next table com pa rise ms are made 
between the results obtained in Winchester and k hose obtained in 
other communities. * ■ * * 

■'* In the speed of nddition, Winchester appears about one grade be- 
hind the general Courtis standards and twojrrades behind the scores . 
made in the Boston schools. The medians are. however, veryVlosc 
to those obtained in Brookline and from the general tabulation of 
small cities. 

In the speed of subtraction # thc Winchester scores are nearer those 
of the*standard and of Boston t %In jthe fourth gradeThe Winchester 
score is above the others. The, medians are somewhat better than * 

. * Brookline results in the fifth grade anti decidedly better in the sixth. 
(Comparison with the small city standards shows Winchester above 
the fourth, sixth, and seventh grades, but below in the eigl>th. 
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In the speed of multiplication only the fourth grade median is 
above that of the Courtis standards or Boston, . The fifth and seventh 
grades made scores approximately equal to the seventh, while the 
sixth and eighth grades scored considerably lower. Winchester me- 
dians are about a grade nlx>vc those for Brookline and approximately 
equal to those in the small cities. 

In the speed of division Winchester medians are above the Courtis 
->lamlards in the fourth and seventh grades, but the other three grades 
are belo\\\ 'I' hey are. below the Boston scores except in the fourth and 
m venth grades. Winchester stands slightly below Brookline in spite 
of the fact that it lias done better than. Brookline in the other opera? 
ti*>ns. The fourth and seventh grades in Winchester made scores 
higher than those in the small cities. The other grades were sorac- 
whut below. 

Iq general the speed shown in the Brookline schools is somewhat 
hi*low the Courtis norms. However, grade 4 does considerably bet- 
ter, ami grade 7 also equals or' exceeds the standards in all opera- 
tions except addition. Boston scores arc higher than the Courtis 


standards; so Winchester falls below these, generally by at legist one 
grade. -Brookline is a community which is probably very like Win- 
chester, and in comparison Winchester does slightly J>ettcr. The 
small citn* mediuns^re usually very close to the Winchester scores 
except tlLt in grade 7 the Winchester- results are somewhat higher 
and in grille 8 uniformly lower. ' . 

In the Accuracy of addition Winchester fall 
the 


considerably below 
Courtis standards and the Boston scores, Tlver^ is little or no 


improvemqit in A\ inch ester through grades 5, G, and 7. The Brook- 
line mediate are almost the rfmic as those in Winchester, and this 
is also true pf the small city scores except that in grades 0 and 7 the 
Winchester medians are somewhat lower. 


Tfli' accuracy scores for subtraction are about a grade below the 
<\mrt is standards and Boston medians. They are somewhat better 
than Brookline scores and almost the same as the small city medians. 

In the accuracy of multiplication Winchester is below the 
Courtis standards.except in grade 7 and is below the Boston scores 
throughout.* Brookline is lower in -the fifth but higher in the sixt^J 
grade. The Winchester scores are decidedly* below the small dfy 
scores except in grade 7. _ 

In t)ie accuracy of division grades/) and C fall nearly a grade below 
the Courtis standards. Grades 7 and .8 practically attain the stand- 
ards, while, grade 4 is substantially above. * Winchester scores, are 
below the Boston scores except in grades 4 and 7^ They are prafe 
4 tically a grade below Brookline and somewhat below the smaH city 
‘ standards. * ^ i 
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In perioral, the Winchester medians are hlwer than those with which 
tliejr hu\o been compared.- Hie difference is nut always great. hut it 
inns as high as two grades in some places nnd frequently is as nmrli 
as one grade.. 1 lieie aie only a few rooms' in which the median :-t 
taimnent equals the standards for the same grade. These Hading 
suggest that some further- empliHMS on drill in the fundament 
arithmetical operations will be pn.iUnMc to the pupils niakiu*** |.,v. 
scores. 
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In tin; spell in" alii lily of tin* children of tho Wind tester 

Schools the \ CCS JSjielllh" .N'lili* W;i- Used. 1 he scale is made, up of 
I.'hmi word- most coniruouly u^d in c<*i{ivspoiidence. Ihmticss,- and 
IrtHiks. I hr words are unaided in croups in order of dillimdtv as de- 
tenn'.ied I * v l r-s| s phvru in s l cities. Ten’ words wnv iri\rn each 
prude, ra< h t<*4 hein" selected from tho jrroup of words upon which 
the ^rade a wra ire for si nlirs vn* 7 * per rout. I*n othrr words each 
^ra-lo in Winchester was oiveti a spoiling tost upon which thousands 
of children in the I nilcd States in corresponding grades had aver- 
aged "3 percent. I hr te-ts used juv as follows:; 
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. The words- selected from the spelling tests were so chosen that tho 
stundurd ayeTage score is 73 per cent. In every grade but the eighth 
;tho Winchester schools fall below this standard. In grades 4 and C 
v it-amounts to only about one-half a word. The fifth grade falls 10 
per cent below the standard, which means that out of 10 words the 
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„ * 
pupils- misspelled one more than the average group. The seventh 

grade falls nearly 13 per cent below the standard. / 

There arc variations of considerable magnitude betuVen the scores 
u*f various schools, and some of these scores surpusS the standard to 
cniiMderuhlo degree. 

Inference to the table jn which (lie results arc tabulated separately* 
fur the hoys ami the girls showed that the girls’ averages are con- 
M>t< ntlv higher. 

tuk siixnt iu'.xdim; t k>t. 

Tm test the reading uhilify of the children in the elementary schools 
u!‘ \Y* incl^-st rr, the Standardized Silent heading Tests, Korin 2, dc- 
\ i m ’ 1 1 l»y Walter S. Monroe, were given. This test, sam|)los of which 
;ire g:\fn lu*re to indicate its character, is a te^t of both speed and 
reiirpiclicitsinn in reading, 

t Ji:.M»VS 1. ANt>, ”). 


State, - ■ 1 >ate. 


[ ' 1 1 ; ■ , j ' ^ , A 1 1 l adcl _ 

S'i,«n.| i Teacher _ 


Una t u*’s> uu; (iiIim; thi\ o.sr. 


Ailrr l* !tiin. r jlu* rljiMn’ii in *1 to open the papers, n*'I? 
r>.ni soalsrto de-tribute the pnfiers, placing one lip"l» ihe 
i the Hive e:»Hi i hi till In tin* blank spue* nt tl 


tin* children on the 
desk Ilf *‘I» rh pupil 
the top of t hint page. 


Hi* n make clear .lie following: 


INM Cn j luNS l.i UK UlWl) U\ 


X.. 

'I cAfjihi: 


and irni.s lonia 1 1 Kit, 


read. 


Tin 1 


This brief \*'<t Is giwu to see Imvv ^Sickly mid iierurntely pupils can 
vil.Mii ly. To s*li*nv wh;H sort of test it is, let us read this: 

I mo ft tilth? dark-skinned Ctrl. 1 wear n slip of brown buck- 
skin iiful a pair of soft inomisins. I live in a wigwam. What 
& kind of girl do you think I mu? . 

Chinese French Indian African ’ Eskimo 

answer In tills exercise is “Indian,” and it Is to he indicated hy draw- 
ing a line around the word* The test consists of a number of exercises llko- 
tiiis one. In some of the exefclses^you are told jo draw a line around the 
w..rd which Is the right answer,. or to mark It In some vthcr way, and In, some 
you iuv to write out your answer. If an exercise is wrong It will not. count, 
so it is wise to study eneh one carefully until you know exactly what you 
are nsjvnl to <lo. The number of exercises which you can tin l si) thus In five 
minutes will, make your score; so do them ns fast as you can, bejng sure to ' 
do them, right. Stop at once when time is called, I>o not ojwn tlje pnpers 
uni iMold, so that all may begin at the same time. V*" 

Th£, teacher should then be sure, that each pupil 1ms n good pencil 1 ' or Feh, 
the minute aud second by the watch ami say, "Begin/* . I . 
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i 

ALLOW EXACTLY E1V* UlN^TrSf). 

Answer no questions of the pupils which arise jfrom not understanding what 
to do with any given exercise. I 

W lityi time Is up, say " Slop*' ntid then ixdlect the papers flt once. 

No. 3 < Unto value P; comprehension value 1.1 )J 

Jhe little r«*d hen was in 1 1n- lnrmyard with her chickens, when she found 
n grain of wheat. '’Who will plant this wheat 7"; she said, 
ltruw* a line under the word whi.-h tells where the liule red ] ( en was. 
ha ni cldrken house feed bin farmyard 


No. 2 ( Unle Value P: comprehension Value 1,1), 

Now lien* in the world do the children haw so many good times ns tit Japan. 
Tliry nr«> nllmv.sl to pl^j'ntn wln-iv, ami ili.fi; aro nil -■ris of toys und jjnni.-s 
for thoir amusement. 

Are the children o[ .tnpan happy? Answer with " Yes " nr "No.” 


N>>. 3 (Kate value 0* rnmiHvlieii-dnii value 1 11). 

I have red. yellow, and blue (lower-, in mj, ( h:uid. If I pla-'c the red and 
yellow (lowers on theVliuir, whirl) n»:or do 1 >tdl h:i\e iu my hand? 


Nu. *1 (flair value 7; comprehension value 1.4), * 

A donkey, a eat, ami mdog went for a wn|k. After n 'inns time they ra:ne 
to a farniynrd. A rooster stood on the gate, crowing nml s.-pamiug. 

Whece was Llie rooster 1 .' 


* "TjTkad'ks 6, 7, AND 8. 

The directions for ^ivin*; the test went the same as for the 3, 4, 
and 5 grades. Some of the tjuestrons follow : " 

1 ( liatc \alue P; comprehension value 2.ot, 

Mrs. ttird was a timid, blushing little woHtnn nhAut 4 feet It) height, and 
with mild blue eyes, nml a pcnelthluw complexion, and the gentlest, sweetest 
voire in the world. • 

How tall was Mrs. Hird? ■ , . , 


No. 2 (Iliite value 7 ; comprehension value 2.1). 

Curium dioxide is injurious to. people. Hants give .off carbon dioxide at 

night and take it. up In (lie duvtiuie. ? 

■ u 

Is it tt good plan to have plaut^hn th^ rAimN\here yon sleep? 


No. 3 (Hate value 33; comprehension value 2.7). 

• Kveryoue hute.O a tattler. The tattler ^ the object of disgrace on any pluy- 
groitmh Hut everyone respects u> truthteller when wrong has Immui done. A 
little girl of 9 was brought into court as a witness to tell all she knew of a 
crhtiep^iffTtad been committed. 

Wjll she be disgraced IX she tells whntsbe knows? Answer “Yes" or “No." 
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ftyjitltx of reading teats tabulated (median scores— rate anil coniprchcnHionl. 
Monroe rwtdhuc Uv^L grudu modi on*. 
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(iKMKIlV.Vl ION ‘i o>‘ Tile!’ HK.MilM: I KST. 

In tliis Ust the grade 11 ms ! *1 : 1 us • fur Winchester, both for speed and 
< ■nTi;prrhi f nsioii, # e\reed tin' standard me- lull to u nrtisiberan^* degree. 
!•**•»■* j i M*nt I v this excuse amoflinls to. a lull grade. *i*nr instance, the 
Whj.-lirMer -ssth grade in'*' lia 11 is 1 17.7 f6r speeihmd tor rompre- 
lioii-N-i* iii. wiudi Is. t In' st aiii in ird 1 m » t li ft >r rat.** and c* onj >ivheii- 

.'i*nt 1 1 1' 1 he sewMilh grade. In fart, the sixth grade rate in AA in- 
, -luster e.vtvds tin* standard eighth-grade rate, Only a fe.w rooms 
in the whole system fail t< > equal or exceed tin* stain iards.^ 

' 1 licit 1 are sonu^ variations among the schools, f* >r example, the 
rale in the fourth ^nnli 1 \ nriiv from 1 < L* to 111 ami uimp'^licnHiiin ■ 
from 11 to ‘Jl. The. rati* and eomprehension in tlu* Chapin SchodTv 
are unifonfdv dower than in the other schools. This is no doubt . 
duo to tile fact, that most of the children in that school come of 
Jordan parenta^. Vet the Chapin -School. compares favorably with 
tht Monroe standards. 

The' following tables show the scores -tnade in AVinehester in^UJIS 
find in\lh*2o. It is interesting to note seoic in li^c^L^inuch 

higher, both in rate and in comprehension^ than in 1918. ' ' / 


1 
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arithmetic have lnvn developed. the Stone lhafsoiiiiu' Test is psed 
inore.thhn any other test of tl^ nature. The test is prin fed here. 

' < S< >1 \ %* inn uy. of. t tie toIIuWiHy 1 >l*< l >lt l n< ;w y<>u have tuxof»ir; 

In unler n‘s I'lninficred-': ) \ 

I. If you Imy 12 tablets at 7 rontsViwh and n # ln«'k for (1.7 cents, how much 
change six mb 1 you receive front u t\vo-dollar bill? (1.0. ) 

John Sold *1 Saturday Kvening Tests at 7 cents cat It. lie kept ono-ltalf iho 
money autl with the other half he bought Sunday papers at 12* cents each, llow 
.many did he buy? (1.0.) 

H. If James hud *1 limes ns'tnueh money as th'orgc, ho would lm\'a$H>. Ili.\v 
lunch money has Oorgo? (1.0.) 

4. How many pencils e:rti you buy for .70 coots at dm mU f of 2 for ,7 cents? 
(1.0-) 

The uniforms t'^r a baseball nine cost $2..7h each. The shoes cost ,<12 a pair. 
AVhat was the totaf co*t of uniforms and shoes for the nine? ( 1.0.) 

d. In the schools of a eerndutority. there* are 2,2*Hi pupils; one-half are in the 
primary grade. unc-fourth itt (lie grammar grades, onc-eighth hi the high school, 
and tlm w<\ in the night school, llow many pupils im» ihore In tip; night 
school? (1.1.) 

7. If IU Ions of coal cost S21 t wlmi will h>ns,rusg? (1.22.) 

8v A news dealer bought some n mum zincs for J? |. IK* sold thorn for $1.20, 
gaining 5 rents on each 'magazine, llow lntdty magazines were there? (l.tl.) 

0. A girl siK'nt onc-eighth of her money for car faro, ami three t I diom ns 
much for %lot lies. Half of wlmt.slie hajl left was 80 cents. l!o\y much money 
did she have at first? (2.0.) , . 

■ 10. Two ulrls receive $2.10 for making buttonholes. One- makes 42, the other 
28. llow shall they divide the money? (2.0.) , r 

II. 'Mr. Drown paid one-thlrd^>f the cost of a imlhlthg; Mr. Johnson pahl 
one- lmlf tilt* cost. Mr. Johnson recoiveil $500 more annual rent lima Mr. 
Drown, llow much did he receive? (2*0.) 

12. A freight train left Albany Wt New York at O^oloek. ith express train- 
left <gi the wane track at 8 o’clock. It went at. the frite of 40 miles an hour. 
At what time of day will it overtake the freight train If the freight train stops 
later It huis gone 50 miles? (2.6.) . . 
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The time allowance is exactly 15 minutes. The problems are 
graded in difficulty, each problem having a score value commensurate' 
with its* difficulty. Xo credit was allowed for partially .corrector 
partially complete answers. * 


Ifrsultx of IliC rut non in*/ t<xt. ^ 
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UBSKKVATIONS OS THE KKAtjONlSO TEST. * d 

Such a test as thi.< throws light on two important phases of the 
arithmct* work of the schools— tins rate of speed with which chil- * 
tlreu sol# reasoning problems and the accuracy of their work, Given 
the number of pupils in the classes and the number of examples at- 
tempted, and the average rate per.pupil can easily he found, (men, 
in addition, the immlier of examples solved correctly, and the aver- 
age of accuracy for cla.-ses, for grades, for schools, and fertile entile 
system can he determined. Thy preceding tables show these la< ; ts 
for TVn%hesler, ■ *, ' * 

X'lien inchester medians are for the mo^t part higher than any of 
the other scores, with the exception of the ihilt Lake City scores. 
The Brookline and Winchester scores arc practically^ lie same. 

It is noticeable that 1\ inehester. although falling below the other 
. communities <in scores made in the fundamental ojx'rations, does 
relatively better than Jlio same communities in the problem test! which 
requires ^mastery of the fumhnhent a I processes und rcaso.ii:.g power 
• as well. It should also lie noted that grade instead of falling l.eh.w 
grade i, as in tlie Oourtjs tests, is now substantially above. These, 
-facts suggest that Winchester may have struck a proper halana' 
in the amount o^lrilj in arithmetic. <• , 

2.' IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

An attempt lias la'en inado % by the survey commission measure 
the results of the :teaehing in the Winchester Tligh S-diool hv means 
-Of some of the tests that have lately been devised for the uchieffeinent 
^ , of pupils in high-school subjects. Relatively few of these hi«di- A 
school tests have as yet.l^en thoroughly standardized : and therefore 
• -the results* are relatively Tur loss signilicaht than the results in ele- 
’menOtry work wherein the tests used a third norms for eomparisoii 
. based on the achievements of large nhmbersof pupils in luanv tv’pjcal 
. localities. . NeverthelcKj, it was thought desirable to use as many 
V such testg as werei available* and could be' given without too much 
■ disturbance of tlie school program. In. making choice anion" nvail- 
; able tests the aim was, (isTar as possible, to select those .whirli'seienied 
to li a Vo the most merit for testing purposes for" the type of school 
, under i investigation, giving preference, where there was opportunity 
iv, for choice, to such as hayc been most thoroughly stflndnrdized or * 
■•V. have. been, used m’ other surveys Thus the. results of the tests, to 
e ^ nt at mastj.gfford a means' of comparing th%.rcsults of ! 
|^ h ^hif4.KWi n ^he8^’Hi^i School with that, in; other schpols.' 

. ^i^ r l®°, n is\ usbftfl as An' eitd ‘in - itsblf ; b’uli 'perhaps tho 

in;U»g. tests teachers experienced 
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in their use. By such means only can teachers be thoroughly con* 
vinccil of the Utility* of objective measurement of* the results of their 
work* Moreover, it is only hi* much experience with the tests that 
the *nthn«iasin add initial ivw<jf 4w4^e>r^^U44>e enlisted in tin* wo 1 ;!-: 
of iii i paving* standardizing, and extending tTk*m, so that they c:iVt 
In* iiM*d as measuring .rods for evaluat ing the absolute achievements 
of pupils, the rate* of their progress in Icnniing, and ll:c relative 
jiicrii ; of. the di^lcront methods of inst ruciionf that may be used. 

The tr.*!s were given by the teachers wit]* th^ m swlan e and under 
ill g< tiend direction of a' member of the survey « omnussion. 1 

A I .< o tilJA • 

^ t 

Mmpoes Standard liosean'h lens 1 in Algebra were given on 
M:iv 1 to all pupils m the ninth grade and t<i the IV* pupils <if the 
twelfth grade in the elass hi review algebra, those reviewing the 
subject in preparation for I’oHege cmraiier eMsminaiioifs. 

Hie contents ol the tests arc as fojjows: 

V . - 

1. Mult ipljeaiiou of a hin^ioial I •> .i muuci i* «i in on*. -V.i • xantplt s Itpiral of 

i hr 7 pwssihk* {onus. 1$ minutes. % 

41 lieUuelinu of fno ii.tnai cxp-cs-mns to ;< foiiuimn Uennininnt nf. l\ ni : iinu*s. 

j*:i, ihmliiiL' lli«» V;. till* of .r in •••luatioiis of Mu* form ztrru g. b. leaving the 
iv>i;!( in frmijoiiol loiin. ’JT I l • i i 0 ill t ■. * 

IV. Tr.'tllspiJMt ion. 11 t , X;Oi*j>hv 1! :ni|»>ilo*v # * 

V. Pollcciion *>f terms. 11 -e\aiispl»»<. itiinui- -s. 

VI. c'oinulete solution of simple n#|n;ii;'Uis. ] i examples, 1- minutes. 

The 'first four tests were gi\en on one day. aml-the lost two on the 

following day.* J he tests wa re scored by the teachers, and the 

iep>rt bhniUs iilled according to the prime { dire tons accompany- 

in-r i] lt > store sheets. 1 he collective results art presented, in the 
* » • ~ ’ * « 
t r.li'rs which .fol low. 


• 1/n limit, ih i.illt**] ’lOurtmo pn tin s** t'-Us, <0 A<uir<*f, !>♦' V*»-r. hw! Kt*lly. K»hi* 

i ; ■ a Mi {tMircmi'Dl*. Huy^liluii, Milllui Cu.« Jt)l7, t»p 224-3o. Also 2 I 1 ln>vl Review «.j ; 
ir.h it l 
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Uif M:m«liml mo! in 11 &! suy «l«-rivi*il. Tin* .ton.lonrv of H \Vinrhes& 

i..; I,, n nvU our lt*ss mTr-t I II, tiihlm^ tin* \ ;i ] u,* () f ; 

3t!l, l to XVo ' l { oll »* i" Tr>t V. colln t in«r terms, I n lit- othv 

tcMs l lie (ljl!,'ivh«v.viifv IV... n«.nal. tw„ I low r ;iml two lu^h 
tltali tin* infill; . 

Jl< <''Wy ' V ’i" a •jin..] -hnum- „n ( l.o four r; .,, L . 

* r ' ,,s :> v i*r\ j»*W >ln*u!n^ oh tlir (wo niuM < lT:fuiilt o'.,-. 
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ll «•! ton la t<* for :in\ ion- n ,; M t lit* 'roTiifii 

.for sip|»l^ iii-r I** • 1 1 n *t I it ■< in the * an- of im- l.m (.rnaklk.ii- 

!U:iy Vr* jiuiir aioLl w 1 1 i • 1 1 ium\ jiivvrtil a ivp-i it ion of t !n .-oMrlir; j,ri> 
Juwl yoa r. 

1 . I S,- 'jinilnr -tests at fr.'i|iK>nt inter, ,i Is. tn.|e itMi.v i<ln:i I pau-r 
<Jt:tU-lf, >s<- weaknesses, and |» l«- • fi I m* :ih,l en forty ;,rf*mle<|ll;ile ui;,i,iinl 
t»f ruffe. -t ivc |u:li tne :i ti< ] r:i j*i« t ilril) with in;; u v i-asv o.\H 111 | >it-s it; 
volvitio the |>f, H i sses in which Hie slinl.-nt- prove thi-uisclves t-o !. 
Uis»l<. By I Is ill ir Monroe's r\ ;,lll|»lrs ;,s Jmfcjels. (lie tr.-leln-l n m,,]^ 
ilj> examples tlmt ;i re like th.nu hilt w‘ith .lilfeletit letters mnl tinini-i; 
ii:il Jsu-ti>rs. I lies.- will lnrie apploMIu.lteU lhe satin* .Irony'll 
liljli’ iilty :in.| the s : i me fm niseis .(lie examples of tht* m i<rit::t I le-t-., 

. Mil Ue llil-ee reeitutniifc e|-.| ions ill alyvhra ill phll'C .of tile ttf 
oversize. I ..lies : mill IIS far if- tile limitation of the srlioolthm- srh<4- 
ole will mlteil. <*!olip the - fast’'' pupil^iti < } ne, the " medium ” pupil* 
in another. it ml the "slow “ pupils in the third. yjapt tlm siihjht 
iinitler. the methods ami the speed in cneli <rr»up to the median ahilitv 
of the group, 'und shift pupils from one group to another when it 
i,s found that they \>ill Jir hetter work in i-onse<|MOnee of siteli s 
shift. This plan mijrlit im more easily feasible if rhe division wen 
made at the liegitming of ‘tin- year on tint laisis of the results «f 
si group test of general intelligent-. such ,-ts the Army Test or thr 
4 His Test nr the 1 frtggerty 'Lest, and the three-group principle appffd 
ln,\ll'RtiTdies in which the iin-ni ! hts enrolled are large enough. 

* Resides being ua-eftil in tnSasiU-injr the results of teaching and t',st ; 
— — methods and devices, these .objective, tests, like the Courtis 

, *fil|>Aeta^ ttot,- should liltd rwvhnpH Hheh* greatest neefnliiess as i 
. mean* of d)8OTip«ii}| (he deftoten^s nf TndiviUtiivt ptipils,W> bat 

proctvses the pupils vtA 
nesses/lie*. wImti this is known additional pructiw on the process* 1 j 
.wherein he is deficient may be provided fvutlum. ll« tyilHhen\h»^; 
m . . - * i. - « M 
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•x;i i»T| »li*s attempted 


a strong incentive to corrod by intensive application t ) lurk of spc- 
t riiio skills which cause his peneral wcakuc-- 

( j >iii|i:tris(Mi of the median speeds of tin- Winchester senior review 
pupils witji MmmVii ninth -crude standards shows that the median 
-pci* for i ho various tests are very «!•>-* i • • tile hi lit li -ir ra « it* ■staie!- 

;:r*|s. They s!i<_dit!v exceed the standard median speed m J. multi- 
plication of hinoinials hy single numerical factors: in III. findinp 
devalue of .r in equation of tiny form • <*> '- A; in \ . collection 

• d terms : and in VI, the complete sidniifat of simple equations. 
They fall sliphtlv Im* low in speed in 111. reduction of fractions to a 

niimiioii denominator, and in IV. 1 i ■an-povitioii. /With all the e 
* N 
operations there are wide and not al ulk.n pillar variation- amotip 

them ill speed. 

\\* i 1 1 1 regard to accuracy these sciiioi aitain median prade* of 
ico | »ct rent in the three easiest tests. !. Ml. and IV ; Imt more than 
lad! of them HIV |h*!‘ cent accurate **n 1 1 
ill these processes. 

In V. the next hardest, flu* median a* curacy I* 1.7 per cent. In 
II and .VI. the most difficult. I lu*i.r median accuracy** expressed in 
per - ent correct of those attempted exceeds median ninth-prnde * 
ac- nraey hy pi* and l H . respectively. vV 

It is mj surprisin'^ that seniors d<> I ••■Her than ninth pnulors. 

J hev should he expected to. Three year- of ^ipli-seliool r t raining 
$ sleuild do intu h for them. So should three years of prnwth a mF gen- 
eral experience. Besides that, there are only 10 in the class: so tTjey 
’ should pe^ the benefit of approximately :»o : per rent nmiv individual 
attention than can he pi veil to jui ordinary sifcvd ninth.-prade class, 
while Vet these numbers are sullieieul to iiiMiiV proiip eutlmsiasin. 
l'iipdlv. all this Udnp allowed, there i-»a presumably still grottier/ 
factor to he considere*!. Probably most of the bunplcrs and* incom- 
petents' have heen eliminated. ,‘Xot all these have dropped nut. how- 
ever. The distribution Jhible show* Unit d out of the 10 ; attained less ( 
haa 10 per cent accuracy in rednriiijr fractions. Tlmt is, if the 
I attempted 10. they pot . J ripht. 

With Repaid to the senior review class, then, the test has informed 
us that th^setiioryn^j) have taken the i v\ ie\y # work are much more 
accurate than the iWitU prmlers. hut only*a very little better in speed.- 
It wohld Ik* interesting and instructive next year for the. 
of this ulus's to pivc the test tu all the seniors and to leapR by a com - 
I’m risen) of median pradeS for the practieediuid imprttcRced proups * 
>u 5 * Ju>w trie- improv^icnjt of tho senior-ulgelp-ft «tu<]taflts is 

due toihe th4V*ji*\v clasi aml dfim 

factors inenfioned 

Thf- defective point of tjie Monroe from the standpoint 'of 
testitijfebiUty in ^ At *~ 4 n fc, ‘ 51s * Uo “ 


the^D 



* : <- 
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I’ M'iri ;i •jrlit lire at tin; results twoJacts are apparent : 

I*. There is a consistent in<Te:djj in fnedian ability in both tesla 
frmii tin* ninth graders to the seniors, its there should be. indicatin'* 
Mra-diiy growing power in tin* .clashes from grade to grade in both 
\ ». ulary ;in< I translat i<>n. 

In each < ► f the four grades the median ability of tbe Winchester 
I’Hii-ul its men 'tired by' the tests. \£ distinctly higher than tin* medium 
ability ftf ihc <■« uresponding grade in ahout^a score of high schools 
<>t! i be a< iiieveinonts of whose pupils the' standards are bascT. Then. 4 ' 
is a 'light exception m i be nme of the median sum of scale valuer 
in \ im : 1 1 iii l:i it in the ninth grade! 1 >tit the discrepancy is small ami 
n: » v l»c a^'idciitid or might 1 >e reversed in another test or with ;i 
l.itucr number of pupi's. Another ftilercsting fciytuTe is that the 
-iij criortt v of (In* Whe hcster. pupils with respect to the sfandanlf? 
is not h-cably greater in the «:oe of the sentence test than in. that oC 
tlic vocahitlary IcM. In other words, they are superior in the higher 
;it.' i more significant kind of ability. As is usual there wc,re wide 
variations among the scores of the individual pupils.. sortie inu-kim* 
•o.ivs flu- -above the median and others fsu* l>elnw it. lentallw, 

nil in 4 *.*resting fact with reference totlwe influence of textbooks turned] 

>i i ■ 111 connection with tlu* hMs. The lirst-gradc ‘rirls are segregated 
fmm the hoys and use a text w liieh- stresses vocabulary work, while 
ike hoys use another text which stresses .sentence work. . Both groups* 
nm true to form, the ‘rirls doing better than the bo vs witlBW* vo* 
nilmlary test and the Inns better than 1 he girls t)\c ^^Ren*<.! 

tiM. \ his mi trill he interpreted as a sex difference, if the book’s 
in- I in the two » lasses bad been the same; but even in that case )U 
mu Id not be accepted as a conclusion witlifJtt' further, testing. 

To the extent theu tliat these* tests are valid in measuring efficiency 
in the teaclwng of Latin the results jre quite positively 'creditable t«a 
thy present conduct of tliat department of the school work. Thus 
dun t Id he gratifying to the administration and tlic ro inn Utility, Im> 
vniisO in the recent past complaints have U*cn made about the teaching 
of ibis subject; and these enmjtlaints seem to have been founded ott 
•sane really existing defects in tbe teaching. , OHMf&e, the relatively 
liigh percentage rtf eliminations and failures 'ii\ that subject shown 
in jj foregoing table give a noti*worthy indication^. The test indicate 
that the changes made to remedy tliTfc condi tioi) luu'o been elective.. 

^ AND siMNlsil TESTS. 1 

Previous ip the survey, the iea(1iers> of Frencji rk^E Spanish 
jordeiyit aujt thc^tent.- rtiidS ibese tonguifges, 

* * Tbftf truh toAjr.bc i>UKlU)0td fro nr tbe World Iftxrii Coa SbnkmAN. Y. 
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•ri'iiorsil quality of the tearlmi". but they hugest .several pertinent 
querns 1 « ir which the touche i> should endeavor to liml answers:^ 

1 W 1 1 \ did I* reurh l (’ section do nearly 2-> per rent bolter than 
I* reneh 111 ( w ln»M* perfor malice was equal to t he tentative standard ) , 
while French 1 A did Hi-J per rent wm>r than III? 

-■ W by ■ dors ^|i;iin>ji 1 A section do 2U per cent better than Spanish 
!•' It is one point above the 1 lands* bin's tentative median, while 
ill t \yo point * lie|n^\ 

'• I lie median pet L»nnaiirr t * f Ktenrh HA. with it> extra year of 
-'ndy. just about would-- the nietlian perfor in afire of the threo 
l ; r>t year section*. taken r«dhrytively : a superiority of p\) per sent 
•from one year to the jir\t is rather unusual with most tests. What 
are t fie eaiises of it? i lluw. if po»ible. may the teneher take ad 
* \ :inia_*:t* oi the iimlrrl v iii" causes of this siu-cess in planning to im- 
j n I -re next \ w. F> Work f 

1. Why ha've the second-year Spani.di ptipiNHone no het ter than 
i he fir.-t view Spanish pupils? '* 

1 he.se ipiesliotis sinrpsts the value of sueh tests in diagnosis. 

v • . 

sw KKTT*s Sf .\l.i: # IN t \n 1 It STATKS HWToKV. 

* » 

, This te.-t wa> iriwn to the Jo pupils <>f the senior class in American 
history and rivics. 

/ |"rsi ' 1 rails f«-r ill*- for i he historic iiaportmuh* of earti- of ]0 dates. 

Time, I minutes. • * 

’f'i -a .11 ^h« s 1 lie, i no ii os of lo men, and tin' pupil is reipilred to imlieut*' for 
;\ 1 1 : i ! ea« lt was cHelo-nhsL* Time, f> ndmjtes, 

Tei-' lit Halites 10 historie events tLim|»ortnnee. mid the pupil Is askol to 
l* i tin* inline -*f the than pniniitieiitly Ttftincrtcd with each. Time. It minute*. 

Test. IN lists m Impofiant tdstorieaJ terms, eh as s^-ourl Continental 
4 ‘nji^n ss. pre<l S- o|t IVeisinn, »-t«\ ; and the pupil Is asked tfi define each In a 
senieuee. Time, 7 tnliiutes. 

Tent - V nslis tt ms ptfpil t<» tnuke a list of nil the political parties thru have 
arisen in the United Shtfos hIikc the Revolution, mid Ti Ablate 't he principle 
;»*h orated hy each. Time, a tnifmtes. , 

lest \‘l as|;s the si intent t<» IwiU.ente the great ifrvl.slnjis *>r epochs of United 
St dte^ history. Time, 5 minutes. * - ’ t 

Test N il presents* an outline map of the United States on which the pupil 
is in draw Hie land ln-undnrieH at the eu^o- of the Kcvnlmloh. and i ml lea to, Uy 
dHwiiitf Innuidarte.H jipd moiling, whnt lu» vy bceu the vurioits ueijulsltlons of 
leiTilnry since that Unity Time, *5 minutes. 
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.Directions for mmluctin*; and scoria*: tin* t«*M are ♦riven on tic 
front a ml buck pajjes of the pamphlet. 1 

• The results of this t e$t. jriven in the accompany in** tablet show the 
, usual wide variations in the scores. They show also that the per* 
: ;*;tformancc of this class is far above the median liijrh -school seniorY 
/ performa nce, ns expressed by SaekettV 'standards. 

, In Test \ on political parties -the median score 'of Winchester <\x* 
A^ceeds (by 14 TO points out of a possible 4111 } the median wore pf lia 
; : t >:757 npiyersity students on which the university fe^anibrnls are based. 

.In Test 111 the Winchester medinp exceeds that of the uni versit 


^ MudetUs, but is less than that of the 207 normabwhool students, \\vho' 
std nd' I i ighcst.\ : . v f \ ^ 

nd VlI tliO Winches te r uied inns a re higher, than 
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In T ests I tind II the medians for Winehester lie between those* 
tor the normal ^rliools and those. f < > r the Irtjgli schools. ami are nearer 
tin- former than the latter. I lie hi^hsrhool mediyiis are based on 
tin- iM-ri’Anminee of W* pupils. 

I ht'>e result.-* a iv wry creditable V* » tin* 'i linul ami imlieate live* 
trai h i 11g of history. I % 


Tin iivu.n k - 


■m sir*, i i > r i. 


lhi> is* one of a series of te>(> < lf?^i*5Hi*t I by a committee of the * 
Sin ji -I v fur 1 1 1 e Promotion of Kngiueeritig Kdneation to uephiee the 
"i-dmarv roller* entlaine examination mid to M*rve as a part basis 
for educational and vocational j/indmnv after the student lias 
piiatrioulated. 

It «n»ll>i<ts ul *J*» problems, each <>f which 1Vi|iii|*eS knowledge of an 
import a nt pri i ui] »h • ^ » f physics ami flu* ability tojhink straight, The 
| mhl.-ms are simple and at the same time very interesting. They 
omditnte an excellent test of- general mental pmlieionev m this 

Vul.j. -C. ' 

1 bi*M i I lie ,:i 1 low 1 iv - * minutes, and there, are iimjv problems tliari ' 
all) hut a Very except iohal student mi^lil Ik; (fXjM-eted to solve in that 
time. . 

Ih cry answer V marked either right up wnm^. and eaeli problem 
i nt i4*i-t iy sol ved roiint.v one point. ^ 

The problems have not set heoiTeviihiateil and standardized as to 
’ ditlit ii lty. anil no speed norms have yet been determined. 

1 Jo* table which follows shows Hie performance of the senior rhjss 
el in 1 »oys on this lest. 

It tells for each problem file number out of the 10 hoys .who solved 
it mrreejly. It :il>o givektlie speed and aeeimiey dist rihutioiis for 
the I<) hoys. f 

The median score foy tlie \\ ineliester ehi.>s is It. o pn ‘ins solved < 
emreetlvin 8.0 minutes. Tlmrstone's norm, taken froth Itis, mm* for, 
472 college freshmen and eandidates for college entrance. is 10.8. 

As: a matter of fnrt ^ hal f the hoys did U or latter, i.*e.. 1^ more than 
the tlieoretival median. AVe may say. therefore, that this group of 
lny.Oi* a group, did 'nearly or quite ns. well as the Av 2 (in. \vt19s© 
performance the norm is based, half of them ranking in the letter* 
half of the distribution of the 472 njud half of them in thp poorer 
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* 4 

I he time given was -It) minutes. The teacher# who hud |>revhuis ex- 
perience in llieNuse of Thorndike's extension of the well-known 
jlillog ms" Svale tjar die Measurement of Quality in Knglisji (doinpo- 
Miion> by Young People," scored the papers. The Nassau County 
» \ l r iisioii c > i tlie llillegas Seale, by Trubrte. was used. This scale whs 
*’ leeteil hcrupsc it has been iimhI in several ojher surveys, and there- 
u c gave u wi.ler basis for comparison. * - 

1 he annexed table gives tl*‘ results. The steps of the scale ai*e 
i , b | t'* , l iu the lett-haiul column. and the tmmher of pupils whose 
e'.inpusit ions were assigned each of (he sca^e^ values is given in the 
Minc^fe columns of the right of it. These are distributed by 
-i ailes. (he totals for eaeh grade and tor the school being given in the 
iii"t li\e columns. In the columns to ti. each of tin* four-grade dis- 
tributions U segregated into two groups — those in the coniKiereiiil 
and the genera! curriculum, and those in the college and the tech- 
nn-nl preparatory nirrieulm. I his enables a comparison to be made 
l^Fxwch the college prepa rutor y and the honrollegc preparatory 
gf^lj^as to their ability in composition as measured hy the scaled 
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The table reveals the following facts: 

1. Of the ninth and twelfth grade pupils, the range in quality is 
from 3.8 (;ibout fifth grade ability) by 1 pupil to' 8 by 2 pupils. 
The range in the tenth and eleventh grades is from a to 8. Out of 
281 pupils. 180. or 04 per rent, wrote* compositions of quality 5 or G: 
of the seniors 37 out of ;11, or 72.G per cent, attained quality 7.2 or S. 

2. Quality 7.2 was attained by 12. 3 per cent of the ninth grade. 
31.9 per cent of the tenth grade. 1)9. 3 per cent of the eleventh grade*, 
and 55 percent of the seniors. 

3. Quality S was attained by l.X per cent of tin* ninth grade, 1.4 
per cent of the tenth grade*. .VI per cent of the eleventh grade, anil 
17.G per cent of the seniors. 

4. 1 he median ability of the Winchester pupils as judged by their 
teachers is, -very close to that of the St. P^iul high school pupils as 
judged by l)r. Trabue and his assistants. The median scores of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades in Winchester are a little higher than 
those of the corresponding grades in the St. Paul high school, and 
that of the tenth grade a little lower. X’o pupil in either Winchester 
©r St. Paul reached quality 9. The scores of Mobile, Ala., are much 
higher than. those of St. Paul or Winchester, both of which are below 
Trabue's Kcnsonablo^St andante.” 

5. The college preparatory pupils in all four grades are distinctly 
better than (he commercing and technical 1u composition ability. 

* This is wlmt high -school teachers generally would have expected to 
find. It probably is due to the fact that on the whole the college- 
l bound group have more intellectual capacity and more ambition 
than the others. 

6. On the whole, the lest shows that the results of the teaching of 
English composition in Winchester are about us good as the average 
elsewhere, and no better. This accords with the judgment made by- 
observing the class work. While the teaching was good all along the 
line, and was especially to he commended for the care taken in culti- 
vating good English in oral speech, no outstanding feature of verw* 
luperio'r quality of work was observed*; nor was there any evidence 
of unusual enthusiasm for literary study in any of the classes. It 
was just good, conscientious work. 

n * 

TESTS- I.VTYPKWlilTIXG. 


In the commercial department the standard commercial tests of the 
ReaningtoiP and Underwood Companies* are given at frequent • 
intervals throughout the year, both for practice and for rating.,. 

. TTests were witnessed during the survey by a member of the commis- 
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'I he teacher keeps a record of the scores made, ant] u?jos them not 
only for diagnoses, conference, and advice, hut also for grading in 
connection with promotions. It is the practice to promote- uncon- 
ditionally only those who actually make such progress that'they can 
meet commercial requirements. Pupils who do faithful work hut 
arc below these requirements are given* credit for graduation, hut 
arc >1 lifted to other subjects am) arc not allowed to <fb on in type- 
writing. 'i he same rule ^applied in bookkeeping. As these courses 
arc frankly vocational, this policy is nbvioudy a good one. 

loo many schools turn out pupiK with commercial diplomas who 
arc not capable of doing the kind of work for which they apply. 
This discredits the school: and it also makes waste of time and 
money for both employee and employer. 

*1 he following tables showing, the progress of the eleventh and 
Nvclfth grade pupils in ty|xuvrit mg !m ve been compiled from the 
individual- records furnished by the teacher: 
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The time given for each standard test is 10 n^nntes. The mini- 
nyim cominereial standard is. a rate of 40 words per minute sus- 
tained for 10 minutes with a maximum of 10 mistakes. The rules 
of contest ami the printed test materials arc those adopted by the 
lkmington and Underwood Companies for their well-known inter- 
nation nl contests. 


The score is found by counting the number of words written, de/^ ": 
’ducting 10 for every mistake, and dividing the result by 10/ .This * 
gives the dumber of words per minute, with the penalty or' mis: Z 
takes applied. The minimum standard is a rate of 40 words' pet^ 
minute on new; materinf sustained 'for 10 minutes, withanVaximum ^ 
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limit of 10 mistakes. The projjresXof the j union? was the result »I 
sn practice, periods (40 minutes) ami that of the seniors of 10ft 
practice period'. It will he seen from, the tables that the mediaii 
junior score tor the November lest was '21 words per minute Mini the 
median £nin made was 7 w ords per minute, while for the seniors ’W 
median September score was l<) words per minute and the median 
"a in was a words per minute. 

I he final median scores were: Juniors 2S words per minute, aid 
_senior> 11 word' per minute, (’ompariiur the juniors "with tlir 
standard it is seen that all of them started below the standard on 
the November test. ■•but that after Ml practice periods one of them 
pu.-sed the standard and s^rx advanced to between :t(> and 40 

1 he seniors 'tailed in the September tC't with s scores of > or 
higher, the hiehc't ^heimr '>4. and after ion practice period's ! 0 of 
them reaehed or surpassed tin* standard <d 10 words per minute anl 
of the remainiinr o. 1 wj- '■’> words below and 4 wcreoulv 1 wool 
below. 

This seems to indicate very sat isl'm^ory work, which in the jn |jr. 
liifi 1 1 of the conitnis'ioii was to he cxpeetedMYom w hat tin* v ob'crvol 
as to tin* methods of teaching.' , 

While the result' of these "studies witji tin* use of tests are fur 
from ideal as means of jud*_dii<r the* rptality of the teaching. vet t trey, 
seem to eon linn the jiufcrments <d' the commission. based on observa 
tiou and on the other criteria used in this report. 

Probably, however, they should be most useful' in inciting tilt 
teachers of Winchester and neighboring schools of the same class 
to cooperate* in tliir tr***. and in comparing the e'tlieienev of leaching 
methods l(v means 0 f them and of others that are found to be 
applicable. 
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school, building and equipment, 1.77-15S; college and technical prepara- 
tory cniTicuhims, K)£>-1 ; courses of study, 97-104, 11.7-122; diiiiini.sbin^ 
membership Df classes ns they progress through tlie grades, 1(H); graduates 
attending* colleges which report lmek to school. Ill; graduates in first year 
of colli ge. 114; numbers of recitation sections in each subject, KJo-rKg: 
organization, administration, ami supervision, 149-1.7,7; promotions, elimina- 
tions; and failures, 112 -KK! ; pro|>ortion of boys and ^irls enrolled in earl*.- 
curriculum in ninth grade. !](►; results of standard edueatioiial lucjsiuvumm 
tests, 174-190. ;oc«/.s'f> Winchester High School. 

History, elementary schools. 90-91; I'nited States. p->t, 1S3-JS5. 

Home economics, high school, 12o.^ . 4 

Housekeeping, lessons hi primary grades. 7*2-71. 

Industry, higii setiool, 120. » « 

Instruction. suiiervision, high school. 1.72. 

Kindergartens, activities and equipment, 48 02; recommendations, C2-G3 ; re- 
duees retardation, 40. 

. lainguage and gfainuiar, elementary s'lmnU, S:i-S0. 
lamguages, modern, high school. O.Vpx. 
laitin, high school, 10U-lf>l; tests. lsif-]St. 
librarian, needed for high school. 1.71-172, 

Murks. SVvA Teachers* marks. 

Mathematics, high school, 1HM0O. 

Measurement tests, educational, results. 1 7 1— 11)0. # 

Memphis, Tenn., work-st tidy-play plan, 37-39. 

Monroe's standard research tests In algebra, 177-ISO. 

Music, high schools, 103 ; primary grades. 00-07, 

Oral language, opportunity in primary grades, 05-GG. 

“Over-age” children, statistics, 2-7. 

Parents, statistics of foreign-horn. 33-34. 

. Penmanship, elementary schools, 92-93. 

Phonics, primary grades. (17-OS. • 

Physics, test, 185-1 SG. .. 

Play, opportunities for, 32-33. W * fc 

Population, school. Nrc Sclnsd papulation. 

Primary grades, 0.1-78. 

Principals, elementary schools, office hour, 20-21 ; high school, office hour, 1712 
Promotions, 2(4- 2S ; and marks, high school, 1.70-143; eliminations and failures 
high school, 132-130. 

Property valmitiou i>er pupil, ojtlcs of New England, 11. 

Pupil self-government, high school. 1,73-154. * 

Heading, oral, lessons in primary grades, 74-7.7; primary grades, 71-72; sileut, 
primary grades. 75-70. , 

- Hecitntinns, socialized, high school, 148-149, 1,74. 

- Ueeommemlntions, general summary. 29-30; high school* 118, 158-1G1 ; kinder- 
gartens. G2-G3. 

ltetordation* kindergarten reduces, 49. 

SacketPs scale* United States history, 183-185. 

: * School attendance. Set Attendance, school* » 

School committee, powers and duties, 8-0. * 

ScluxVl enrollment. *&cc. Enrollment. , , . 

:‘ v School population. 21-29. ‘ 
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S lent reading. test, 160-172. 

<u te^t , 181-18;;. 

Si'n inl subjects, supervision. 20. . 

sHiinp. test, 167-1 09. 

Sn*ne reasoning test in nrillimotlQ. 172-174. 

isioii, elementary 'tim bers. 14-21; high school. 101-104; special sub- 

M-.-ts. 20. 

Supervision and orpsniznt r <nt. elementary grmtes. 104-10.7. 

Survey committee. personnel. 0. * 

T:i \ rate for schools t 1017 1H). cities in Massachusetts. 12.. 

T.i\ rate on estimated true valuation t 11*17—1X1 ol' 25 towns and citlen In the 
I'nited States. 12. 

Teachers I elementary scIumiIs), preparation lor i *i i 1 1 m r\ grades. 66; supervision^ 
M-21 : induing. 14-&J. ' 

Teachers (high sdmol). assignments of work and annual salaries. 126; <Hh- 
trihtitinn according to training a in I college degrees. 12.8: experience, 1*24— 
125; overloaded. 125-121*: nan time. 120 ll'.ti; training. 122-125. 

Teurdters. number required. 4^46. 

Teachers* mark*, high school, meaning. 180 141. 

Teachers* salaries. 10-1K; high school. 126-12*. 

Teaching. ex|M‘rlettce. elementary teachers. 15-10: observation, high school, 
148-145; technic. high school. common error*. 145-147. ‘ 

Tlmrstom*'* physics, test. 1S5-1.S0. 

Town and school. organization. 7-1*. 

Typewriting. tests, iss UN*. 

Vocational eiltieatioTueieiiientiiry schools. 98-1*4. 

Winchester, sketch. 7-N. r 

\\ ‘Incbe-lei* High School. recommendations. 15S-101 : statistic!* and activities, 

MMi-101. 

Work permits*, munher granted in 11117 11*11*. distributed hy grades. 28-24. 

Woi k-stmly-play |»1 h n, 50-40; nmnlier of teachers required, 45-46. 
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